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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


With wage negotiations under way which are 
supposed to “set a pattern” of labor policy for 
at least a year to come, it seems appropriate to 
reconsider certain notions about wages which 
appear rather widely if not almost universally 
accepted at the present time. It is not only ap- 
propriate that the people of this country give 
these matters more careful and realistic thought 
than they have received of late, but it is impera- 
tive that they do so. Otherwise we are certain to 
find at some later date that grievous blunders 
have been made in the management of our af- 
fairs, blunders which can hardly fail in the long 
run to cost us all, including the members of the 
unions themselves, a pretty penny. 

It is all the more vital that basic principles be 
studied now by reason of the fact that all such 
concerns have become affected with a political 
interest, and this is a year of national elections. 
Not only the parties directly concerned with the 
so-called steel case, and all the others to follow, 
are concerning themselves with the outcome of 
current deliberations. An Administration, or cer- 
tainly a political party, which must face the 
electorate next autumn, and which will without 
doubt feel itself under the necessity of making 
all the demagogic appeals ordinarily accompany- 
ing such elections, is standing amid the shadows 
keeping watch above its own. 

What concerns us here, 





however, is not the 
specific issues now being argued in any current 
case or controversy. We refer rather to certain 
assumptions which seem nowadays to underlie 
virtually all negotiations or discussion concerning 
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PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE—Candid shots taken by 
Annual Winter Dinner of the Boston Securities Traders Association appear 


UMT—Why It Is a Mistake 


By NEIL CAROTHERS 


Dean Emeritus of The College of Business 
Administration, Lehigh University 


Prominent economist, after reviewing recent moves to 
inaugurate Universal Military Training, gives his reasons 
why statistically, economically, and strategically it would 
be a mistake. Points out military training tends to create 


a rigidity of mind which automatically resists new facts. 
Points out greatest power in modern warfare is applica- 
tion of progressive science. Says even in event of all- 
out war with Russia and China, manpower alone will not 
win it. Advocates greater and more intense scientific and 
engineering training, and greater industrial capacity as a 
better means of national defense. Holds Universal Mili- 
tary Training would grow into “cancerous financial evil.” 


In June, 1951, Congress passed an administration 
measure which set up a commission to work out a plan 
for a “National Security Training 
Corps.” The commission, made up ot 


three civilians and two military 
men, was appointed by the Presi- 
dent. In October the commission 


reported. It recommended Universal 
Military Training. It provides for 
six months of compulsory military 
training for some _ 800,000 boys 
reaching age 18 each year. Half of 
the group will be trained by the 
Army, 28% by the Navy, 22% by 
the Air Force. After completion of 
the course the trainees will be part 
of a compulsory “reserve” for 7'2 


years. The trainees will receive $30 
a month. The military forces esti- 
Neil Carothers mate that the cost in the first year 


will be more than $4,000,000,000. In 
later years, they estimate, the cost will be something 
over $2,000,000,000. There has recently been introduced 


Continued on page 36 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Carethers had four years’ training in the 
R.O.T.C. in College; was a Captain on the General Staff in the 
First World War, and was Chairman of a U. S. Selective Service 
Appeal Board in the Second World War. His three sons were officers. 
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Alerting Opposition to 
SEC Tax Proposal 


Reaction to SEC proposal taxing securities industry. All 
business subject to regulation by Federal Agencies in 
jeopardy. Independent Offices Appropriations Bill is for 
period ending June 30, 1952. Unlikely that SEC will 
construe Title V thereof as expiring then. Permissible 
SEC fees already defined by statute. Present proposal 
requires an amendment. Congressional opportunity for 
immediate repeal of Title V. 


On the cover page of our issue of Feb. 7 we 
published an editorial, entitled ‘Closing In,” 
wherein we took emphatic exception to the pro- 
posal of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
to tax the securities industry under guise of im- 
plementing the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tions Act. 

We alerted our readers to the dangers implicit 
in the bill and its response has been heart- 
warming. 

If that condition of awareness had existed when 
the bill was originally under consideration we 
feel certain that Title V of that bill—the pre- 
cursor of so much woe for our industry—would 
never have found its way into the Act. 

Organizations which have already voiced oppo- 
sition to the proposal, and those contemplating 


taking a similar stand, include the Investment 
Bankers Association of America; New York Stock 


Exchange; Midwest Stock Exchange; and the 
New York Security Dealers Association. The 
National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., 
in a circular letter sent to its members under 
date of Feb. 9, stated that adoption of the SEC 
proposal ‘‘will have a substantial impact on Asso- 
ciation members” and urged them to submit their 
views to the Association prior to Feb. 29 or to 

Continued on page 14 
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The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


FRED N. OGDEN 


New Orleans, La.. Member of 
New Orleans Stock Exchange 


Southern Advance Bag & Paper Co. 


With somewhat the feeling of a 
second offender, I present to you 
the security I like best—Southern 
Advance Bag & Paper Co. com- 
mon, 

The company 
is quite ma- 
ture, the pres- 


ent Southern 
Advance Bag 
& Paper Co. 


representing 
the outgrowth 
of companies 
which, be- 
ginning in 
1901, were im- 
portant fac- 
tors in the 
paper and 
bag industry 
in Maine and 
Ohio. Opera- 
tions now, 
however, center in north Louisi- 
ana, where the company has a 
magnificent plant for the produc- 
tion mainly of paper bags. 

With no debt, no preferred 
shares, and ample working capital, 
the company is indeed financially 
strong. It also has no competitive 
disadvantages, inasmuch as there 
is a large and sufficient supply of 
pure water, and a very tried and 
proven process for making pulp 
or kraft papers without the use 
of sulphur or chlorine, eliminating 
worry over supply of critical, 
allocable products. 

Southern Advance Bag & Paper 
Co. has long enjoyed the good 
fortune of cashing in on a long- 
range program of reforestation. 
Millions of seedlings are given to 
farmers in the vicinity for plant- 
ing under company supervision, 
to ensure an adequate and con- 
tinuous jjulp supply, with the 
result that the company purchases 
most of its slash pine from farmi- 
ers, thus promoting good will in 
the neighborhood and avoiding 
depletion of its own large and 
valuable reserves. 

Southern Advance Bag & Paper 


Fred N. Ogden 


Co. makes good bags. It makes 
g00d money, and it pays good 
dividends. But, you might ask, 


what has this paper bag company 
got that other good paper bag 
companies lack? The answer to 
that query is why I like this stock 
best. 

In addition to 62,000 acres of 
land in the State of Arkansas, 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper 
Co. Owns approximately 133,000 
acres of land in close proximity to 
its plant. Already, some natural 
gas has been, and is being, pro- 
duced on the company’s property. 
I have been informed that, from 
now on, the company intends to 
utilize some of its excess earnings 
in taking a working interest in 
the development of the gas po- 
tential of its properties. It is 
quite conceivable that with pa- 
tience and good luck, the gas 
production of Southern Advance 
Bag & Paper Co. might form an 
important part of its monetary 
income. Every hit is the com- 
pany’s for retention—every miss is 
just another deduct from the tax 
collector. 


Further, Southern Advance 
owns 95% of the North Louisiana 
& Gulf Railroad Co., which has 
earned its way into complete 
Dieselization, and is in excellent 
physical condition. 

That is what Southern Advance 
Bag & Paper Co. has that most 





other paper bag companies have 
not. That is why I like it best. 

The shares are traded actively 
over-the-counter in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston, and are 
selling, as this is written, in the 
$24 range. The annual dividend 
rate for 1951 was $1.50 per share 


in cash. That’s good enough for 
me. As for other investment 
sources, I feel that the stock is 


suitable for the conservative busi- 
nessman and for any individuals 
willing to undertake a _ slight 
speculative risk. 


HARRY G. ZIEGLER 


Vice-President, Securities Counsel, 
Incorporated, Jackson, Mich. 


General Fireproofing Company 


Most securities are bought by or 
for people who need income, so 
all common stock funds cannot be 
invested in the growth or romance 
stocks whose 
present cash 
yields run 3% 
or less, with 
little chance 
for increase 
while we have 
excess profits 
taxes. We like, 
therefore, a 
stock which is 
cheap on 
earnings, 
generous in 
yield, and 
which has 
good balance 
sheet char- 
acteristics even though the earn- 
ings trend may not be as dynamic 
as the growth trend of chemical, 
miracle drug, or other romance 
stocks. 

General Fireproofing’s corpo- 
rate career started just 50 years 
ago, early years being devoted to 
metal lath production while in 
more recent years the company 
has attained a leading position in 
the metal furniture and office 
equipment field. Peacetime prod- 
ucts now include all types of 
metal furniture and equipment for 
offices, hospitals and other insti- 
tutions, well-known trade-names 
including GF, Superfiler, and 
Goodform. 

During this half-century the 
management has established a 
good record for a manufacturing 
firm, dividends having been paid 
in all years since 1905 with the 
exception of 1909 to 1912, 1933 and 
1934. Of more specific comfort is 
the fact that General Fireproofing 
stayed in the black and paid a fair 
dividend in the 1938 recessfon, al- 
though balance sheet structure 
was not nearly as strong then as 
now. 


Our initial interest in the com- 
pany was aroused by kind words 
about General Fireproofing from 
a competitor to whom we had 
gone for a complete refitting of 
our offices at the end of World 
War II. We did not buy the GF 
line but we checked the financial 
record and found the stock in- 
teresting, hence some of our 
clients acquired modest holdings 
during the postwar period. All 
went well until war came in 
Korea, whereupon GF common 
fell out of bed as holders jumped 
to the conclusion that steel and 
aluminum for office furniture 
would be no more. The statistical 
record indicated that GF had 
stayed in business during the last 
war, but our curiosity was aroused 
and we hied ourselves to Youngs- 
town to find eut just what they 
did in War II and what they 
planned to do now. 


Harry G. Ziegler 
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Southern Advance Bag & Paper 
Company—Fred N. Ogden, New 
Orleans, La. (Page 2) 


General Fireproofing Company— 


Harry G. Ziegler, Vice-Presi- 
dent,- Securities Counsel, inc.. 
Jackson, Mich. (Page 2) 
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We found that General Fire- 
proofing had gone completely out 
of the office furniture business in 
War II, but had increased em- 
ployment by 50% and had made 
a good share of the seats for air- 
planes as well as important sur- 
face assemblies. The company 
worked primarily with Bell Air- 
craft and Republic Aviation. and 
at the time of our visit back in 
1950 those concerns already had 
approached GF for a resumption 
of the previous relationship. 

To make a long story short, 
General Fireproofing has contin- 
ued in the office equipment busi- 
ness to the extent permitted by 
steel and aluminum supplies, but 
at the same time has begun al- 
ready to build up an important 
volume of aircraft work, this time 
keeping up with the world by 
contracting to make the new type 
ejector seats for jet fighter planes. 
A news item early this month in- 
dicated a defense backlog around 
$30,000 000, but total order back- 
log probably is larger as Presi- 
dent Bender told us late in Octo- 
ber that orders then were around 
$40,000,000. Guns and butter will 
continue to come off the assembly 
line together, and a good share of 
war production will be handled 
in a new plant to cost $1.500,000 


and through a substantial new 
addition to office facilities. 
For the past five years, GF 


earnings have averaged around 
$5.00 per share, ranging from a 
low of $4.62 in 1949 to a high of 
$5.79 in 1948, with both 1950 and 
1951 profits at the $5.00 level. 
Dividends have been maintained 
at $2.50 annually for the past four 


years, and with an increase in 
sales volume anticipated for 1952. 
an EPT exemption around $4.00, 
and a strong balance sheet, we 
are counting on $2.50 this year, a 
9% yield at the current price, 
27 1. 

Balance sheet position is espe- 
cially clean, with nothing ahead 
of the common, book value equal 
to market price, and with a seven- 
to-one current ratio and a three- 
to-one cash ratio at the end of 
1950. Despite capital expendi- 
tures the 1951 balance’ sheet 
should look good when it is pub- 
lished, hence we feel justified in 
anticipating continuation of the 
generous dividend and an increase 
in the percentage pay-out when 
and if earnings decline. 

With all the _ uncertainties 
ahead we find comfort in a stock 
which seems to be selling for less 
than it is worth, and if GF sells 
some day on a more normal price- 
earnings ratio and at a more nor- 
mal yield we may make as much 
money as in a “growth” stock. Cer- 
tainly the office equipment busi- 
ness will go up and down with 
the general economy, but General 
Fireproofing will survive the 


armament period or a war, and 
the management believes it will 
take 20 years to make all of our 
business homes as beautiful as 
the GF-equipped offices which 
win quite regularly the “office of 
the year” awards. 
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Are We Riding the High 
Plateau of Inflation? 


By MELCHIOR PALYI 


Dr. Palyi, in reviewing developments of 1951 relating to prices, 
points out highest level of prosperity is compatible not only 
with stable but even with sliding wholesale prices. Sees at 
present a period of consumer hesitancy as to price trends, and 
says overall outlook for 1952 is clouded by this basic uncer- 


tainty. Concludes, however, 


To business, the outstanding 
lesson taught by 1951 should be 
most instructive. 

It was a year of inflationary 
expectations; 
the stage was 
set forthe 
continuation 
of the post- 
Korean trend 


that culmi- 
nated a year 
ago in a rise 


of the whole- 
sale price 
level by about 
15%. Since, 
the money 
volume kept 
rising, both in 
the form of 
cash in cir- 
culation and of demand deposits. 
The 1950 record high rate of new 
equipment and construction was 
well maintained, at least dollar- 
wise; military orders took care of 
that. Employment volume _in- 
creased: so did national income 
and output, by about 10% each, 
and so forth. Even dwelling con- 
struction, Which was supposed to 
fall to 800,600 units, instead pro- 
duced 1,100,000 new units—only 
about 24% less than the all-time 
high of 1950. 

Indeed, the stage was set in 
1951 for fresh price boosts. Yet, 
instead of rising, wholesale prices 
have been corrected since the 
spring, reducing their previous 
increase by almost 50%. 

Top-level prosperity of the 
economic system as a whole—at 
stable or slowly declining prices: 
does it not sound like the Eco- 
nomic Paradise? The Controllers 
may not like it; no-inflation 
spells no-controls. The unions 
may be unhappy; it vitiates much 
of the force of their argument for 
future higher wages. The fact is 
that we seem to have reached the 
dream of money managers: the 
High Plateau of Prosperity com- 
parable to 1926-29. True, many 
consumer goods industries have 
suffered setbacks; some are ac- 
tually depressed. But was not 
the farm depressed while the 
Prosperity of the 1920’s rolled on? 

The similarity with the late 
Eternal Prosperity is too striking 
for comfort. However, there is a 
basic difference between that era 
and the current High Plateau: 
that this time, no one (except per- 
haps Mr. Truman’s own Dr. Key- 
serling) feels sure that the thing 
will last. 


At any rate, the lesson of 1951 
is this: that highest level prosper- 
ity is compatible not only with 
fairly stable but even with actual- 

“ly sliding wholesale prices. And 
there is nothin®paradoxical about 
that. 








Dr. Melchior Palyi 


“inflation is not dead as yet.” 


The Law of Inflation 


Inflation is fed by the expecta- 
tion of more inflation. To main- 
tain an inflated price structure, 
more and more money has to be 
infused into the body economic. 
But our active money volume is 
rising by such tidbits as an an- 
nual $4.5 billion only. The slow- 
down in the rate of expansion 
denotes the prospect that the 
process may stop, or might even 
reverse itself. 

In other words, there is no such 
thing as a “High Plateau” except 
for the very short term, and then 
only as a misleading mirage. 
Whether based on deficit financ- 
ing or on commercial credit ex- 
pansion, or on both — as is the 
case — an inflation-ridden struc- 
ture of prices calls for an ever- 
increasing money flow. Otherwise, 
consumer and speculator anticipa- 
tion go in reverse. A falling-off 
of the rate of expansion creates 
the presumption that a deflation 
of prices is in the offing. 

It is this change of expecta- 
tions that intensive military 
preparations will not proceed in- 
definitely, still less will they keep 
growing beyond the coming fiscal 
year—that has brought about a re- 
orientation, to some. extent, of 
consumer behavior. 


Period of Hesitancy 


What we are witnessing now 
is the period of hesitancy in which 
the consumer has to make up his 
mind which way the wind will 
blow before choosing his own pat- 
tern of market action. 

But why this doubt about the 
further continuation of inflation? 
Surely, an $8 billion deficit in 
the current fiscal year’s national 
budget should not hold a promise 
of deflation. Mr. Truman’s new 
fiscal message promises roughly 
$85.5 billion expenditures. Since 
in an election year taxes could 
not be raised effectively, a $14 
billion deficit looms for 1952-53, 
which offers scant assurances for 
trusting the dollar’s future pur- 
chasing power. 

Evidently people do not believe, 
or hesitate to believe, that the 
soup will be eaten as hot as it is 


served. They have seen the 
preparedness program lag and 
have heard their Congressmen 


publicly state that it is prepos- 
terous. Already, a $4 billion “‘sav- 
ing” on the Air Force’s 126 com- 
bat group program—the one item 
on which there should be no econ- 
omy—has been announced in spite 
of all expert insistence on the 
prime necessity of our acquiring 
unquestioned air supremacy. 

Also, the conviction that the 
Russians are not likely to start 
“real” trouble—which this writer 
has emphasized since the summer 


Continued on page 39 
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Stock Market Offers 
A Wealth of Opportunity 


By 8. B. 


LURIE* 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Members N. Y. S. E. 


Market economist maintains while bull market has grown stale, 
nevertheless the nimble and alert can enjoy a private bull 
market. Over long-term predicts a New Era supported by 


following long-term factors: 


(1) new products; (2) econo- 


my’s growth; (3) enlargement of purchasing power, and (4) 
growth in size and maturity of stock ownership. 


It's a privilege—and an honor 
— to appear before your group 
today. A privilege—because most 
people, including myself, prefer 
to give— 
rather than 
take — advice, 
An honor 
because I 
know that 
your group is 
vitally inter- 
ested in the 
answers to the 
problems 
posed by 
these trouble- 
some _ times. 
And Il am 
flattered that 
Mrs. Soss felt 
I could help 
clarify the issues which face you 
—the security buyer—in today’s 
economy. Even the professional 
at times unavoidably wallows in 
a sea of uncertainty. 

This is by way of emphasis, not 
apology; mine really is a fas- 
cinating business. Just as Diogenes 
sought an honest man — so the 
analyst seeks the truth. The sift- 
ing, the weighing of the pros and 
cons, is a constant challenging to 
the intellect. More often than not, 
for example, the intangibles have 
as much bearing on the end con- 
clusion as the tangibles. Mine 
also is a stimulating business—for 
industry never stands still; the 
stars of today were the lusty in- 
fants of yesteryear. Above all, 
you and I are living in a dynamic 
era—and ours is the most pros- 
perous, the strongest, nation in the 
world. We've achieved a new 
stature in the scheme of things. 

In contrast, your business—and 
it is “business,” for it’s a full time 
job — is a comparatively simple 
one. Yes, I realize that this un- 
orthodox observation challenges 
the popular belief. The problem of 
safeguarding your capital can be 
free of pitfalls — provided you 


recognize two basic realities: 1— 
Being a free democratic auction 
*A talk by Mr. Lurie before the Fed- 


eration of Women Shareholders, New 
York City, February 18, 1952. 





S. B. Lurle 





place, the stock market tends to 
mirror all the human frailties — 
our hopes, our fears, our dis- 
appointments. 2—In the final an- 
alysis, the stock market is no 
different than life itself: it doesn't 
offer security—but it does offer 
a wealth of opportunity. 

Let me emphasize this point— 
for it’s the keynote of my re- 
marks today, the reason why your 
task can be less difficult than you 
realize: There’s no more risk to 
owning stocks than there is to 
life. And it has the promise of an 
ultimate reward—just as there is 
reward in following the precepts 
of the Bible. 


All of you are familiar with the 
adage that the future belongs to 
those who prepare for it. In stock 
market terms, this means that 
perspective is a vital necessity for 
economic survival. By “perspec- 
tive” I mean recognition of the 
fact that neither I nor anyone else 
has a magic key to the market. 
The “secret” is an open one: The 
same common sense you apply to 
your every day business. For ex- 
ample, as a business woman as 
well as a security buyer, you 
know there is no easy road to 
riches. As a security owner as 
well as an American, you know 
that if eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, it also is the price 
of a successful portfolio. 

Perhaps the simplest way for 
you to apply this premise is to 
establish a guide book of rules 
for common sense market opera- 
tion. As a starting point, I sug- 
gest you post the following axioms 
in your scrap book: 


Recognize Your Losses! 


(1) Those of you who are in the 
retailing field know that when a 
particular style doesn’t find favor 
with the public, the wisest course 
to follow is to mark the number 
down and clear out your shelves. 
This, on the tried and true mer- 
chandising principle that the first 
inventory loss usually is the 
smallest. Don’t you agree that 
stocks also represent merchan- 
dise? Thus, if you make a mistake 
in stock selection, recognize it— 
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and limit your losses. Guard 
against the frailty of stubborn- 
ness. 

(2) Those of you who are manu- 
facturers know that when you 
need new equipment the price is 
secondary to the potential ad- 
vantages that can be obtained. 
Yet, the average stock buyer is 
inclined to place particular em- 
phasis on the relationship of cur- 
rent price to the past. Obviously, 


this approach overlooks the 
fundamental fact that the market 
makes history — history doesn’t 


make the market. The stocks that 
have rewarded their holders the 
most in recent years are those 
which were purchased at prices 
without historical precedent. Thus, 
you must guard against the na- 
tural tendency to “bargain hunt.” 

(3) No matter what your busi- 
ness is, I’m sure you always find 
that there are one or two items 
which go over particularly well. 
Chances are, some of your better 
competitors have made it a point 
in recent years to simplify their 
activities by cutting down the 
number of lines handled. In the 
stock market, however, the aver- 
age investor seems to make a 
fetish of diversification—a fetish 
which only magnifies the problem 
of selection and supervision. No 
question about it, there is safety 
in spreading risk; but the theory 
usually is carried to a point where 
the objective is defeated. The 
stock market is no place for the 
timid; you must guard against the 
frailty of lacking faith in your 
judgment. 

(4) I’m sure you'll agree with 
me that most successful business- 
men have a special knack of being 
able to anticipate a trend — de- 
velop an item before competition 
enters the market. I think you'll 
also find that the successful busi- 
nessman is wary of a crowded, 
competitive market; that he looks 
for new fields to conquer when 
“doing nothing” is popular. In ef- 
fect, the same principles can be 
applied to the stock market via 
issue selection and the timing of 
your buying and selling. Be wary 
of any unanimously held opinion 
—and guard against the frailty of 
acting with your emotions rather 
than your intellect. 


Be Patient! 

(5) If there’s one question 
typical of the average customer— 
its “What do you think of the 
market?” Basically, however, se- 
curity and market analysis is too 
inexact a science to provide a set 
of facts which always leads to an 
unqualified opinion — or to an 
idea requiring immediate action. 
Thus, the theory of calculated 
risk does not suggest continuous 
—or aggressive—activity in the 
market place. In terms of the 
human frailties, you must guard 
against impatience. 


I'd like to emphasize the last 
point—for past market history in- 
dicates that there are only a few 
times in the course of a given year 
when it’s wise to be very active 
on either the buying or selling 
side of the market. As a matter 
of fact, there are only a few times 
in every span of years when it’s 
wise really to “bet the bankroll” 
and be completely invested in 
common stocks. This observation 
undoubtedly raises an almost au- 
tomatic question in your mind: 
Where do we stand today? Before 
offering a specific answer, permit 
me to make a few general obser- 
vations which have a pertinent 
bearing on the long-term outlook. 


A “New Era” 


Much as I dislike to use the 
term, I think we’re in a New Era 
--one which may later be called 
the “Buoyant 50s” or “Fabulous 
50s.” In particular, there are four 
factors which suggest that the se- 
curity buyer has the benefit of 
a basically favorable long-term 
background. 


(1) This is a vigorous country 
2nd our inventive genius is con - 
tantly developing new producis 


that create new businesses. If you 
look around your kitchen, you'll 
find such things as a detergent for 
the dishes, fluorescent lighting, 
copper bottomed pots and pans, 
etc. If you look in your medicine 
chest, you'll find toothpaste made 
with chlorophyll, the new wonder 
drug antibiotics, etc. None of these 
products were made before the 
war. And when you turn on your 
television set, remember that 
you're looking at a new multi bil- 
lion dollar industry. Others are 
on the horizon—for our war econ- 
omy and the excess profits tax 
will accelerate the pace of re- 
search. 

(2) Perhaps even more impor- 
tant, ours is a growing rather than 
a mature economy. For example, 
by the end of this year our popu- 
lation will have increased by some 
27 million people since 1940—a 
gain which is nearly double the 
population of Canada. Moreover, 
continued rapid population growth 
is in prospect over the next 25 
years—for the birthrate is remain- 
ing high, and life expectancy has 
increased. Even if we're not man- 
ufacturers of baby carriages or 
children’s clothes, we can’t help 
but benefit from the fact that 
there’s a new scale of demand on 
which industry can capitalize. In 
other words, the postwar “normal” 
is far greater than our prewar 
“normal”’—and we can “grow up” 
to our vastly expanded plant ca- 
pacity. 

(3) No matter whom you blame 
—or which political party takes 
the credit—we’re living in an era 
where the privileges are going to 
the many, rather than the few. The 
work week has been shortened 
and paid vacations today are al- 
most universal practice. More- 
over, there has been a redistribu- 
tion of our national income— 
with the spending ability of the 
lower and middle income groups 
boosted sharply. This segment of 
our population proportionately 
spends more of their income for 
the purchases of goods and serv- 
ices than the higher income 
groups. All of which also adds to 
the new base on which industry 
can plan its “normal” production. 

(4) For better or worse, we're 
living in an era of managed econ- 
omy—one where the administra- 
tion’s power will take an aggres- 
sive part in attempting to shape 
the business trend. Even if a Re- 
publican administration is elected 
next fall, the political realities— 
and the public interest—will pre- 
vent a return to the “do nothing” 
government attitude of the 1920s. 
In terms of market planning, this 


means that the security owner 
must accept the inevitability of 
comparatively high taxes and/or 
deficit spending as part of the na- 
tional scheme of things. Which is 
both a threat and a promise—for 
the government doesn’t have un- 
limited power to keep the econ- 
omy in gear. 
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The New Look 


On a long-term basis, the secu- 
rity buyer also benefits from the 
fact that there’s a New Look to 
the stock market—one which 
means common stocks today are 
more respectable than they’ve 
been at any time in the past 25 
years. Let me develop this thought 
with you—for it indicates there’s 
a new plateau on which the mar- 
ket can settle. 


(1) Contrary to the bull market 
of the 1920s which fed on margin 
speculation, the current -demand 
for securities in large part is from 
semi-permanent holders. By semi- 
permanent, I mean not only the 
trustee who now is permitted to 
invest up to 35% of a trust fund 
in common stocks—but the life 
insurance companies—-~and the 
pension funds. As you'll recall, 
the philosophy of pensions for 
workers grew by leaps and bounds 
after the steel sirike was settled 
some two years ago. Today, there 
is a multi-billion dollar stream of 
new capital which must be in- 
vested annually. While many pen- 
sion plans are funded with in- 
surance companies, and only a 
portion of all types of fiduciary 
capital is invested in common 
stocks, the fact remains that the 
demand potential is impressive. In 
short, stocks today are in stronger 
hands than ever before in our 
history. 

(2) The financial community 
itself has done an excellent job 
of re-popularizing the common 
stock idea — of bringing Wall 
Street to Main Street. When I 
speak of the financial community, 
I have in mind not only the ag- 
gressive advertising programs of 
many brokerage firms, but more 
particularly the excellent disti- 
bution job done by the so-called 
open-end investment trust. Fur- 
thermore, management has helped 
us spread the ownership of 
American industry via _ stock 
split-ups and _ stock purchase 
plans. Net result of the foregoing 
is that Wall Street no longer is 
an exclusive “carriage trade” 
business; it has become a “con- 
muter train” occupation. But if 
we've lost glamour—we’re gained 
customers. 

(3) Equally important, our cus- 
tomers today are displaying an 
emotional maturity they never 
possessed before. By emotional 
maturity, I mean a sounder ap- 
proach to the problems of stock 
ownership. Recognition of the 
simple fact that the rewards go 
to the risk taker. Appreciation of 
the fact that a stockholder is a 
partner — and partnerships don’t 
change every 30 or 60 days. This 
spells relative indifference to the 
temporary uncertainties which in 


the past would have led to fright- 
ened selling. Furthermore, present 
tax laws place a premium on long- 
term holding—which further adds 
to an environment where less 


Continued on page 40 
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A slight decline was noted in nation-wide industrial produc- 
tion in the period ended on Wednesday of last week, but it 
continued to reflect a level about even with that of one year ago. 
The defense effort accounted for a steadily broadening share of 
over-all output. 


Continued claims for unemployment insurance benefits in the 
week ended Jan. 26, declined 3% but were 21% higher than a 
year previous. Initial claims, falling for the second successive 
week, were down 7% but were 38% above the level of a year ago. 


It was reported this week that the United States Labor 
Department has given “labor surplus” designations to 18 large 
areas and five smaller ones. This, according to the report, makes 
them eligible for special government help in getting defense con- 
tracts under a policy announced by Defense Mobilizer Wilson. 
He had specified that United States contracts could go to areas 
of heavy unemployment, even if bids were higher than from other 
sections of the country. Later this week, it is understood, a special 
committee will decide what types of contracts should be given 
each area, and set standards as to how much higher bids from 
contractors in these areas can be. Among the large “labor sur- 
plus” areas were New York, Detroit and Providence. 


In the steel industry last week, steel ingot production slipped 
for the first time in seven weeks. At 100.1% of capacity it was 
fractionally under the record attained in December last. 


For the first time since scrap prices were frozen, Feb. 7, 1951, 
prices of some grades quoted in “The Iron Age” have fallen below 
ceilings. Declines range up to $5 a ton, this trade weekly states. 


In some instances high quality material is being billed as a 
secondary grade—a sure sign of weakness in the market, “The 
Iron Age” states. Some brokers are finding it necessary to pay 
the freight in order to move cast grades, and founders are be- 
coming more choosey about quality and are shortening their 
supply lines. A number of large foundries were completely out 
of the market early this week. 


The main reason for the price declines in cast scrap is poor 
foundry business. Except for heavy castings, the foundry busihess 
never did show the expected upsurge of defense business. Instead 
of improving, their business has been getting worse. New orders 
haven't matched production and backlogs have shrunk. In many 
areas foundries have had to cut their work week and are living 
off inventories, thus causing cast scrap demand to sink, this trade 
journal notes. 


In addition to disappointing defense business, foundry busi- 
ness has been hurt by cutbacks of their customers who make 
civilian goods. The same holds true for founders who sell auto- 
motive castings. 

Also contributing to the cast decline is an improvement in 
the outlook for steel-making grades of scrap. For the first time 
in many weeks the steel industry reflects guarded optimism over 
its scrap supply outlook. In all major steel-making centers the 
pressure on openhearth grades is just a bit easier, it adds. 

Steel-making scrap is still in very short supply, but the indus- 
try is hopeful it can squeeze through the winter without losing 
production for lack of scrap. 

A peaceful settlement of the steel wage-price fracas would 
mean more pressure for decontrol of steel, and Washington is in 
no mood to do much about lifting controls while the spectre of a 
strike threatens loss of production. But, after a wage-price 
settlement is reached, reluctant officials will find it hard to 
counter growing demand that they relax their grip on the steel 
market. 








Demand for decontrol is based on a rapidly softening market 
for some steel products. So far, agitation for total decontrol of 
steel is little louder than a whisper, and steel leaders won't raise 


Continued on page 43 
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Capital Gains 
Taxes and Profits 


By AUGUST HUBER 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Members, N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Discussing the idea expressed by 
many security holders “I would 
sell now and take my profit, if 
it weren’t for the tax,” Mr. 
Huber shows how profits in se- 
curities transactions can be made 
under present capital gains taxes. 


Apart from whether a_ stock 
should be sold on its merits, or 
overvaluation, or the expectation 
of a general market decline, the 
general- 
ization is often 
heard — “I 
would sell 
now, but with 
taxes what 
they are, lI 
may as well 
hold on.” 

For example 
— 100 shares 
of stock pur- 
chased at 50, 
and now sell- 
ing at 100 — 
the maximum 
long-term 
capital gains 
tax of 26% would reduce the prof- 
it of $5,000 by $1,300. Thus, the 
stock’ would have to react 13 
points, or from 100 to 87, for the 
investor presumably to repurchase 
and be even. 

However, there is another view 
to be considered—(1) the shares 
presumably will be sold and the 
tax paid eventually, unless simply 
carried on through life with no re- 
gard to interim market fluctua- 
tions, which, of course, are at 
times substantial; and (2) the sale 
of the stock at a relatively high 
price, and paying the tax, then 
repurchasing at a lower level 
would produce an additional prof- 





it (in spite of taxes) when the 
stock recovers in price. For ex- 
ample: 

100 shares bought at 50 $5,000 
100 shares sold at 100 10,000 


Net Profit after 26% maximum 
long term capital gains tax, $3,700. 
Then assume the shares react 
merely 10%. After deducting the 
$1,300 tax paid, there is about 
$8,700 left for reinvestment. 
Hence, if the investor has no ad- 
ditional capital to employ he can 
Continued on page 9 
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Capital Formation in the Pe- 
troleum Industry — Frederick G. 
Coqueron and Joseph E. Pogue—- 
Petroleum Department, The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New 
York, Pine Street, corner of Nas- 
sau, New York 15, N. Y.—paper. 


Chemonomics— quarterly bul- 
letin of Chemical Economics: 
Commercial Chemical Develop- 
ment—R. S. Aries & Associates, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York 
ie » A 


Rated vs. Actual Capacity for 


Power Production — Hendrik A. 
Diamant—Reprinted from the Jan. 
17 issue of the Public Utilities 
Fortnightly — paper — Hendrik A. 
Diamant, Baker, Weeks & Harden, 
1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Observations . 


. 
By A. WILFRED MAY | 


Insurance Regulation and Our Corporate System 


This column is glad to publish the following commu- 
nication from Richard H. Wels, together with our comment 
thereon, because it high- 
lights broad questions 
implicit in the manage- 
ment-ownership rela- 
tionship, as well as spe- 
cific insurance company 
voting practices. 

Mr. Wels was former- 
ly a member of the legal 
staff and an assistant to 
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the Chairman of the Se- 
curities and Exchange 
Commission. While with 
the SEC, he was one of 
its lawyers assigned to 
the study of life insurance companies made by the Com- 
mission for the Temporary National Economic Committee. 


Dear Mr. May: 


Both as a journalist and as a former official of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, you have taken an active 
interest in the problems of corporate democracy and in assur- 
ing to the owners of American corporations honest and ade- 
quate disclosure of essential facts concerning their companies. 
I am sure that you must have given some thought to the acute 
nature of those problems as they relate to mutual life in- 
surance companies chartered by the State of New York. 

Recent reports in the press as to investigations now being 
conducted by the New York State Insurance Department raise 
again a question as to the adequacy of the laws regulating the 
life insurance companies enacted by the Legislature in 1906 
as a result of the sweeping investigations made by the late 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes. The importance of the 
New York laws to the industry is indicated by the fact that 
more than 80% of all assets of all American life insurance 
companies are held by companies operating under New York 
law, and that more than 80% of all life insurance written in 
the United States is written by New York companies. 


The Hughes Laws 


The effect of the Hughes laws was to transfer ownership 
of the life insurance companies from their former stockholders 
to the policyholders themselves. Through this so-called 
mutualization it is the policyholders who are the owners of 
the large life insurance companies which operate under New 
York law. Yet under that law these owners have virtually 
no opportunity to participate in the selection of those who 
manage the enterprises which they own. 

To be nominated on a so-called “administration slate,” 
which is a slate of directors selected by the incumbent board 
of directors, is in New York to be assured of election. To get 
on the ballot as an independent candidate for director of a 
life insurance company it is necessary to be nominated by a 
petition signed by one-tenth of 1% of all the company’s 
policyholders. 

In the last 25 years there has been but a single contested 
election for director of any life insurance company chartered 
under New York law. The enormous expense of soliciting sig- 
natures for an independent petition is indicated by the fact 
that a single New York company has more than 25 million 
policyholders. 








A. Wilfred May 


Richard H. Wels 


Policyholders’ Lack of Control 
The SEC in a report after a study made 12 years ago 
Continued on page 16 
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Tax-Exempt Bonds as 


Savings Bank Investments 


By ALFRED 


J. CASAZZA* 


Vice-President, Savings Banks Trust Company, N. Y. City 


Commenting on recent legislation making mutual savings banks, 
within certain limitations, subject to Federal corporation in- 
come taxes, Mr. Casazza traces probable effects of this legis- 
lation on savings bank investment and dividend policies. 
Points out one method of escaping tax is by purchase of tax- 
exempt obligations since net effective yield on these securities 
is relatively higher when compared with other bonds. Also 
cites disadvantages of tax-exempts, such as their low absolute 
yield and risk of price depreciation by*reduction of income tax 


rates and bv exc 


Until this yvear, savings banks 
were not subject to the Federal 
income tax. 

If you look at the record of 
Savings bank 


investments 





for 50 years 
or more, you 
will find that 
in years past 
when tax 
rates were 
low, substan- 
tial amounts 
of municipal 
bonds were 
held by many 
Savings 
banks since 
yields then 


Alfred J. Casazza 


offered by 
municipal 
obligations were not much lower 
than the return obtainable from 
taxable bonds. For example, in 
1915, municipals comprised over 
60% of total bond investments of 
New York State savings banks. 
However, when high tax rates 
sharply depressed yields on tax- 
exempt bonds during the World 
War II period, savings banks for 
the most part shifted out of these 
securities and into long-term 
United States Government bonds. 
At the end of 1947, municipals 
held by all savings banks in the 
United States had dropped to a 


mere $55 million, only % of 1% 
of their total assets. 

The Revenue Act of 1951 has 
aroused a new interest among 


mutual savings banks in the pur- 
chase of tax-exempt bonds. One 
evidence of this is that the In- 
vestment Committee of the New 





*An address by Mr. Casazza before 
Municipal Forum of New York, New 
York City, Feb. 15, 1952. 


essive new issues. 


York State Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation has drafted for introduc- 
tion in this session of the New 
York State Legislature certain 


proposals to broaden the munici- 
pal section of the Banking Law. 
Included in the proposals are 
provisions to make legal for sav- 
ings banks revenue bonds of cer- 
tain monopolistic utilities such as 
those providing water, electricity, 
gas and sewage service. In addi- 
tion, this Committee proposes to 
add more municipal obligations 
to the Legal List by reducing the 
population requirement. 

Mutual savings banks are now 
subject to the Federal income 
tax. Briefly stated, this means 
that their earnings, after deduct- 
ing operating expenses and inter- 
est-dividends, are now subject to 
the 52% corporate normal and 
surtax where the surplus and re- 
serves of a savings bank are not 
less than 12% of deposits. Re- 
tained earnings are not taxed if 
surplus and reserves are less than 
12% of deposits. This provision is 
designed to assure protection for 
savings bank depositors against 
possible future losses, since as 
mutual institutions the savings 
banks have no source but their 
earnings for building up their 
surplus to margin their deposit 
growth. 

We thus see that the savings 
banks to be taxed are those whose 
ratio of surplus and reserves to de- 
posits exceeds 12%. Furthermore, 
the tax status of a savings bank 
could change from one year to 
another, as for example if its 
ratio were to increase from 11% 
to over 12% in a given year. To 
determine whether a given sav- 
ings bank is subject to the income 
tax, you must know the current 
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ratio of its surplus and reserves 
to its deposits. In addition, since 
a savings bank may be valuing its 
bank building or other assets at 
figures lower than those accept- 
able to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the bank could be sub- 
ject to tax even though the sur- 
plus and reserves shown on its 
published statement are less than 
12% of deposits 

Until the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue issues regulations to 
govern the application of the 
Federal income tax to mutual 
savings banks, some institutions 
may not be certain whether they 
are presently subject to the tax or 


not. It is probable, however, that 
for income tax purposes a ma- 
jority of the savings banks in 
New York State will be found to 


have surplus and reserves at the 
end of 1952 in excess of 12%. 


Higher Interest-Dividend Rates 
and Deposit Growth 


The amount of taxable income 
a mutual savings bank has, and 
so the extent to which it may 
want to buy tax-exempt obliga- 
tions to minimize its tax, will be 
affected to a major extent by the 
rate of interest-dividend paid its 
depositors. 

The maximum rate savings 
banks in New York State may 
now pay is 242%. Savings banks 
that raise their rate to 2% or 
242% on deposits will have less 
taxable income. When a savings 
bank raises the dividend rate, it 
pays out more of its earnings, and 
thus slows down the rise in sur- 
plus. And if the higher return 
paid depositors attracts more de- 
posits, then an increased dividend 
rate will tend to bring down the 
ratio of surplus and reserves to 
deposits all the more rapidly, in 
time perhaps below 12%, at which 
level no Federal income tax 
would be payable. 

As a general rule, mutual sav- 
ings bank deposits are likely to 
expand more rapidly than surplus 
and reserves for institutions sub- 
ject to the tax. One hypothetical 
example will illustrate why this is 
so. A savings bank that now has, 
let us say, a 14% surplus ratio 
and which gains deposits at a 
rate of 5% per annum would have 
to increase its surplus by the 
same rate as its deposits to main- 
tain the ratio at 14%. That would 
mean an annual increase in sur- 
plus equal to .70 of 1% or de- 
posits. It is extremely difficult, 
however, for a New York savings 
bank under existing investment 
restrictions to earn enough to 
cover expenses of say .75 of 1% of 
deposits, to pay 2% to its de- 
positors, and to have .70 of 1% 
left for surplus after paying the 
Federal income tax. If a higher 
return is paid depositors, it be- 
comes impossible to maintain the 
surplus ratio under existing in- 
vestment restrictions in the case 
mentioned. 

We thus find that: 


(1) Not all savings banks will 
have to pay a Federal income tax, 
only those with a surplus and re- 
serve ratio of 12% or more of de- 
posits. 

(2) The tax liability would be 
reduced considerably where sav- 
ings banks pay higher dividend 
rates to their depositors. 

(3) Individual savings banks 
would not have to pay the income 
tax if the growth in surplus and 
reserves should lag so far behind 
deposit growth that the ratio drops 
below 12%. 


Alternative Investment Policies 


For mutual savings banks that 
will this year pay a Federal in- 
come tax on retained earnings, 
and that expect to remain subject 
to the tax for years to come, there 
are several alternative methods 
of minimizing the tax liability. 

The method of most interest to 
you is the purchase of tax-exempt 
obligations. This alternative needs 
to be analyzed carefully and ob- 
jectively. Only by considering all 
the pros and cons of mutual sav- 





ings bank purchases of tax-ex- 
empts can one make an intelli- 
gent guess of the probable extent 


and timing of savings bank in- 
vestment in these securities. 
But, before doing this, I will 


consider the other methods of re- 
ducing the potential tax liability 
that are open to mutual savings 
banks. We must analyze the al- 
ternatives, to judge realistically 
the probable future role of tax- 
exempts in portfolios of savings 
banks now subject to Federal in- 
come tax. 

One alternative course of action 
that could reduce the tax burden 
of individual mutual savings banks 
temporarily is the sale of United 
States Government and other 
bonds that have depreciated in 
price, so as to realize net losses 
which may be deducted from tax- 
able income. Holding long-term, 
high-grade bonds for income, sav- 
ings banks are in position at to- 
day’s market prices to utilize sub- 
stantial capital losses. Obviously, 
a bank subject to the tax has good 
reason to make desirable switches 
which will also, incidentally, pro- 
vide a deduction from taxable in- 
come. Where realization of bond 
losses could wipe out a large part 
of the tax liability for a year or 
more, there is less urgency about 


taking other steps to attain this 
same end. 
Another alternative is the pur- 


chase of amortizing mortgages. 
Stated very simply, a good con- 


ventional mortgage yielding 4% 
after expenses gives a savings 


bank about the same effective 
yield after taxes as a municipal 
Obligation yielding 2%. However. 
quality and marketability consid- 
erations may make the municipal 
bond the more attractive invest- 
ment. But so far as yield alone is 
concerned, a 2% municipal does 
not do materially more for a sav- 
ings bank subject to Federal in- 
come tax than a mortgage that 
leaves 4% after deducting orig- 
ination and servicing costs. 
Thirdly, and perhaps most sig- 
nificantly, mutual savings banks 


‘are hopeful that the New York 


State Legislature this year will 
authorize ‘them to invest in pre- 
ferred and common stocks up to 
5% of assets or one-half the 
amount of their surplus and un- 
divided profits, whichever is 
lower. Only 15% of the amount 
of dividends received by a cor- 
poration is subject to the 52% cor- 
porate income tax rate, which is 
equivalent to a tax rate of 7.8% 
on total dividends received. Yields 
on equities, as we know, are much 
higher than on high-grade bonds 
and mortgages before considering 
the tax. Standard & Poor’s com- 
posite yield index of common 
stocks was 5.78% at the end of 
January, 1952, and 4.21% on 11 
high-grade non-callable preferred 
stocks for the same date. 


The effective rate of return on 
equities, after tax, is so much 
higher than that obtainable from 
any other class of investment that 
a mutual savings bank which is 
subject to the tax may want to 
await the action of the Legisla- 
ture on the equity proposal be- 
fore adopting other investment 
policies to minimize the tax. As 
you know, savings banks in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut have 
long had the power to invest in 
bank stocks, and those in New 
Hampshire can buy into all classi- 
fications of equities. There is thus 
ample precedent in the laws of 
other States, as well as in what 
has been done for trustees and 
life insurance companies in New 
York, to justify the grant of this 
requested authority to mutual 


savings banks. 

It must be remembered that the 
income tax applies only to the re- 
tained earnings of a savings bank. 





Income used to defray expenses 


or to pay interest-dividends to 
depositors is not subject to the 
tax. Hence, once a savings bank 


has taken steps to reduce its tax- 


able income to a relatively low 
point, the problem will have been 
solved for that institution and 
further steps this direction 
would not be required for the time 
being. 


in 


Against this background, I shall 
now attempt to list and appraise 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of buying tax-exempt bonds for 
savings banks which are subject 
to the Federal income tax. 


Advantages of Tax-Exempts 


The strongest argument for the 
purchase of tax-exempt bonds by 
mutual savings banks which have 
substantial amounts of taxable in- 
come is the relatively higher ef- 
fective yields these investments 
provide as compared with other 
bonds. 

The highest market yield ob- 
tainable from a government se- 
curity is less than 2.75%. After 
deducting the 52% tax, these 
bonds yield not more than 1.32%. 
In terms of effective yield, not 
taking into account the non-risk 
classification of Treasury obliga- 
tions and their high degree of 
liquidity, tax-exempt obligations 
thus provide a_ considerably 
higher rate of return than do 
government bonds. 

Following the rise in interest 
rates of the past year, savings 
banks can secure a yield of 3.15% 


or so from desirable corporate 
bonds, especially among new of- 


ferings. After a 52% tax, this 
means an effective return of only 
about 1.50%. 


Savings banks can obtain higher 
effective yields from tax-exempts. 
They can get a net return of 
about 1.85% from long-term New 
York State bonds. They can get 


Continued on page 31 
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Preferred Stocks for Banks 


By MORRIS A. SCHAPIRO* 
M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., New York City 


Bank stock specialist, calling 


attention to inability of most 


banks te obtain needed additional capital by sale of common 
shares, proposes resort to issues of preferred stock. Says taxes 
prevent increase in earnings and dividends despite expanding 
business of the banks. Finds trend toward bank mergers forc- 
ing consideration of preferred stock issues, and maintains a 
broad market for bank preferred stocks now exists. 


Banks need more capital. With 
present high taxes, their earnings 
are not large enough to attract it. 
Therefore, banks should consider 
the sale of 
preferred 
stock. 

We know 
that present 
limitations of 
Federal in- 
come and 
excess profits 
tax laws as 
applied to 
bank earnings 
make it in- 
creasingly 
difficult for 
bankers to 
justify their 
stockholders’ 
investment. 

Your shares are at a discount. It 
is hard for you to attract new cap- 
ital and almost impossible to do 
sO On terms fair to your present 
stockholders. But, for banks to 
keep pace with the economy, they 
must find additional capital. 

Today, the strength and liquid- 
ity of the banking structure are 

m inaueriape? . But this .does not 
lessen e need for additional 
capital. Banks must expect to 
furnish even greater services in 
the future and they must prepare 
for the rainy day with larger 
reserves. 

The future is always unknown. 
Blueprints of the past provide no 
dependable clue to possible dis- 
asters of tomorrow. Your solidity 
will depend on how your assets 
will fare under adversity. Your 
liquidity, your capital strength, 
and your earning power are your 
lifelines. The world we live in 
must be continuously reappraised 
and your current position con- 
stantly weighed. After the future 
has disclosed the losses will your 
judgment and wisdom be evident, 
for then only will a true account- 
ing of your transactions be pos- 
sible. 


Additional Banking Capital 
Necessary 

The already high level of loans 
in our expanding defense econ- 
omy makes additional banking 
capital necessary. This is gener- 
ally understood by the banking 
world and by that important sec- 
tion of your customers, 





Morris A. Schapire 


those 





*An address by Mr. Schapiro before 
Passaic County Bankers’ Association, 
Paterson, N. J., Feb. 19, 1952. 
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large companies doing a nation- 
wide business, interested in the 
standing of their depositors. 

The Federal Reserve System is 
the foundation of the liquidity of 
our banking structure. Its pow- 
ers to maintain the stability of 
financial institutions were im- 
measurably strengthened after the 
experience of the late depression. 
Nevertheless, the fact is that 
banks are no longer as liquid as 
they were. The high level of 
loans and the fluctuating market 
for government and other securi- 
ties have created new sources of 
potential losses. 


Despite these compelling cir- 
cumstances additional capital can- 
not readily be obtained through tra- 
ditional common stock financing. 
But capital for banks is there. for 
the asking, lots of it, through 
preferred stock financing. But 
yOu must first face realities. 


To do this—to face the facts— 
you must break with tradition 
and overcome ‘your ,understand-. 
able uncertainty regarding public 
reaction. Let us remember, al- 
though taxes remain high, the vol- 
ume of banking business. was 
never greater. That is why more 
capital is needed. Now is the time 
for bankers seeking additional 
capital to consider the sale of pre- 
ferred stock to private and insti- 
tutional investors. 


Despite the traditional aversion 
among conservative bankers to 
senior capital, this now provides 
a practical means whereby inde- 
pendent banks can continue their 


growth. You will be interested to . 


know that in New York City, as 
well as in other centers, many 
banks, large and small, have be- 
come aware of the advantages of 
preferred stock. This year may 
well see offerings by a number of 
them, including nationally promi- 
nent names. 


What is likely to be the recep- 
tion of such offerings among pri- 
vate and institutional investors? 
Bank preferred is senior capital 
and as such would be generally 
recognized as a top-flight secu- 
rity. We all know that the pre- 
vailing discount on bank shares 
reflects the low rate of earnings 
on stockholders’ money and is no 
indication of any internal weak- 
ness in banks. Senior capital 
would be the equivalent of bank 
cebt since banks will utilize re- 
tained earnings to periodically re- 


tire preferred stock. Thus, such 
an issue might well be retired out 
of earnings in 10 to 15 years. Be- 


cause of its intrinsic merit and 
the tax exemption of its dividend, 
bank preferred 
wide 

tional 
banks, 


others. 


would command 
among institu- 
such as savings 
insurance companies, and 


acceptance 
investors, 


Gross Income Increasing 


Meanwhile, looking ahead, there 
is no dearth of operating income 
for banks. Loans are high, rates 
are good. If the present volume 
of loans is maintained, banks will 
experience a very substantial in- 
crease in gross income during 
1952. With the defense program 
under way, the demand for credit 
is more likely to be concentrated 
among the larger borrowers. The 
ability to accommodate these bor- 
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rowers will continue to feature 
lending operations. 

Heavier credit needs of business 
under current conditions are mak- 
ing necessary fuller utilization of 
the great lending power of the 
New York City banks. The large 
concentration of bank capital in 
New York City is, therefore, as- 
suming greater national]~ impor- 
tance, and this apparently ac- 
counts for the fact that banks in 
New York City are no longer los- 
ing deposits to the rest of the 
country. The relative deposit 
trend of these banks seems to 
have been halted. Central Reserve 
City member banks in New York 
last year are estimated to have 
held 19.3% of the total deposits 
of all member banks. In 1950 the 
percentage for this New York 
City group was 18.9, lowest point 
in the previous decade, a period 
of uninterrupted decline from 
30.5% in 1940. 

For the smaller banks in this 
district, as well as everywhere 
else, this development is not with- 
out significance. Borrowers, natu- 
rally, prefer to do business where 
their credit needs can most read- 
ily be met. If yeu are interested 
in retaining your present relative 
position, the problem of adequate 
capital is of immediate concern. 

Nearly 25% of the nation’s com- 
mercial banking capital is con- 
centrated in New York City, and 
this largely held by a dozen banks. 
Net so many years ago, this was 
a-fact of academic interest. Today 
with the demand for credit com- 
ing from larger borrowers, this 
great lending power is naturally 
attracting business. The competi- 
tive situation in New York City is 
illustrated by three banks each 
of which has combined capital and 


‘surplus of $300 million and a legal 


lending limit of $30 million. The 
emphasis today is On lending 
power, therefore the greater sig- 
nificance of adequate capital. 


Merger Trend Continues 

Meanwhile, with rising costs, 
heavy taxes, and bank stocks at 
a discount, the merger trend con- 
tinues. In the past, these mergers, 
were frequently effected on a cash 
basis, and capital was withdrawn 
from the banking system. This 
procedure has created understand- 
able concern among our banking 
authorities. 

So important to the economy 
has banking capital become that 
the Federal agencies recently ob- 
tained legislative power to dis- 
courage “cash” mergers. This 
means that bank mergers result- 
ing in the withdrawal of capital 
are considered undesirable. In ef- 
fect, “cash’ mergers can now be 
accomplished only if the cash re- 
ceived by stockholders of the sell- 
ing bank is replaced by the buy- 
ing bank, resulting, therefore, in 
no net loss of capital to the sys- 
tem. Stockholders, of course, are 
still free to liquidate their busi- 
ness. 

The trend toward mergers forces 
consideration of preferred stock 
issues especially where a major 
transaction is involved and where 
the stock of the buying bank is 
at a discount. The benefits of a 
“cash” merger for stockholders of 
the. surviving bank can now be 
realized only if the consideration 
is effected through preferred 
stock. Otherwise, they must suf- 
fer the resulting dilution and pen- 
alties of common stock offering. in 
a discount market. 

Apart from the merger aspect, 
however, bankers naturally are 
concerned with the cost of new 
capital. The burden of the pre- 
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ferred dividend would be materi- 
ally reduced for banks subject ic 
excess profits taxes of which there 
is a growing number. In fact, un- 
der certain conditions, the accrual 
for preferred dividends might be 
offset by a like reduction in in- 
come tax accruals. But, above al, 
the costly dilution which share- 
holders would suffer would im 
this way be avoided. 
There Is Market for Preferred 
Stocks 


A broad market for senior se- 
curities of banks exists, but ths 
will not be demonstrated until at 
least one nationally prominer? 
bank undertakes to do so. It is 
perhaps significant that only re- 
cently the largest bank holding 
company in the East successfully 
marketed $11 million of preferred 
stock. Its convertible shares, now 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, command a premium of 
approximately 10% over the issuc 
price. 


In sum, banks are caught in - 
squeeze between penalizing taxa- 
tion and the urgent need for new 
capital. The reluctance of bank- 
ing authorities to approve pre- 
ferred stock for unit banks under 
their jurisdiction is known. Pre 
ferred stock will not remedy the 
basic earning ills of banks. But, 
unless tax inequities are correctc:!, 
senior capital offers the only co™ 
structive alternative. 

Refusal of banking authoritic» 
to approve preferred stock offe:- 
ings would make tax adjustme::? 
for banks of the utmost urgenc; 
if private banking is to carry c 
Even with eventual tax relief, tli 
case for senior capital is strom ¢ 
and is likely to remain sufficien*’ 
compelling for many banks © 
adopt this form of capitalizatic.” 
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Just about one of the most powerful men in Washington in 
World War II, or in the country, for that matter, was the late 
Sidney Hillman. He was co-director of the War Production Board, 
but more important. he was one of the master minds of the New 
Deal. Because of this, the war can be said to 
have cost more than it would have otherwise; 
not so much more in the billions that were 
thrown down the sink, but more nevertheless. 
This extra cost was the tribute that had to be 
paid to Mr. Hillman’s garment workers. He 
got himself in the position, the envy of all the 
other labor leaders, of where every contract 
awarded in the needle goods’ industry had to 
be cleared with him. This was not where the 
expression “clear it with Sidney” originated, 
but it might as well have. 

Sidney said who were to get the contracts 
and he fixed the price. A oonus meCces-~ © 5 
had to be paid to his higher cost manufac- 
turers, 

It looked for a while that we might escape 
this additional cost in the so-called Cold War. 
Mr. Hillman has gone, passed on, as his devoted followers would 
say, and of course, he hasn’t been here to throw his weight around. 

But we reckoned without his successor as head of the Amal- 
gamated Garment Workers, Mr. Jacob Patosky. Mr. Patosky has 
not, or so I had assumed, attained the eminence of Mr. Hillman in 
labor and political circles. But it appears that his training under 
Hiilman has not been Jost. 

At the expense of Defense Mobilizer Wilson, Patosky seems 
to have moved into a position of power very similar to that held 
by his predecessor. 

Orders issued by the Defense Mobilizer set up 23 “depressed” 
areas in the country, or as the Labor Department euphoniously 
puts it, areas where there is a “surplus” of employment. As I 
understand it, to the needle goods’ industry has largely been as- 
signed the job of relieving or lifting these areas up. At least in 
those areas contracis for ncedle gcods are to be awarded without 
competitive bidding and with a view to relieving unemployment. 

It appears to be a bie break for the needle goods’ industry, 
and certainly that portion of it that deals with Mr. Patosky, be- 
eause if I have becn reading the trade journals correctly, that 
industry has been pretty generally depressed as the resuit of over 
inventory. But the “cepressed” areas now described by the De- 
fense Mobilizer are not contined to this particular industry: it is 
just that the industry is assigned the delightful job of bailing them 
out. 

In this situation Patosky is said to hold the strong hand, 
and it would not be surprising at all if the order “Clear it with 
Patosky” did not soon come to take the place of those immortal 
words “Clear it with Sidney.” As Snuffy Smith would say, “it’s a 
scandal to the jaybirds.” 

Patosky is certainly the one that brought the set-up about. 
President Truman had hardly got the words out of his mouth 
ordering intervention of our armed forces in Korea before this 
labor leader was down here pressing his plan. That it has taken 
him this long to accomplish it attests to the fortitude of Mobilizer 
Wilson, but the experience has nevertheless added to the latter’s 
Washington education. It marks his second major defeat at the 
hands of “labuh.” 

I suppose it 
“depressed” 


Carlisle Bargeros 


comes as no general surprise that there are 
areas in our economy of “prosperity” and inflation. 
But it must be a surprise that there are so many. We have been 
hearing, and I am reasonably certain, that it will be Truman’s 
main appeal for reelection, that we have full and prosperous 
employment. I have even heard Republicans say mournfully that 
corruption and scandals in the government notwithstanding, you 
ean’t beat a full dinner pail. 

It is a peculiar full dinner pail that we have, one that could 
only be had in a “managed” economy. We have become so organ- 
ized in this country that we can have a shortage of labor in Flint, 
Mich., say, and high relief rolls a few miles away in Detroit. For 
workers to get on a street car or a bus and go seeking employment 
is just simply not done; as the debutantes would say, “it is passe.” 
It takes rare governmental skill to bring about such a situation 
as this. 
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Our 


Reporter's 


Report 
—— 


Current tendency toward easi- 
ness in the secondary corporate 
bond market is regarded in most 
quarters as a reflection of prep- 
arations among major institutional 
investors for new issues which 
should be reaching the public of- 
fering stage in greater volume 
within a fortnight. 

At the moment the market ap- 
pears to be suffering from a dearth 
of interest with buyers showing a 
disposition to back away rather 
than reach for bonds at these lev- 
els. The market has enjoyed a 
substantial recovery since the 
turn of the year and at fhe mo- 
ment is considered in process of 
correction. 


It could be that there is a little 
preliminary realizing where nec- 
essary against impending March 
15 tax liabilities but the general 
belief is that those interested in 
corporate paper are building re- 
serves against forthcoming issues. 

Insurance companies are well 
aware of the fact that the new 
financing calendar is building up 
even though two or three weeks 
will pass before offerings attain 
any real volume. Trusts and pen- 
sion funds, likewise, are fully ap- 
praised on that score. 

Meanwhile investment bankers 
and dealers are virtually free of 
inventories. Current indications 
are that little more than $6 mil- 
lion remains unsold of recent un- 
dertakings in corporation bonds 
and stocks, and similar conditions 
prevail in the railroad equipment 
trust field. 























March Holds Promise 


Next month holds promise of 
bringing out a substantial volume 
of new business in the corporate 
field. In fact the opening week 
will provide bankers and their 
dealer organizations with enough 
work to keep them busy. 

Curiously enough March will be 
ushered in with an outpouring of 
negotiated underwritings which 
will bulk large in total and pro- 
vide the banking fraternity with 
the type of business it much pre- 
fers. 

On March 4, Interstate Oil Pipe 
Line Co., is slated to bring out 
$25 million of 25-year sinking 
fund debentures; and United Bis- 
cuit Co. is slated to offer $10 mil- 
lion of 25-year debentures also. 
On the same day Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric is due to open bids for $12 
million of 30-year first mortgage 
bonds. 

Two Big Ones Loom 


The following day should, if 
things go along as expected, bring 
out American Tobacco Co.’s offer- 
ing of $50 million of new 25-year 
debentures and 1,075,685 shares of 
additional common stock, the lat- 
ter to be offered first to share- 
holders at the rate of one new 
share for each five held. 

On the same day Detroit Steel 
Co., through negotiation, will float 
$25 million of 15-year first mort- 
gage bonds plus 600,000 shares of 
$25 par convertible’ preferred 
stock. 

Funds raised through the sale 
of bonds will be used to retire 
outstanding bonds and to finance 
expansion. Receipts from the 
stock sale likewise will go for 
development costs and working 
capital. 


Really Looking Ahead 


Meantime it is reported that one 
of the best known of the larger 
underwriting houses is working on 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


it is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Airline Securities—Bulletin—Goodbody & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Capital Formation in the Petroleum Industry — Frederick G. 
Coqueron and Joseph E. Pogue Petroleum Department, 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, Pine Street, 
corner of Nassau, New York 15, N. Y. 

Capital Gains — Descriptive literature on common stock with 
large appreciation possibilities (company established 1862 )— 
Raymond & Co., 148 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

Chemonomics—Quarterly bulletin of Chemical Economics and 
Commercial Chemical Development—R. S. Aries & Associ- 
ates, 400 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Department Stores—Review—H.: Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. Also available is a memorandum on 
Fownes Brothers & Co. and an analysis of the Buda Company. 

Guaranteed Rail Stocks—Income opportunities—Eastman, Dil- 
lon & Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Natural Gas—Analysis with particular reference to Northern 
Natural Gas Company, United Gas Corporation, and Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipeline Company—E,. F. Hutton & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, WW. Y. 

Natural Gas News — Bulletin of information on Arkansas- 
Western Gas, Commonwealth Gas, Delhi Oil, Kansas Ne- 
braska Natural Gas, Mountain Fuel Supply, Petroleum Heat 
& Power, Republic Natural gas, Southern Production Ce., 
Southern Union Gas, Southwest Gas Producing, Southwest 
Natural Gas, Tennessee Gas Transmission, Texas Eastern 
Transmission, Texas Gas Transmission, Texas-Illinois Natural 
Gas Pipeline, Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line, Western Nat- 
ural Gas, and West Ohio Gas, Scherck, Richter Co., Landreth 
Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


New York City Bank Stocks—Comparison and analysis of 17 
issues—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
New York. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Booklet showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period— 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, New York. 


United States Government Securities and the Money Market— 
Review of 1951 and outlook for 1952—-Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 





Atok-Bizg Wedge Mining Co.—Memorandum—Aetna Securities 
Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Inc.—Analysis—Scherck, 
Richter Company, Landreth Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Brad Foote Gear Works—Memorandum— White & Co., 506 Olive 
Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Cenco Corporation—Bulletin—O. B. Motter & Associates, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. Also available is a bul- 
letin on Muntz TY, Inc. 


Central National Bank of Cleveland—Memorandum—Gottron, 
Russell & Co., Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Also available are memoranda on National City Bank of 
Cleveland, and Union Bank of Commerce. 


Chicago & Eastern Hlinois Railroad—Discussion in current issue 
of Gleanings’ —Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. In the same issue is a discussion of Hlinois 
Central Railroad and a list of 36 common stocks on which 
payments have been made consecutively for at least each of 
the past 25 years. Also available is a list of stocks selling 
above and at discounts from the September-October, 1951, 
highs. 

Chicago Title & Trust Co.—Memorandum—lllinois Co., 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 

Cleveland Cliffs Lron Co.—Memorandum—Fewel & Co., 453 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. Also available is 
a memorandum on Photon. 

L. A. Darling Company—Late data—Moreland & Co., Penob- 
scot Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 

Erie Railroad Company—Analysis—Sincere and Company, 231 
S. La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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National Alfalfa D. & M. Co. | 
Brown Oil & Chemical 


Primary Markets 


TROSTER, SINGER & CO. 


Members: N. Y. Security Dealers Association 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: HA 2-2400. Teletype NY 1-376; 377; 378 
Private wires to 
Cleveland-Denver-Detrott-Los Angeles-Philadelphia-Pittsburgh-St. Louls 
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The Quest for Yield 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 
Author of “Expanding Your Income” 


Containing some current ideas about the age-old search for 
high income without incurring destructive risk. 


Before you get down to the 
meat of today’s economic distilla- 
tion, you are respectfully urged to 
read a famous essay by Ralph 
Waldo Emer- 
son, entitled, 
I believe, 
“Compensa- 
tion.” The 
general idea 
of this is that 
to get some- 
thing, you 
have to give 
up something 
else in this 
vale of tears. 
This is not on- 
ly practical 
philosophy, 
but a wonder- 
ful bac k- 
ground for those who want big 
returns and, in searching for same, 
hope to miss the pitfalls of dis- 
heartening declines in market 
value. 

If you'll pardon a stroll down 
memory lane, consider that high 
yield securities have not always 
proved disastrous. For instance, 
in August, 1921 there was offered 
an issue of Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber ist mortgage 8s at 98'». 
Well, they paid interest unfail- 
ingly, and were redeemed Aug. 
12, 1927 at 120. Fact is, | remem- 
ber back in 1927 a fellow who 
made quite a study of high returns. 
He wouldn't look at a security 
unless it vielded 8° or better. In 
his fashion he accumulated quite 
a bizarre list—Bolivia 8s (then 
selling around 82); Italy 7s; French 
714s; Poland 8s; Santa Catarina 
8s, and as I recall it, Empire Gas 
and Fuel 8% preferred. Nor was 
he content with these fat returns 
—he pyramided them a bit. He 
found a bank where he could bor- 
row 80% of market value and pay 
only 5'2% interest; so here’s what 
he worked out: 


1 
, | 
4 
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Purchase a list of above 


items for $100,000 
Annual coupon income 8,400 
ON 80,000 
Annual interest on same 5,500 


20,000 
2,900 


Money invested (by him) 
Net return on same 
Dollar return on capital 


invested . res, F 1412% 


In addition, of course, this char- 
acter counted in, as so much found 
money, the proceeds from bond 
redemptions, and any increase in 
market value over prices paid. If 
the depression had never come 
along, this lad would have had a 
really perfect system. But in prac- 
tice his scheme was badly loused 
up by defaults by Poland, Italy, 
Bolivia and Brazil, by sickening 
price declines, and by nasty and 
inconvenient margin calls. 

From the foregoing, it is surely 
sound to conclude that if you're 
going to reach for extra returns, 
you shouldn't do it on borrowed 
money; and at best, safety, mar- 
ketability and yield are a tripod— 
too much of one disturbs the bal- 
ance of the other two. 

However, just because the hunt 
for high yields has been histor- 
ically hazardous, has not, and will 
not discourage many from hoping 
they may be luckier in the attain- 
ment of exalted dividend or in- 
terest return. 

So. with the veritable welter 9/ 
“hedge clauses” offered above, the 
stage is row set for us to explore 
togett:er some of those issues, in 


today’s market, whose returns 
dwarf that of standard socially 
acceptable preferreds, and _ the 


blue chip commons. 

Apart from thin-cred:t bonds, 
the best yields have traditionally 
been found in the so-called ex- 
traction industries, like coal and 


copper, the volatile-price indus- 
tries like sugars and textiles, and 
the highly-cyclical items like the 
steels. So let’s look around and 
see, in today’s list, what oppor- 
tunities may exist for fat income 
without taking on too brutal a 
risk liability. 

If an 8% return (on the basis of 
1951 dividends of $2 per share) is 
of interest, then by all means you 
should look into Grumman Ajir- 
craft Engineering Corp. Its divi- 
dend record among plane manu- 
facturers is unique, since some 
payment has been made in each 
year since 1933, with a 2-for-1 
stock dividend in 1948 and 1950. 
1951 dividends were well sup- 
ported by earnings of about $3.25 
a share; and 1952 looks better. 
Only this week, Grumman an- 
nounced a new swept-wing jet 
fighter, the F9F-6 Cougar, re- 
putedly faster than the 600 mile- 
an-hour Panther. Estimated sales 
for 1952 are $250 million. In a 
quasi-war economy, it would ap- 
pear that Grumman common 
around 25's gives not only a fas- 
cinating yield but a_ security 
which it would be difficult to de- 
scribe as over-priced. 

Next let’s move into the de- 
pressed industry department— 
coal. You have two types here— 
bituminous (soft coal) and an- 
thracite (hard), Of the two divi- 
sions, the first has stood up better 
since demand for industrial coal 
has continued and prices have 
stayed competitive, while hard 
coal, primarily used in home heat- 
ing, has taken a heavy beating at 
the hands of oil and natural gas. 
However, here, as in every other 
industrial field, research is at 
work. New methods of combus- 
tion and ash disposal are con- 
stantly sought, and there is always 
in the background the possibility 
of coal being converted into power 
at the mine, or _ synthetically 
changed into oil at low cost. Mean- 
while, certain companies have still 
proved they can stay in business 
and pay dividends, even though 
the trade is not exactly basking in 
economic clover. Hence, I urge 
you to examine two. 

Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron is an anthracite producer 
much in the news because a big 
block was recently bought by the 
Graham-Newman interests—tra- 
ditionally astute appraisers of se- 
curity values. Its operating costs 
are low in comparison with other 
units in the industry, the great 
portion of production being turned 
out by the strip method. 1951 
earnings are estimated at roughly 
$3 a share against dividends to- 
taling $1.90 on the 1,428,000 com- 
mon shares outstanding. Here’s a 
well managed low cost producer 
earning fairly well and currently 
selling on a 10% basis in relation 
to 1951 cash disbursements. Per- 
haps a new ownership group, a 
resurgent demand, or a new use 
for hard coal may one day im- 
prove the quality of this ebony 
equity. 

Switching to soft coal, West 
Kentucky Coal would get my vote 
in the present market at around 
25, yielding just 6% on 1951 divi- 
dend of $2. This dividend was 
substantially covered in each of 
the last five years, per share earn- 
ings reaching a high of $4.26 in 
1948. Whereas there is constant 
concern about the relatively short 
life of our oil and natural gas re- 
serves, there is enough soft coal 
in our country for a millenium of 
use at current rates of consump- 
tion. West Kentucky has many 


decades of inventory underground 
and—who knows—that might turn 
out to be a good inflation hedge. 
For sizable, but smoky, dividends, 
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West Kentucky may burn brightly 
for you. 

Steels have not exactly been 
gazelle boys in recent markets 
and it’s still possible to buy such 
a relatively sturdy stock as Re- 
public at 42, yielding over 9% in 
relation to the $4 1951 dividend. 
Per share net was $7.61 in 1948, 
$7.54 in 1949, $10.53 in 1950 and, 
I’m sure, above $9 for 1951. Man- 
agement has been aggressive in its 
search for ore and new Liberian 
supplies may well prove of enor- 
mous worth to Republic. Frankly, 
it doesn’t seem here that a high 
yield commitment should involve 
great hazard, particularly in view 
of our indefinitely sustained de- 
fense program. 

Then what's so dreadfully wrong 
with Chrysler Corp. at 70? Above 
10% return assuming the $7.50 
dividend 1951 rate. With some $400 


million current assets, Chrysler 
presents a sturdy balance sheet 
indeed, and boasts an unbroken 


dividend record since 1926. Surely 
reaching for yield in a stock as 
good as Chrysler does not appear 
to be exercising rash investment 
judgment. 

As a final nominee in the high 
yield field, let me suggest New 
Haven income 4's due July 1, 
2022. On each May 1 since 1948, 
$45 per bond has been paid and 
the outlook for continued pay- 
ment is good. If they do miss up, 
interest is cumulative up to 13% %: 
and you are further benefited by 
the road’s aggressive sinking fund 
purchase which has. since issuance, 
drawn well over $16 million prin- 
cipal amount of income bonds into 
the Treasury. Management is ex- 
tremely cost-conscious, and the 
physical condition of the road is 
excellent. At 56 these 412s yield 
8%. They are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange where they 
have sold as high as 67. 

If the king-size yield items I’ve 
listed above seem an incomplete 
list, then look into Public Service 
of New Hampshire yielding around 
7%, Louisville and Nashville, and 
National Tea, around 712%, Phelps 
Dodge and General Motors. South- 
ern Pacific today yields over 
814%. 

Now please bear in mind that 
this selection of investments, sort 
of Chinese fashion, is not the best 
way. High yields have in many 
cases in the past been danger sig- 
nals—harbingers of the dull thud 
caused by later dividend reduction 


or passing. Occasionally, however, 
choice selection from among high 
yielders has paid off nicely not 
only in income but capital gains 
as well. Just by the law of aver- 
ages two of the issues I’ve men- 
tioned are likely to advance im- 
pressively. I’m sure I don’t know 
which these two are but one of 
them might be Grumman. May 
your quest for yield be rewarding’! 


Hays Partner in 
Will S. Halle Co. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — G. H. 
Hays, Jr. has become a partner 
with A. D. Metzenbaum in Will S. 
Halle & Co., Swetland Building. 
Mr. Hays in the past was with 
Asiel & Co. and Bache & Co. 


Wire Between W.E. Hutton 
& Sills Fairman Harris 


W. E. Hutton & Co., 14 Wall 
Street, New York, and Sills, Fair- 
man & Harris, Inc., 209 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, announce 
the installation of a direct private 
wire between the two offices. 


Stephenson, Leydecker Add 
(Special to Twe Financiat Curonicie) 
OAKLAND, Calif.—H. S. An- 
derson has been added to the 
staff of Stephenson, Leydecker & 
Co., 1404 Franklin Street. 


Penington, Colket Partner 


Penington, Colket & Co., 70 
Pine Street, members of the New 
York and Philadelphia Stock 
Exchanges, will admit Fredric H. 
Winter to partnership on March 1. 


H. Judwin Co. Opens 
In New York City 


Harry Judwin has formed H. 
Judwin Co. with offices at 32 
Broadway, New York City, to en- 
gage in the securities business. 


Two With Investment Serv. 
(Special to Tre Financrat CHuonicie) 
DENVER, Colo. — Donald M. 
Cox and Lester C. Young are now 
connected with Investment Serv- 
ice Corporation, 444 Sherman 
Street. 


With F. I. du Pont Co. 

(Special to Tue FInancrat Curonicre) 

MIAMI, Fla.—Joseph W. Davis 
is with Francis I. du Pont & Co., 
121 Southeast Second Aveune. 
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Continued from page 5 
Capital Gains 
Taxes and Profits 


repurchase fewer shares. How- 
ever, this works out as follows: 


Repurchases 96 shares at 90 $8,700 


Recovers to 100 after 6 
months and sold 9,600 

Net Profit after 26% max- 
imum tax 665 

Net Profit on first transac- 
ey 3,700 
Total Net Profit . 430 


Brietly, by selling the stock at 
100 and paying the tax and re- 
purchasing on a reaction at 90, an 
eventual recovery to the old high 
produces a total net profit of $4,- 
365, after paying the tax twice. 
Simply holding the shares through 
the entire period of decline and 
recovery would still leave a net 
profit of only $3,700. 


This assumes 


a six months’ 
holding after the repurchase 
which the long-term investor 


would have done in any event, 
since presumably, he elects to hold 
the shares indefinitely. On the 
other hand, even on a “short- 
term” basis for the repurchase, it 
will be noted there is no tax of 
100%. 

It should be pointed out the 
26% rate is the maximum applica- 
ble to securities held six months 
or more. A married couple filing 
a joint return could show a net 
taxable income of approximately 
$28,000, before the 26% maximum 
tax would apply; an individual 
about $14,000. 

If after reacting from 100 to 90, 
the stock fails to recover, the long 
term holder who has not sold (be- 
cause of taxes) is no better off, 
having lost a good part of his 
earlier gain. Of course, the other 
consideration is that the shares 
may not decline after the sale, but 
that is beside the point in this dis- 
cussion, which deals with the idea 
expressed by many investors—“I 
would sell now and take my prof- 
it, if if weren’t for the tax.” 
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Merrill Lynch, Pierce, F 


not an offering of these shares for sale, or an offer to buy, or a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such shares. 
is made only by the Prospectus. 


The offering 


171,090 Shares 


The Oliver Corporation 


Common Stock 
($1 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by Subscription Warrants, to subscribe for these shares have 
been issued by the Company to holders of its Common Stock, which rights 
7, 1952, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders 


$30 per share 


be otlatned from any of the several under 


tas dealers tn securities and in 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
enner & Beane 


rilers 


ich the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


nly in states in which such 
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Missouri 


A nation-wide group of 144 un- 
derwriters, headed by Smith, Bar 
ney & Co., on Feb. 5 publicly 
sffered an issue of 400,000 shares 
‘f common stock (par $5) of Mon- 


santo Chemical Co. at $98 per 
snare. It was quickly oversub- 
cribed and the books closed. The 


Missouri bankers who participated 
in this offering were: Newhard, 
Cook & Co.: Reinholdt & Gardner; 
“mith, Moore & Co.; Edward D. 
‘ones & Co.: I. M. Simon & Co.; 
*tifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc.; Stix 
Co.; Metropolitan St. Louis Co.; 
ind A. G. Edwards & Sons. The 
©et proceeds from the sale of the 
sdditional shares will be added to 
tne general funds of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and used, among 
iher things, to further the com- 
pany’s expansion program, which 
mivolves capital additions to p.iants 
id facilities 


Three St Louis 
participated in the public 
iffering on Feb. 19 of 250,000 
ares of Koppers Company, Inc., 
ommon stock (par $10) at $45 
per share. They were Stifel, Nico- 
faus & Co., Inc.; Newhard, Cook 
& Co.; and Reinholdt & Gardner. 
The offering was reported to be 
auickly oversubscribed. 


investment 
frms 


Reinholdt & Gardner also on 
Feb. 19 particpated in a public 
offering of 85,000 shares of com- 
yaon stock (par 50 cents) of The 
Dayton Rubber Co. at $22.62 
per share. 


Sales of Western Auto Supply 
{o. (Missouri) during 1951 were 
the highest in the history of the 
company, according to the annual 
report for the year ended Dec. 

i, last, issued for publication to- 
by P. E. Connor, Chairman 
if the Board and President. Sales 
for the year totaled $160,066,094 
compared with $156,093,143 in 
1950, an increase of 2.5%. 

Net income after taxes amounted 

1951 to $5,579,388, equal to 
47.43 a share on the outstanding 
ommon stock. For the year 1950 
Ene company reported net income 
»f $6,842,292, or $9.11 per common 


tay 


ae | 


are. Mr. Connor pointed out 
ihat gross profit margins were 
fower in 1951 due to competitive 


wanditions which developed in 
raany of the company’s lines in 
tne second quarter of the year and 
ontinued through the remainder 
af the year. 

Net current 
futo Supply Co. of Dec. 31, 
(951, including cash and U. S. 
yovernment securities of $18,267,- 
755, totaled” $47,673.264 and the 
ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities was 4.3 to 1. 


assets of Western 


as 


Rice-Stix, Inc., St. Louis, reports 
that earnings for the year ended 
Nov. 30, 1951, were $1,035,175, 
equal to $3.35 per common share. 
This compares with a net of $1,- 
711,694, or 6.22 per share for the 
yerevious fiscal year. 


Brevities 


Curtis Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, for the year ended Nov. 30, 
1951, reports that earnings, after 
providing for Federal and State 
income taxes. amounted to $545,- 
659, equivalent to approximately 
$2.82 per share on the 193,365 
shares of common stock outstand- 
ing at the end of the year. This 
compares with $338,105, equal to 


$1.75 per share, earned in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. No excess prot- 
its tax was incurred for the yea! 


The United States Court of Ap- 
peals on Feb. 15 upheld an order 
of the District Court approving 
payment of $35,088,575 in accrued 
interest on bonds of the Missouri 
Pacific RR. and its subsidiary, 
International-Great Northern RR. 

If no request for a re-hearing 
or a stay of mandate is filed with- 
in 15 days, the District Court's 
payment orders will become effec- 


tive. The accrued interest pay- 
ment includes $33,478,575 on the 
first and refunding MoPac bonds, 


which is equivalent to three years’ 
interest, and $1,610,000 on Inter- 
national first mortgage bonds, the 
equivalent of one year’s interest. 


Edward D. Jones & Co. and as- 
sociates on Feb. 8 offered and 
quickly sold an issue of 40,000 
shares of Columbia Terminals Co. 
6% convertible preferred stock at 
par ($25 per share). Each share is 
convertible, at the option of the 
holder thereof, into 144 shares of 
common stock, subject to adjust- 
ment. The net proceeds are to be 
used to purchase new equipment 


required to meet increased de- 
mand for company services. The 
participating underwriters, other 
tran wdward VD. Jones & Co., 


were: Dempsey, Tegeler & Co.; A. 
G. Edwards & Sons; Hill Brothers: 
M-:Courtney-Breckenridge & Co.: 
Metropolitan St. Louis Co.; New- 
hard, Cook & Co.; Reinholdt & 
Gardner; Smith, Moore & Co.; 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc.:; Stix 
& Co.; Taussig, Day & Co., Inc.; 
and G. H. Walker & Co. 


An all-time record high of 
$223,317,150 in net sales by Inter- 
national Shoe Co., St. Louis, dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended last Nov. 
30 is shown in the company’s an- 
nual report mailed recently to 
stockholders. The 1951 sales were 
$24,677,132 above the previous 
year’s total of $198,640,018, and 
were $3,512,270 above the com- 
pany’s previous high of $219,804,- 
880 in 1948. 

Net income of $8,978,018 
pared with $10.957,707 the year 
before, and was equivalent to 
$2.64 per share of common stock 
in 1951 against $3.22 in 1950. A 
huge increase in Federal income 
taxes — $11,343,000 in 1951 com- 
pared with $8,193,703 in 1950 — 
more than accounted for the en- 
tire decrease in net income. In- 
come before Federal income taxes 
was $20,321,019 against $19,151,410 
the year before. 


com- 





Olin Industries 
Ely Walker Dry Goods Com. & Pfds. 
First National Bank 
Owens Corning Fiberglas 
Mercantile Trust 
Moloney Electric Class “A” 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Com. & Pfd. 
St. Louis Union Trust 
Stix Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Com. & Pfd. 
Wagner Electric 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


Landreth Building 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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The 


Production by International's 53 
shoe factories totaled 48,333,381 
pairs for the year, or more than 
10% of all shoes produced in the 
United States. While pairs pro- 
duced were about 6% under In- 
ternational’s total for the year be- 
fore, the report points out that the 
decrease is “roughly in line with 
the experience of the industry 
which will probably show a sim- 
ilar or slightly greater decrease 
the Bu- 


figures pub- 


for the year when final 


reau of Census are 
lished 

Military sales by International 
amounted to $33,248,604, 
for the 
year, Of total sales, the remaining 
$190,068 ,546 4% de- 


in for the 


last yea! 


against none previous 


represents a 


crease civilian sales 


year. 








In Investment Field 





Feb. 21, 1952 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia Annual Mid- 
Winter Dinner at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. 


Feb. 28, 1952 (Boston, Mass.) 
Boston Investment Club dinner 
meeting at the Yacht Club. 


March 12, 1952 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Bond Club of Detroit Annual 
Dinner at the Hotel Statler. 
March 14, 1952 (Toronto, Ont., 
Canada) 
Toronto Bond Traders Associa- 
tion Annual Dinner at the King 
Edward Hotel. 


April 17, 1952 (New York City) 

Security Traders Association of 
New York-Investment Traders As- 
sociation of Philadelphia bowling 
tournament. 


April 18, 1952 (New York City) 

Security Traders Association of 
New York annual dinner at the 
Waldorf Astoria. 


May 1-2, 1952 (Galveston, Tex.) 

Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers Association Spring Meet- 
ing at the Hotel Galvez. 


May 4-8, 1952 (San Francisco, Cal.) 

National Federation of Finan- 
cial Analysts Societies Fifth An- 
nual Convention at the Fairmont 
Hotel. 


May 9-10, 1952 (Los Angeles, Cal.) 

National Federation of Finan- 
cial Analysts Societies Fifth An- 
nual Convention at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel. 


May 14-17, 1952 (White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.) 


Spring Meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the Investment 
Bankers Association. 


June 6, 1952 (New York City) 
Bond Club of New York outing 
at Sleepy Hollow Country Club 
Sept. 28-Oct. 1, 1952 (Atlantic 
City, N. J.) 
American Bankers Associatior 
Annual Convention. 


Oct. 19, 1952 (Miami, Fla.) 


National Security Traders Asso 
ciation Convention at the Rone 


Plaza Hotel. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 5, 1952 
(Hollywood, Fla.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Annual Convention at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel. 
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Connecticut Brevities 


La Pointe-Plascomold Corpora- 
tion, producer of television anten- 
nas, has purchased the Spring- 
ville Mills. This sale is the fourth 
out of the seven J. P. Stevens & 
Co. mills in the former Rockville 
Division. The Springville Mills, 
which formerly employed 380 per- 
sons, will probably be used to 
manufacture special communica- 
tions equipment, now being pro- 
duced by the newly-acquired 
Press Wireless Manufacturing 
Company, Hicksville, Long Islana. 
La Pointe produces television an- 
tennas and a second subsidiary 
Sculli Machine Co. is making air- 
craft parts in East Hartford. 


The Federal Power Commission 
has issued to Windsor Locks Canal 
Company, subsidiary of Connecti- 
cut Light & Power, a three-year 
permit covering a proposed hydro- 
electric project. The new devel- 
opment at Enfield Rapids on the 
Connecticut River in Hartford 
County and Hampton County, 
Massachusetts, would include four 
generators with a total capacity 


of 42,000 kilowatts. Conversion 
during January of Connecticut 
Light & Power 3% debentures 
due Jan. 1, 1959 brought the 


amount outstanding down to $987,- 
100 compared to an original issue 
of $8,156,650 in 1949. The conver- 
sion rate was changed on Jan. 1, 
1952 to four shares of common 
for each $50 of debentures plus $4 
cash. The number of common 
shares outstanding increased to 
5,793,828 at the month-end. 


The annual report of Emhart 
Manufacturing Company for 1951 
shows that sales for the year in- 
creased to $30.8 million from $25.4 
million in 1950. With the assist- 
ance of a good EPT base the com- 
pany was able to increase net 
after taxes by $95,242 to $6.18 a 
share. While the amount of pro- 
duction for the defense program 
has been increasing, only a small 
percentage of the year’s sales is 
believed to be subject to renego- 
tiation. During 1950 and 1951 
some $4 million was spent on new 
plant and equipment for expan- 
sion and modernization. Of this 
amount about $1.2 million is cov- 
ered by Certificates of Necessity. 


At the annual meeting of Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company on 
Feb. 28, stockholders will vote on 
a proposal of the Board of Direc- 
tors to increase the authorized 
capital stock from 2.000,000 to a 
maximum of 4,000,000 shares of 
$10 par. The proposal has previ- 
ously been approved by the 1951 
session of the Connecticut General 
Assembly. 


The annual report of Wauregan 
Mills, Inc., shows that the com- 
pan’s operations for 1951 ran 
counter to the trend of most tex- 
tile companies. Sales increased 
from $2.9 million in 1950 to $4.5 
million, and net income was $419,- 
753 or $36.27 a common share as 
against a loss of $161,171 or $19.06 
a year earlier. Net working capi- 





We maintain primary markets in: 


tal more than doubled to $978,345 
at the year-end. 


United Aircraft Corp. has re- 
ceived a Certificate of Necessity 
on 65%-75% of a total of $4,205.- 
i77 to be spent at its Bridgeport 
plant. The company plans to ex- 
pand its helicopter production. 


On April 27, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad plans 
to discontinue use of steam loco- 
motives. Current deliveries of 23 
Diesel-electric locomotives will 
complete the changeover which 
was started 12 years ago. 


The prospectus in connection 
with the offering of 70,000 shares 
of common of The New Britain 
Machine Co. on a 1-for-2 basis at 
$20 a share reveals that on Dec. 3, 
1951, the company had unfilled 
orders of about $40 million, of 
which 86% is classified as for de- 
fense production. During 1951, 
production was expended to twice 
the 1950 rate. In addition, large 
amounts of work were subcon- 
tracted, amounting in the last 
quarter of 195) to 50% of the 
number of manufacturing hours 
worked in the company’s machine 
tool division. Some 30 subcon- 
tractors have been used. The 
heavy demands of the defense 
program have increased the per- 
centage of machine tool produc- 
tion to total sales from 50% in 
1947 to 72% in 1951. 


Sales of Russell Manufacturing 
Co. amounted to $18.3 million in 
the fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 
1951, compared to $12.3 million 
the previous year. Military sales 
were up from $482,000 in 1950 to 
$2,230,000, or 12% of the total in 
1951. In 1951, the company 
adopted Lifo for computing inven- 
tories in an effort to stabilize 
earnings. The adoption of Lifo 
resulted in a reduction of net in- 
come before taxes of $270,829. Net 
earnings were equal to $318,831 or 
$2.18 a share on the number out- 
standing at the year-end against 
$357,560 or $2.68 a share in 1950. 


Cook & Quinlan Formed 
In New York Gity 


Emerson C. Cook and Eldridge 
E. Quinlan have formed Cook & 
Quinlan with offices at 149 Broad- 
way, New York City, to act as 
cealers in state and municipal 
securities. 


Smith, Barney in New 
Chicago Location 


CHICAGO, Hl.—Smith, Barney 
& Co., members of the New York 
and Midwest Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce the removal of their Chi- 
cago offices to 39 South La Salle 
Street. 


With Pacific Coast Secs. 
(Special to THe FInaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
L‘''s ANGELES, Calif.—Albert 
G. Ewart is now affiliated with 
Pacific Coast Securities Company, 
634 South Spring Street. 
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Canada as a Place for Investment 


By WILLIAM PEARSON SCOTT* 
Vice-President, Wood, Gundy & Co., Toronto, Canada 


Among advantages of investment in Canada, Mr. Scott lists: 
(1) Canada’s fiscal policy which does not tax capital gains; 
(2) sound financial condition of government and nation; (3) 
larger scale capital expenditures and rising interest rates; and 
(4) expanding industries and greater utilization of natural 


resources. 


Foresees faverable balance for Canada in trade 


with United States. 


All North America, United 
States as well as Canada, was 
founded by small groups of cour- 
ageous men who had vision, faith 
and enterprise, 
and who were 
willing to in- 
vest their 
lives, as well 
as whatever 
wealth they 
possessed, in a 
Search for 
New Worlds 
to conquer. I 
use the word 
“conquer” be- 
cause these 
menhadto 
conquer diffi- 
culties and 
tribulations in 
the opening up and development 
of this Continent, the like of which 
we in our generation have never 
experienced. I strongly suspect 
many of them were little better 
than what we should now term 
“buccaneers.” 

One of the earliest of these 
groups of adventurers received its 
charter from King Charles II of 
England in 1670. They were known 
as “The Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England trading 
into Hudson's Bay.” There were, 
I believe, originally 17 or 18 of 
them, and their idea at that time 
Was to establish trading posts in 
Canada where English goods could 
be exchanged for furs with the 
Eskimos and Indidns, at that time 
the sole residents of all Northern 
and Western Canada. 


That small! group of men founded 
what is now known as “Hudson’s 
Bay Company,” still a great and 
flourishing trading enterprise. The 
nature of its operations altered as 
circumstances changed in Western 
Canada. For 200 years its profits 
were derived from trading with 
trappers. As farming grew during 
the last 75 years, it profited 
through establishing retail stores 
to serve the 
communities. 

Shortly after the formation of 
the Dominion of Canada, the gov- 
erning of the West, previously the 
function of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, was taken over by the 








W. P. Scott 


new and growing 





*An address by Mr. Scott before the 
Investment Analysts Club of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 14, 1952. 
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Dominion and a deal was made 
whereby this company was com- 
pensated by the grant of large 
acreage in Prairie Provinces. To- 
day another miracle has been hap- 
pening to this company in that 
they are the holder of oil and gas 
rights in probably the second or 
third largest acreage in Western 
Canada. 

I cite this example as this com- 
pany is certainly one of the old- 
est, and over a period of close to 
300 years has been one of the best, 
investments which the British 
ever made in another country. 

Basically, the people of Canada 
and the United States are much 
alike. In the early days our coun- 
try was settled by two main racial 
groups, French and English. Then 
to add to their numbers came the 
best of the German, Scandinavian, 
and other enterprising peoples of 
Europe, seeking freedom and an 
opportunity to advance their sta- 
tion in life. 

With the opening up of our 
Western Provinces, free land was 
offered which attracted not only 
many more people from Britain 
and Central Europe but farmers 
from your country who sold their 
land and moved across the border 
to take up their share of this free 
land. Our Prairie Provinces have 
been referred to as the Granary 
of the Empire, as Canada has the 
second largest exportable wheat 
crop in the world, next only to 
your country. 

Canada has been a full-fledged 
Dominion for 85 years. Over that 
period, I know of no country in 
the world whose government has 
shown greater stability. Canada 
is self-governing and has complete 
autonomy in both domestic and 
international affairs. I mention 
this because there are still some 
people who think that Canada, as 
a member of the British Common- 
wealth, is bound to support what- 
ever action the Government of the 
United Kingdom may take. That 
is not the case. 

To illustrate: while the United 
Kingdom declared war on Nazi 
Germany on Sept. 3, 1939, it was 
not until we decided to convene 
Parliament seven days later that 
war was declared by us, on Sept. 
10. 1939. We made this decision 
of our own accord—we were free 
to stay out of the conflict if we 
so decided—but I may add that 
the realization of the seriousness 
of this situation prompted us to 
take this action. On a later date 
we declared war against Japan 
on Dec. 7, 1941, prompted by the 
dastardly attack at Pearl Harbor 
on our friendly neighbor. 


Canada’s Fiscal Policy 

Having given you this sketchy 
background of Canada, I would 
like now to try and outline in 
more specific detail why it is my 
conviction that Canada is a good 
field for investment for either 
men or money. 

Firstly, I would like to deal 
with our fiscal policy. During the 
war we had a pay-as-you-go pol- 
icy in so far as it was practical 
to do so, and we financed the war 
by approximately 50% taxes and 
50% borrowing. Our war borrow- 
ing was done approximately one- 
third from individual citizens, one- 
third from our insurance and in- 
stitutional buyers, and one-third 


from bank borrowing. 


Our net debt increased. between 
1939 and 1946. from $3,200,000,000 
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to $13,400,000,000. While our taxa- 
tion was almost confiscatory, in- 
dustry was able to improve its fa- 
cilities through the medium of 
special depreciation allowances. 
Since the end of the war we nave 
continued this pay-as-you-go 
policy. 

Our corporation taxes in Canada 
this year will amount to over 52%. 
Our rates of individual taxation 
in varying brackets for married 
people are as high or higher than 
similar rates in your country, and 
in addition we have a sales tax 
which creates a very heavy penalty 
on the purchase of many articles, 
such as motor cars, household ap- 
pliances, etc. As a matter of in- 
formation, a car of a well-known 
make costs a purchaser in Toronto 
$2,311—as opposed to the same car 
costing in Chicago $1,760. 

Our theory of taxation in Canada, 
however, does have this redeem- 
ing feature—that so long as a man 
is alive we attempt to tax only 
his (come, we do not have a capi- 
tal gains tax until death and estate 
duties ovecome him. As a result 
of this high taxation Canada has 
accumulated surpluses since March 
31, 1946, up to the end of the last 
fiscal year, namely March 31, 1951, 
amounting to nearly $2,000,000,000. 
During this current fiscal year the 
surplus for the first nine months 
exceeds $720,000,000. 


The net result of all these sur- 
pluses will be a reduction in our 
net debt in Canada since the war 
of roughly $2,500,000,000 or ap- 
proximately 20%. 


Like you, we have a central 
banking system which controls the 
quantity of credit available in the 
country. When it became evident 
that a fairly heavy percentage of 


Canada’s gross national product 
would have to be diverted to 


defense purposes, thereby result- 
ing in heavy inflationary pres- 
sures, the central bank took ap- 
propriate action, and so far we 
have successfully reduced these 
pressures through monetary and 
credit means, rather than by 
means of bureaucratic controls 
which are almost impossible to 
maintain. 


The rate of interest available 
to investors has risen from a low 
of around 2% %'on long-term Do- 
minion of Canada bonds to around 
3.50%, and while the consequent 
drop in prices comes as a bit of a 
shock to some investors, thinking 
people are convinced that the con- 
sequences of this drop are much 
less than the consequences would 
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have been had the inflationary 
pressures been permitted to con- 
tinue. 

Two.«months ago the govern- 
ment removed all remaining ex- 
change controls. Canada thereby 
established the same freedom for 
money and securities to move into 
and out of the country as we had 
in prewar days. I think the United 
States and Switzerland are the 
only other countries in the world 
with this freedom for money and 
capital investment. The govern- 
ment’s measure reflected confi- 
dence in Canada’s credit position. 
Clearly, it left the United States 
and other outside investors free 
to take their capital out of Canada; 
at the same time it left Canadians 
free to invest their money out- 
side. So far events have amply 
justified the government’s action. 
As I speak to you today, the Cana- 
dian dollar is quoted around par— 
a year ago it was at a discount of 
around 5% in relation to the U. S. 
dollar. 

Canada today stands fourth 
among the major trading nations 
of the world—but she stands first 
in exports and imports per capita. 
The per capita foreign trade of 
Canada was three times as great 
as that of the United States in 
the year ending September, 1951. 
Our trade balance has generally 
been favorable with the world, but 
I would like here to suggest that 
some improvement in trade might 
reasonably be expected between 
our two countries. Canada last 
year spent over $2.8 billion on 
imports from the United States 
but our exports to the United 
States required to pay for these 
goods only amounted to $2.3 bil- 
lion. To put it different, Canadians 
spent roughly $13 per capita on 
United States imports for every 
$1 per capita spent by United 
States citizens on goods from 
Canada. 





Canada’s Postwar Capital 
Expenditures 

The postwar capital expendi- 
tures in Canada have more than 
doubled those of the war period. 
In the six war years, 1940 to 1945 
inclusive, new public and private 
investment in Canada aggregated 
over $8,000,000,000. In the six 
postwar vears, 1946 to 1951 in- 
clusive, the aggregate was about 
$19,250,000,000. 

You might like to know 
this $1944 billion was spent. 


how 
Resi- 


dential housing absorbed $4 bil- 
lion; power developments and 
other utilities over $3 billion: 


manufacturing industries $31 bil- 
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lion; primary industries including 
mining, logging, agriculture and 
construction, $3% billion. The re- 
mainder went into trade, commer- 
cial and financial undertakings 
and governmental purposes not al- 
ready covered in other groups. 
Roughly, three-fourths of the total 
represented new investments by 
private or non-government con- 
cerns. 

In considering the basic indus- 
tries in Canada, one of the im- 
portant factors in our industrial 
growth has been the development 
of our water power resources. 
Throughout Canada we have added 
to our installed water power ca- 
pacity since the end of 1945 about 
2,800,000 horsepower. In the 
Province of Ontario alone we have 
developed in that period increased 
generating production amounting 
to 1,350,000 h.p. We are still short 
of power in Ontario and are pres- 
ently engaged in building further 
developments at Niagara, and are 
hopeful of being able to com- 
mence developments on the St. 
Lawrence in the near future. As 
you know, the power phase of the 
St. Lawrence River project is a 
joint development in the Interna- 
tional Rapids between the State 
of New York and the Province of 
Ontario. The installation should 
produce 2,200,000 h.p. 


The seaway aspect of the plan 
can also be a joint development, 
if your Congress will approve 
United States participation; other- 
wise the Canadian Government 
has announced it is prepared to 
carry it through alone. 


Nowhere in the world has a 
continent the good fortune which 
this continent possesses in our 
joint system of fresh water lakes 
reaching, as they do, into the very 
heart of North America. Not only 
do they provide fresh water suf- 
ficient for a vastly increased pop- 
ulation, but with the development 
of a short stretch of the St. Law- 
rence River could bring the trade 
of the world into the heart of the 
continent at a fraction of the cost 
now prevailing. 


Newsprint Industry 


Our largest manufacturing in- 
dustry is pulp and paper. It falls 
into two classifications—one being 
newsprint, and the other pulp and 
fine papers. There have been great 
strides made in this industry since 
the period prior to the war. When 
war broke out, the newsprint in- 
dustry of Canada had just come 
through 10 years of drastic de- 


Continued on page 32 
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Inflation Has Been Stopped! 


By ARTHUR R. UPGREN* 
Economic Consultant, Minneapolis “Star and Tribune” 


Professor of Economics, 


University of Minnesota 


Asserting backbone of inflation has been broken, Prof. Upgren 


ascribes as causes: 


(1) high taxation; 


(2) restricted credit; 


(3) imcrease in annual rate of savings; and (4) decline in in- 
ventory accumulations. Predicts, by proper controls, defense 
expenditures can be increased $18 billion this year without 
inflation. Outlines proposals for reducing impact of reduced 


defense expenditures in 


President Truman's annual stint 
of three required reports is now 
done. These reports cover the 
“state of the union” message, “the 
economic re- 
port of the 
President,” 
and the an- 
nual “budget 
message.’ The 
grist for our 
economic mill 
is now in hand. 
Now we are 
prepared with 
charts and 
graphs to 
chisel out our 
economic 
views and to 
obtain an idea 
of “what’s 
ahead?” 

Last August in an address be- 
fore the Graduate School of Sav- 
ings and Loan, conducted annu- 
ally at Bloomington, Indiana, by 
the Indiana University, an address 
published by the “Commercial and 





Arthur R. Upgren 


*An address by Prof. Upgren at the 
Midwinter Meeting of The Mortgage 
Bankers’ Association, Chicago, Ill., F 


coming years. 


Financial Chronicle,’ August 30, 
1951, I discussed the question of 
inflation. In it I asserted and 
showed that the deflationary fac- 
tors had come into preponderance. 
Since August, 1951, and estimat- 
ing the price movements for Feb- 
ruary, 1952, I think we can safely 
say that the rise in the cost of 
living in the past six months has 
been no more than 2% and in the 
same six months past, the whole- 
sale price level has declined by 
1%. These are indeed small 
changes in our price levels. 


In the preceding fourteen 
months or from mid-June, 1950, 
immediately before the outbreak 
of conflict in Korea, to August 
of 1951, the cost of living rose by 
9% and wholesale prices by 13%. 

Thus, in the past six months 
we have seen, to be precise in the 
calculation, the rate of rise in the 
cost of living |halved, and we 
have seen wholesale prices decline 
where they had previously risen. 
If we consider the price level for 
farm products we find that an 
earlier rise of 25% also has been 


os “bent” downward into a decline 
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tant commodities which rose 48% 
after Korea have since lost one- 
third of that rise. 


Inflation Backbone Broken 


The backbone of inflation has 
been broken. Just as a physio- 
logical “fracture” must have its 
causes, this downward price break 
from the earlier inflationary 
trend has had its causes too. If 
we have succeeded in stopping 
inflation, and if we can learn of 
the causes, which achieved it, we 
can come by the important eco- 
nomic knowledge of how to keep 
inflation in check. In fact we can 
also learn of the economic forces 
which are being built up in 
strength in the present to shape 
the fvwture. Therefore, we can 
have hope of discerning tomor- 
row’s as well as today’s “Eco- 
nomic State of the Nation.” 

We know now in retrospect that 
three compelling economic forces 
were being built up in the war 
years from 1941 to 1945 which 
became completely determingtive 
of the economic state of the nation 
from 1946 to 1950. Those forces 
were a monetary national income 
of twice any previously known 
amount, an accumulation of fresh, 
liquid assets in the amount of 225 
billion dollars, and concomitantly 
with this huge growth in income 
and reserves, there was accumu- 
lated a huge amount of “starved” 
demand or deferred demand 
represented by the automobiles, 
refrigerators, and radios, for ex- 
ample, that we failed to produce 
during the war years. Now when 
price levels were officially freed 
with the demise of WPB and the 
anesthesia of OPA, these power- 
ful economic forces—huge income 
and liquidity pressures abetted 
for power within the same econ- 
omy by ‘a vacuum of durable 
goods and housing—pushed the 
economy upward to output levels 
that became the envy of the 
world, 


In 1950 we produced 8,003,000 
automotive vehicles, 1,490,000 
refigerators and washing ma- 
chines, 14,590,000 radios, not to 
mention 7,464,000 television sets 
and 92,700,000 tires. This score- 
board is available each year in the 
February issue of the “Survey of 
Current Business.” The 1951 “eco- 
nomic league” official statistics, 
therefore, will soon be available. 


Pressures That Have Stopped 
Inflation 


Now let our analysis revert to 
two principal lines. These are the 
analysis of the pressures which 
stopped inflation in 1951 and the 
more difficult problem of looking 
into the forces being built up 
behind those pressures. These can 
give us clues as to “the economic 
shape of things to come.” 


When three major price indexes 
out of four have been bent from 
a sharply rising trend into posi- 
tive declines, powerful hands 
have been at work. What were the 
gradually rising tides which 
brought a check to inflation and 
which promise that a check to 
the yet slightly rising cost of liv- 
ing may soon be administered? 

The forces which have been 
thus resisting inflation are four 
in number: 


First, taxation was increased 
sufficiently to produce a surplus 
Of $3,510,000,000 in the traditional 
or administrative budget and an 
excess of no less than $7,635,000,- 
0CO in cash operating income over 
cash outgo for the federal treas- 
ury in the fiscal year which ended 
June 30, 1951. Such surplus ‘tax 
takes” are powerfully deflation- 
ary. These billions of dollars were 
not returned by the federal gov- 
ernment for spending and re- 
spending. 

Second, in addition to restrict- 
ing the flow of total purcha-ing 


power by excess tax receipts, we 
administered further restriction 
by credit policy. This restri-:ion 


was in three main, classifi: ‘le, 


forms. Regulation X increased 
down payment on houses. Regu- 
lation W increased, similarly, 


down payment requirements in 
the purchase of consumers dur- 
able goods on the installment plan, 
and the period of repayment was 
required to be substantially 
shartened. This action held back 
demand and the prices demanders 
could afford to pay. The prices 
of consumers durable goods were 
checked and supplies too have 
since been adequate. The final 
form of credit restriction. was 
brought about by allowing #ed- 


eral security issues to sell at 
prices below the “pegged” prices 
of “100 or better.” Such prices 


had prevailed for many years and 
until February 1951 throughout 
the postwar years. As a result of 
the decline below 100 in govern- 
ment bond prices, the Federal Re- 
serve authorities, to that extent, 
withdrew their hitherto “open” 
and “standing” offer to anyone 
to convert without penalty, a 
government bond into immedi- 
ately spendable cash. Similarly 
for banks was withdrawn the 
standing offer to convert any 
bank-held bonds into Federal Re- 
serve credit for banks against 
which banks in turn could lend 
upon a basis of six to one due to 
our fractional reserve system. 
Third, there were two “spend- 
ing drives” by consumers, follow- 
ing invasion first by the North 
Koreans and later by the Chinese 
Communist “volunteers.” Each of 
these drives had driven depart- 
ment store sales up from 290 to 
362 in July and December, of 1950 
(1935-39 average—100). Consum- 
ers became so sated with goods 
that their purchases declined sub- 
stantially. In fact, consumers 
themselves applied their own 
“non-spending” brand of astrin- 
gent to a rising flow of personal 
disposable incomes so as to result 
in $11,500,000,000 increase in their 
annual rate of savings. This in- 
crease in the annual rate of sav- 
ings by $11,500,000,000 (from the 
first to second quarter of 1951) 
was the result of a $5 billion in- 
crease in personal disposable in- 
come and a $6,500,000,000 decrease 
in personal consumption expendi- 


tures. Thus consumer demand, a 
great inflationary pressure in 
1950, was voluntarily converted 


into a great deflationary force for 
1951. The “conversion” produced 
in due course; a decline of 40% 
in the rate of production of all 
consumer durable goods (as re- 
vealed by a new consumers dura- 
ble goods index, initially pub- 
lished in a special article in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin - for 
October, 1951). 


Fourth, after building up inven- 
tories in response to rising “new 
orders” induced by 1950’s rise in 
consumer purchases, the rate of 
accumulation of business inven- 
tories declined most substantially 
in the second quarter of 1951. 
After a loss in inventories caused 
by consumers’ rapacious, instant, 
demand for goods in the third 
quarter of 1950 following the out- 
break of conflict in Korea, busi- 
ness enlarged its inventories at 
the annual rate of more than $10 
billion in the next two quarters. 
With the cessation of consumers’ 
high rate of purchase in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951, this inventory 
build-up rate rose to the huge fig- 
ure of $15,900,000,000 in the spring 
quarter of 1951. Orders of busi- 
ness were filled by factories, con- 
sumers abated their purchases, in- 
ventories rose. In the subsequent 
quarters business cut-back pro- 
duction schedules and thus 
brought about a reduction in this 
rate of inventory accumulation to 
only $4 billion in the final quarter 
of 1951. 


Economy Strengthened 
We have now reviewed and 
measured quantitatively the four 
maior Pressures which brought 
the cos? living index under fair 
degree of control in 1951 and 
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which bent all other rising price 
indexes downward. In doing this 
we have enormously strengthened 
our economy. In doing this we 
have done our part as the world’s 
largest buyer of all raw materials 
and many foods and fibres, to give 
a sound, solid, and stable price 
platform upon the basis of which 
other nations may now build their 
own fiscal solvency. 


What consequences are likely to 
stem into 1952 from these events 
of 1951? What lessons are help- 
ful for the management of a suc- 
cessful economy in 19527 What 
economic prospects are being built 
up for the remainder of the dec- 
ade, particularly the years of this 
decade which will witness mili- 
tary security expenditure reduc- 
tion? 

The forces which caused the 
fracture of the price curves in 
1951 are in three instances out of 
four available for our use in 1952. 
Though I suggest the history of 
the past 20 months, since the out- 
break of conflict in Korea, should 
prevail upon us to reduce our out- 
lays for military and economic 
and government expenditure, I 
would point out that if they are 
not to be reduced, taxation must 
be increased to avoid inflation. 
This is the first force. Credit re- 
striction, the second force, con- 
tinues available for further use. 
If the authorities in the central 
banking system of the United 
States become convinced of the 
desirability of curbing inflation, 
should it again arise seriously, 
they could institute very fraction- 
ally higher interest rates to curb 
credit. The authorities in the 
United States Treasury should 
recognize that last year in the 
final quarters every form of sav- 
ings increased, but theirs. United 
States Savings Bonds, Marion B. 
Folsom, Treasurer of Eastman 
Kodak Company and Chairman of 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, recently pointed out, 
are a 1941 model and a 1952 model 
could be designed to promote the 
maintenance of the past, recent 
past, high rate of personal saving. 
In fact, the only place where the 
American consumer “can have hig 
cake and eat it too” is in increas- 
ing savings. When in a.war pro- 
duction period the flow of goods 
to consumers must be limited by 
the war production authorities, 
the consumer has two choices: 


(1) All consumers can spend ail 
of their incomes, now swollen by 
the money incomes won from both 
war goods and civilian goods pro- 
duction, only on consumer goods; 
Result: they get no more goods 
but only pay higher prices for the 
goods they get. 

(2) All consumers can save at 
greatly increased rates; Result: 
they get all the goods at more 
nearly constant prices and they 
can have their savings too! 

Clearly, every encouragement 
to saving should be made. 

Only in the field of inventories 
is One of our four inflation con- 
trol devices not available in 1952. 
But we could somewhat curb 
business plant expansion to take 
its place. 


By the use of these controls we 
should be able to increase defense 
expenditures by this year’s 
planned $18,000,000,000 without 
inflation. Last year (from 1950 
to the peak in 1951) total national 
production of every kind rose by 
$65,000,000,000. Of this $18 bil- 
lion was defense oujtlays. The 
remainder was “private boom.” 
In that private boom was con- 
tained many expenditures which 
can be called “anticipatory de- 
fense expenditures.” Thus, much 
of our defense outlay this year, 
1952, was contained within the 
economy’s output last year. The 
inflationary pressure this year 
will not be as high. But if we 
fail to use our general or indirect 
controls, inflation will revive as 
defense expenditures mount, as 


Continued on page 16 
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MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 





NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. (Coa! mines 
ind properties in Pennsylvania, West Vir- * 
ginia and Kentucky. Supplies high grade metal- 


lurgical coal for National’s tremendous needs 





> 9 . > 
National’s own mines supply essential coal shite ita ita teeta 


f ° | ki d Michigan. The only integrated steel mill in the 
or its stee -mda ing nee S De troit area. Produces a wide range ot carbor 
steel products, N-A-X Alloy Steels ... is a 


major supplicr of all types of steel for the 


Coal is indispensable to steel production. In the form of coke, it 1s the blast-furnace automotive industry. 


fuel that produces the incandescent heat necessary to convert iron ore into pt 


cr 
‘os 
“ts a Teitih, Sailnet pret . WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY. Mills at Weirton, 
ron t 1e ASIC Ingres ient 2) stee ° Weet Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. World's 
; A ~ d 7 : largest independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
kor every ton of steel produced, approximately | 14 tons of coal must be mined Producer of a wide range of other important 
° i. 4 a? 4 : steel products 
and made into coke. And it cannot be just ordinary coal. It must be of special teel product 
vpes, free fre armful impurities and carefully blended for the exacting require- 
types, free from h ul mful impuritie d carefully blendec c y require : scinaiaditiian Cintas tut ah Oris Kolin 
ments of steelmaking. Steel Corporation. Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, 
' ; = ind Terre Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufac- 
National Steel is exceptionally well provided with coal. Extensive holdings in turer of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
; . a. P , F ’ : . . Stran-Steel nailable traming. 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky yield an abundant supply of high- 
grade metallurgical coal. National s mines are equipped with the most modern HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
facilities for the preparation of coal tor blast furnace use. Produces ore from extensive holdings in Great 
Lakes region. National Steel is also participat- 
" a . . . - - ° ° ing in lier che velopment of ew Labrador-Quebe 
Foresighted provision of raw materials for present and future steel-making 1s . t brador-Quebec 


- : . . ts iron ore fields. 
another mark of National’s progressiveness . . . another reason why National 


Steel is one of America’s leading producers of steel. THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION. Blast 
~ furnace division located in Buffalo, New York. 


NATIONAL STEEL AA CORPORATION Mouton, Yen Mccoy sein wei 


Recently erected warehouse, 
a Quonset building supplied by the Stran-Stcel 
Division, covers 208,425 square feet. Provides 
facilities for distribution of steel products 


throughout Southwest. 
SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Alerting Opposition to 
SEC Tax Proposal 


communicate directly to the SEC or their Senators or Rep- 
resentatives. Likewise, the National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies has requested its members to comment 
on the proposal by March 1. 

Among the many letters which we received and which 
are published hereunder are communications from Hon. 
Styles Bridges, Senator from New Hampshire, Hon. Thur- 
mond Chatham, Congressman from North Carolina, and 
Hon. Harold C. Hagen, Congressman from Minnesota. 


In the light of our contention that Title V was a 
“slip-in” provision, Senator Bridges’ letter is particu- 
larly enlightening. He said, among other things: 
“Under these circumstances the sequence which ob- 
tained in the passage of the 1952 Independent Offices 
Appropriations Bill reveals in part the method by 
which the proviso you question became law. Hear- 
ings of witnesses on the SEC were held by the Senate 
on April 11, 1951, at which time the proviso was not 
a part of the bill. On April 27, 1951, the House Com- 
mittee reported the bill with the fee proviso added 
by the House Committee. The Senate Committee, 
prior to its report, asked the SEC for any additional 
testimony they desired to provide concerning the 
House bill. In reply to the Senate, request, the SEC 
made no protest against the proviso, nor did any other 
public or private group.” 

Title V was not originally a part of the Appropriations 
Bill in question. The report of the House Committee made 
by Mr. Thomas of the Committee on Appropriations con- 
tained the following comment: 


Fees and Charges 


“The Committee is concerned that the government 
is not receiving full return from many of the services 
which it renders to special beneficiaries. Many fees for 
such services are specifically fixed by law, and in some 
cases it is specifically provided that no fees shall be 
charged. In other cases, however, no fees are charged 
even though the charging of fees is not prohibited; and 
in still others fees are charged upon the basis of for- 
mulae prescribed in law, but the application of the 
formulae needs to be re-examined to bring the actual 
charges into line with present-day costs and other 
related considerations. 

“It is understood that other committees of the Con- 
gress have interested themselves in this matter and that 
studies now are under way which may result in fur- 
ther legislation to require that adequate consideration 
be received for such services. However, such studies 
are necessarily time-consuming and the required legis- 
lation may not be enacted for a considerable period. 
Accordingly, the Committee has inserted language in 
the bill (Title V, page 60) which would authorize and 
encourage the charging or increasing of fees to the ex- 
tent permitted under present basic laws, but which 
would in no way conflict with studies now under way 
to effect changes in such basic laws. 

“It is estimated that in 1952 the government will 
receive more than $300,000,000 in fees from sources of 
the type here under consideration. It seems entirely 
possible that many of these fees could be raised, and 
that fees could be charged for other services of similar 
types in cases where no charge is now made, to the 
extent that the government might realize upwards of 
$50,000,000 additional revenue. 

“The bill would provide authority for government 
agencies to make charges for these services in cases 
where no charge is made at present, and to revise 
charges where present charges are too low, except in 
cases where the charge is specifically fixed by law or 
the law specifically provides that no charge shall be 
made. It is not the Committee’s intention in including 
this provision to disturb existing practices with respect 
to charges for postal services, sales of power 
interest on loans by the government.” 

The above quotation indicates how Title V found its 
way into the Act. 

This, and the statement in Senator Bridges’ letter 
that no protest was made against the proviso by either 
the SEC or any other public or private group, is significant. 

While the SEC was aware of the proviso, it is quite 
clear that the public generally, and particularly the securi- 


, or the 
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ties industry, were not. Title V has been appropriately 
referred to as a ‘“‘sneak”’ provision. 

The Independent Offices Appropriations Act recites 
that it is for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. 

Clearly, the efficacy of the Act terminates on 
that date since the appropriations are made only for 
the period of one year. 

The logical conclusion would therefore be that the 
whole of the Act terminates as of June 30, 1952, and that 
whatever authorizations are given by its terms lose their 
effectiveness then. 

However, can anyone conceive that the SEC will adopt 
that attitude, or that the period during which it will cease 
to exercise the powers that it seeks under its present pro- 
posal will end with the termination of the statute? 

There can be no doubt that unless the Commission 
is compelled by the tide of public opinion to alter its 
course, or by a specific decision of the courts to do so, 
that it will continue to exercise its taxing power until 
there has been a specific repeal by Congress of Title V. 

We take the view that Title V is permissive and not 
mandatory despite the fact that thereunder Congress has 
expressed its opinion that government agencies shall be 
self-sustaining to the full extent possible; for later on the 
Act continues to provide that the head of each Federal 
Agency is authorized to prescribe such fees, charges or 
prices, if any, as ‘he shall determine,” in case none exists, 
or redetermine in case of an existing one, to be fair and 
equitable. 

This allows wide latitude and it may well be found 
by the head of a Federal Agency that the statutory fees 
already set up constitute a limitation which is fair and 
equitable. 

This construction is particularly appropriate in view 
of the following provision of Title V: 

“Provided further, That nothing contained in this 
title shall repeal or modify existing statutes prescribing 
bases for calculation of any fee, charge or price, but this 
proviso shall not restrict the redetermination or recalcula- 
tion in accordance with the prescribed bases of the amount 
of any such fee, charge or price.”’ 


At present, the charges now made by the SEC, other 
than charges for copies of documents, are specified in 
the Acts of Congress administered by the Commission. 
These afe: (1) the registration fee specified in Section 
6(b) of the Securities Act of 1933; (2) the annual regis- 
tration fee for national securities exchanges specified 
in Section 31 of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934; 
and (3) the filing fee specified in Section 307(b) of the 
Trust Indenture Act of 1934 for trust indentures relat- 
ing to securities not required to be registered under 
the Securities Act of 1933. 


If changes in charges and fees levied by the SEC are 
demanded, in following out a precedent such changes 
should come about through amendment by Congress of 
the acts in question. 

The Commission has thus far extended to March 10 
the time within which those interested might give their 
views on the SEC proposal to tax the securities industry. 
Considering the far-reaching effect of such taxes not only 
to the securities industry but to all business in general 
regulated by Federal Agencies and thus affected in one 
way or another by the contemplated action, which if per- 
mitted to stand will be followed by those agencies, we feel 
that this time limitation is utterly inadequate and that a 
further liberal extension of time should be granted. 

The result of the instant editorial on Feb. 7 was truly 
electric. The response in alerting the securities industry 
for united opposition to the SEC proposal has been most 
gratifying. 

Financial writers of various dailies have taken up our 
attack and are opposing the SEC proposal. 

Congress is presented with a genuine opportunity 
to be of immediate service to the public. Since Title V 
was a “slip-in”’ provision into an Appropriations bill, 
it was not given adequate consideration and was im- 
properly encompassed in that Act, and since its imple- 
mentation now by the SEC, later by other Federal 
Agencies, will cause no end of havoc in the business 
world, and will submit that world to taxes in the form 
not authorized under our Constitution, our Federal 
legislators would do well to immediately repeal Title V 
of the Indevendent Offices Appropriations Act. 

In our editorial of Feb. 7 we indicated that we would 
welcome comments from our readers on the SEC pro- 
posal. As many of those already received as currently 
can be accommodated follow. Others already in hand or 
received at a later date will appear in subsequent issues. 


What Others Say 
About the SEC 
Tax Proposal 


MURRAY HANSON 


General Counsel, 
Investment Bankers Association 
of America 


Editor’s Note: The Investment 
Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, in a cir- 
cular letter to 
memobers, 
dated Feb. 13 
and signed by 
Murray Han- 
son, its Gen- 
eral Counsel, 
and approved 
by the Board 
of Governors, 
calls upon the 
groups and the 
membership of 
the organiza- 
tion to “take 
allappropriate 
measures to 
oppose the 
adoption of the proposal and to 
secure repeal or change in the 
law under which it is made.” 
The text of Mr. Hanson’s letter 
follows: 


To All Members: 


Re: Proposed New SEC Fees and 
Charges to Be Levied Against 
Broker-Dealers and Others. 


There is enclosed: 


(1) A copy of the SEC’s “Notice 
of Proposal to Adopt and Amend 
Rules with Respect to Fees and 
Charges by the Commission”; 

(2) A copy of Title V of the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriations 
Act of 1952 (which is the provi- 
sion of the law under which these 
proposed new charges are being 
made); and 

(3) A list of the membership of 
the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

You should note particularly 
that the SEC proposes among other 
things: 

“Annual registration fee pay- 
able by brokers and dealers— 
$50 plus $10 for each officer, 
partner, employee, etc., engaged 
in selling securities or super- 
vising such activity.” 

This proposal was discussed at 
length at the Winter Meeting of 
the Board of Governors of the 
Association last weekend, and it 
was the sense of the Board that it 
the Groups and the membershi; 
should take all appropriate meas- 
ures to oppose the adoption of this 
proposal and to secure repeal or 
change in the law under which it 
is made. 





Murray Hanson 


The following are some of the 
reasons for the Governors’ feel- 
ings in this matter: 

(1) As Title V is presently writ- 
ten. it would be possible for the 
SEC to impose fees and charges 
on those under its jurisdiction to 
cover the entire cost of its oper- 
ations, and as the Commission 
presumably is operating in the 
interest of investors and the pub- 
lic generally, it is believed that it 
should be supported out of the 
general revenues of the Govern- 
ment and not by fees, charges, or 
taxes on only those coming under 
its jurisdiction. This Tit'e applies 
equally to other independent 
agencies of the Government. 

(2) We ean think of no more 
likely way to stimulate the growth 
of bureaucracy in government 
than to authorize and direct agen- 
cies of government to levy fees, 
charges or taxes to make them- 
selves “self supporting.” 

(3) The law under which this 
proposal is made provides, among 
other things, that such fees or 


charges should “be fair and equit- 
able taking into consideration di- 
Continued on page 41 
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H™ are the five new cars General Motors offers 


you for ‘52. 
Each has a famous name of its own: Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac. 
Each has its own personality in styling, appointments, 
features, power. 
But all enjoy an advantage which stems from the 
research into better ways to do things —the testing of 


everything from the integrity of metal to the sound- 
ness of design — the broad knowledge of engineering 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE’ 


and manufacturing methods which General Motors 
provides. 

The results, as you will discover, are comfort, conven- 
ience, performance unknown a few years ago. 

Each year witnesses new advances — and we believe 
you will find these newest cars, now readied for the 
market, the finest we have built thus far. 


We invite you to see them now at your local GM 
dealer's —and you will know why “your key to greater 
value’ appears on the key of every car. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Your Key to Greater Value - 


The Key to a General Motors Car 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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Observations... 


concluded that the policyholders have no control over the 
management of the New York mutual companies, and that the 
directors are completely self-perpetuating. It was the SEC's 
conclusion that the present laws have the effect of disfran- 
chising the policyholder and entrenching the management. 
The commission was concerned by the fact that the directors 
of these companies are in fact not selected by the policy- 
holders, elected by them, or even subject to removal by policy- 
holders in the event that their actions should be contrary to 
the interests of the policyholders. Necessarily these com- 
panies were bound to be manayed on an autocratic basis until 
some mechanism could be devised to give the real owners 
some voice in the management of them. 

In its report the commission detailed particular abuses 
which had resulted from the self-perpetuating control of 
the life insurance companies. It is not surprising that the 
Superintendent of Insurance has uncovered additional abuses. 


“Corporate Democracy” and the Life Companies 
Today we are very conscious of our democracy. It is the 
trademark which we merchandise in the propaganda war 
against the authoritarian regimes of the Iron Curtain. In 
1ecent years the term “corporate democracy” has come into 
vogue, and every year responsible managements of industrial 
companies have recognized the importance of giving their 
stockholders an increasing role in company affairs. The sole 
exceptions have been the life insurance companies, which 
have managed to maintain their enormous and ever-increasing 
empires on an authoritarian and sel{-perpetuating basis. 
The Legislature of 1906, under the late Chief Justice 
Hughes’ leadership, took what was an enormous stride for 
1906 toward the democratization of the life insurance com- 
panies. The Legislature of 1952 has the opportunity of taking 
up, 46 years later, the business of perfecting those earlier re- 
forms. Another legislative committee should be promptly 
organized to review the present adequacy of the 1906 reforms 
and to draft legislation which will give the owners of the com- 
panies some voice in their own houses. 
—RICHARD H. WELS. 
New York City, Feb. 18, 1952 
Mr. Wels’s depiction of the virtual disfranchisement of the 
policyholder-owners of the mutualized life insurance companies 
is valid. But such exclusion of the owners from their institutions’ 
affairs (as in the case of the mutual savings banks) merely con- 


stitutes an extension of the persisting basic evil in our general” 


American corporate set-up under which ownership is divorced 
from control. Hence Mr. Wels’s suggested remedy of merely new 
legislation to restore voting rights falls far short of satisfying the 
basic needs of insurance democracy. 

Under the Securities and Exchange Commission’s proxy rules 
and enforcement machinery applicable to all registered com- 
panies, the attempt is being made legally to safeguard the privi- 
leges of voting democracy in our industrial corporations. But in 
the translation of such legally guaranteed privileges into practical 
effect, after almost two decades of SEC regulation the wide and 
distinct vap between the owners and the actual management of 
their property remains unbridged. Stockholder apathy renders 
his annual meeting largely unattended and his company’s reports 
unread; and when individual stockholder attempts to remedy 
blatant abuses occasionally do crop up, the results are usually 
futile. 

Organization is the most important key toward remedying 
the plight of the nation’s community of 10 million-or-so scattered 
shareholders; yet their own apathy and voluntary abdication are 
the main obstacles barring such joint protection. Thus it is that 
the stimulation of sieckholder interest has been largely confined 
to the hands of “public relations” experts or to a few colorful in- 
dividuals eliciting attention through antics at annual meetings. 
In licu of basic corporate questions, they concentrate their efforts 
on superficial issues us management compensation (appealing to 
the envy motive), harp on company “manners,” or plead for direc- 
tor representation according to sex. 

Remedy for absentee ownership via the director system, has 
seemed feasible; but actual attempts have fallen short, and current 
proposals seem impracticable. The outside paid “professional 
director” has provided no cure-all either in England, Holland, 
or here. Quite apart from the manner of his selection, or whether 
thde “window-dressing” motive enters, there is no warrant for 
the assumption that the professional director will protect the 
interests of the pubiic or non-management shareholders; that the 
receipt of a fee gives him greater integrity than the non-salaried 
director in resisting the influence of management. In the 
State of New Jersey, under a law now extinct, the State Chan- 
cellor appointed three public members of the mutual insurance 
companies boards. But such members would seem to add little 
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to the protection already coming from supervisory authorities, 
und to harbor many of their faults. (as currying to management). 

In Canada, where it is provided that one-third of the direc- 
tors must be elected directly by the policyholders, it seems doubt- 
ful whether they any more than the stockholder—representing 
directors, offer solution to the absentee-ownership problem. 

Disclosure, in the absence of joint ownership, constitutes the 
most effective safeguard for good corporate practice. This is so 
not because of stockholder action on matters disclosed, or even 
his interest; but through management’s consciousness of putting 
itself on record. In the case of the life insurance companies, 
both the mutualized and the stock entities, much more could be 
done along these lines—their income and asset reporting being as 
inscrutable as the Einstein Theory to the professional analysts as 
well as to the public holders of shares or policies. 

But neither disclosure, nor Mr. Wels’s voting reform, nor 
any other device, can substitute adequately for the active inter- 
est of the public owners—either in the case of the industrial 
the insurance company. And in no other way 
than their interest coupled with organization can the paternalistic 
state be kept out, and fiee enterprise saved from socialization! 


corporation or 
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Continued from page 12 


Inflation Has Been Stopped! 


many lines of production are in- 


creased, and as inventories will 
have been reduced all the way 
possible. 


The outlook for a hot war seems 
much reduced since the days of 
the North Korean invasion and 
the Chinese Communist “volun- 
teers” entrance into the Korean 
war. We need this year to recon- 
sider whether we are engaged in 
a long run production struggle or 
a short run effort. My view is 
that we are not now, nor likely 


in the visible future, to be en- 
gaged in a hot war. Therefore, 
our real contest is a production 


contest, not an arms contest, with 
Communism. 


Direct Controls Should Not Be 
Continued 


To win that contest and to win 
Allies from all the world, we shall 
not have to demonstrate so much 
the superiority of our arms as 
demonstrate the superiority § in 
freedom and in welfare of our 
free enterprise state. So, we must 
keep it a free state. The continu- 
ance of direct controls that fetter 


and strait-jacket our economy 
and its production mechanism 
should not be allowed. 


Our objective should be a freely 
producing economy, neither suf- 
fering inflation nor using direct 
controls to stop inflation. Our 
objective should be an economy 
in which we obtain our defense 
production needs by indirect or 
general controls. That objective 
requires this year no increase in 
taxation; it should require aboli- 
tion of the excess profits tax by 
‘mid-year; and it should make 
these two goals attainable by the 
reduction in military security 
outlays, by reduced economic as- 
sistance Outlays, and by the re- 
duction in government spending 
in other areas. Such a free, un- 
fettered economy can outproduce 
any nation On earth. 


Forces to Counteract Reduced 
Defense Outlays 


A final review should be made 
of the forces that are now build- 
ing up which will be determina- 
tive of the kind of economy we 
shall have as defense outlays are 
reduced. Such reduction may be 
this year, as I would urge, or from 
1954 to 1956. In the latter year, 
the military production outlays 
would have declined by $20.000,- 
000,000 down to the $35,000,000,- 
000 level anticipated and dis- 
cussed by the National City Bank 
of New York in its “Monthly 
Letter” for October. These forces 
I view as wholly and powerfully 
favorable to a strong economy in 
the years of this decade which 
shall follow its first years of high 
military outlays. The forces may 
be briefly summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

(1) As defense expenditures are 
decreased, tax reduction can occur 
simultaneously, dollar for dollar, 
with such reduction in defense 


outlays. In the first World War, 
our taxes covered only 32°, of 
total costs. In the second World 
War taxes covered 46% of total 
costs. Inasmuch as the budget in 
the second World War attained a 
peak of $100,000,000,000 in ex- 
pense and $47,000,000,000 in re- 
ceipts, there was required a $53,- 
000,000,000 expense reduction be- 
fore there could be any tax reduc- 
tion at all and yet have a balanced 
budget. Fortunately, war outlays 
declined by 1946 in the amount of 
$68,000,000,000. As a result, two 
veneral tax reductions were 
passed. They probably had a 
value of $15,000,000,000. Tax rev- 
enues fell only by one-half this 
amount because of bouyancy in 


the tax base, i. e., because the 
national income was enlarged. 
Thus, after the second war, we 


enjoyed only $1 of tax reduction 
for each $5.50 of reduction in ex- 
penditures within the federal bud- 
get. 

After the present military pro- 
duction effort, we shall be able to 
enjoy $1 of tax reduction for 
every $1 in expense reduction. 
That will be enormously stimulat- 
ing to otir economy. 

(2) We are building up individ- 
ual incomes as the result of in- 
creased productivity (due mostly 
to business’s $130 billion increase 
in capital investment since the 
end of the war). 

Incomes are also growing as the 
result of enlarged employment 
and the wise use of the General 
Motors type of wage contract 
which shares and induces produc- 
tivity increases with its workers. 

As the result of growing in- 
comes, from 65 to 80% of American 
families can afford to own a new 
home with the proviso that they 
have such homes at a price rang- 
ing from the middle average and 
lowest one-quarter dverage re- 
spectively. 

With such an enormous enlarge- 
ment in the ability of families to 
buy, we can expect to have a 
1,500,000 a year housing market for 
all the 1950 decade after defense. 
We can also plan on terminating 
much of our public housing ex- 
cept for the lowest group of fam- 
ilies and expect where some as- 
sistance is required to promote 
slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment. Such a huge market 
will mean a replacement rate so 
rapid as to make adequate hous- 
ing available for lower income 
families without any important 
dependence upon publicly assisted 
housing. But it will require a con- 
siderable lapse of time for the 
politicians and the public housing 
enthusiasts to discover these facts 
and the significance of them. 

(3) We are enjoying a very 
rapid population growth. Agri- 
culture will remain prosperous. 
As this fact becomes evident to 
political bodies and farm organi- 
zation leaders, a successful “dash 
for freedom” can be made by 
agriculture. Our banking system 
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has enormously improved its 
liquidity. Housing, installment and 
business finance are upon a sound 
basis. 

These are a few of the reasons 


why the way for prosperity is 
cleared once superiority over 
Communist production has been 
so completely proved that the 
danger of war and the need for 


hampering controls and defense 
outlays on a large scale have been 
removed. 


Leaman Hallett With 
Goldman, Sachs & Go. 





Leaman F. Hallett 


(Special to Tue FinanciaL CH2oNIcie) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Leaman F. 
Hallett has become _ associated 
with Goldman, Sachs & Co., 75 
Federal Street. Mr. Hallett was 
formerly associated with Draper, 
Sears & Co. for many years as 
trader. 


Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 


A group headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Ine. is offering 
$5,850,000 principal amount of 
Southern Railway series SS 24%% 
equipment trust certificates at 
prices to yield from 2% to 3% 
for maturities ranging from Sept. 


15, 1952 through March 15, 1967. 
The certificates, issued under 


the Philadelphia Plan, are offered 
subject to Interstate Commerce 
Commission approval. They have 
the unconditional guarantee of the 
road by endorsement and are se- 
cured by various types of switch- 
ing locomotives with an estimated 
value of $7,312,500. 

Also participating in the offer- 
ing are: Ira Haupt & Co. and 
McMaster Hutchinson & Co. 


E. S. Gregory With 
Auchincloss, Parker 


Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, announce that Edward 
S. Gregory, Jr. has become asso- 
ciated with the firm in its New 
York office, 52 Wall Street. Mr. 
Gregory was formerly associated 
with Lee Higginson Corporation 
and Shields & Company. 


Robt. Allen Joins 
Aubrey G. Lanston 


Robert D. Allen has become 
associated with Aubrey G. Lans- 
ton & Co. Incorporated, 15 Broad 
Street, New York City, special- 
ists in United States Government, 
State and Municipal obligations. 

Mr Allen was formerly an of- 
ficer of Briggs, Schaedle & Co., 
Inc. 


Two With J. Barth 


(Special to THe Financia. CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
James J. Carroll and E. F. Pres- 
cott have become affiliated with 


J. Barth & Co., 404 Montgomery 
Street, members of the New York 
and San Francisco Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Carroll was previ- 
ously with Davies & Co. 
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A New Era in Savings 
Bank Mortgage Lending 


By 


AUGUST ITHLEFELD* 


President, Savings Banks Trust Company 


Though pointing out mutual savings banks since World War Il 
have invested virtually all their new deposits in mortgages, 
Mr. Ihlefeld finds as factors discouraging furiher expansion 
of mortgage lending (1) many banks now have full limit 
of mortgages in their portfolios; (2) decline in prices of gov- 
ernment bonds below par, thus discouraging their replacement 
by mortgages; and (3) greater attractiveness of other types 
of investment now potentially available to savings institutions. 
Predicts savings banks will exercise more care and selection in 
mortgage lending field. 


The mutual savings banks of 
ihe country are currently passing 
a notable landmark in their mort- 
gage lending. For the first time in 
almost a dec- 
ade, their real 
estate mort- 
gage  portfo- 
lios Should 
exceed their 
holdings of 
Government 
securities this 
month. 

This land- 
mark becomes 
the more sig- 
nificant when 








we remember 

that six years 

ago the sav- 

August Iblefeld ie Be 

had fully two 

md one-half times as much 
money invested in Government 


‘ligations as in mortgage! 


Since the end of World War II, 


qoutual savings banks have in- 
ested ‘virtually all their new 
leposits in mortgages. In addi- 
tion, they have switched out of 
Government securities and into 
nortgages to a moderate extent. 


As a result, from the end of 1945 
to date, mortgage holdings of the 
savings banks have expanded 
rom $4% to $10 billicn, while 
Government security investments 
have declined from a peak of $12 


billion to less than $10 billion. 
Mutual savings banks have in- 


‘reased their mortgage portfolio 
2ach year since 1945, but the pace 
9f the rise has been accelerating 


rapidly. The year 1950 was the 
first in history in which mutual 
savings banks expanded their 


mortgage holdings by more than a 
billion dollars. The net rise, in 
fact. was somewhat over $1.5 bil- 
lion for that year, and for 1951 it 
was close to $1%% billion. 

Why have mutual savings banks 
expanded their mortgage invest- 
ments to so great an extent and at 
sO rapid a rate since the end of 
the war’? Will this trend continue, 
or is it coming to an end? How 
will new forces such as the taxa- 
tion of retained earnings of mu- 
tual savings banks affect mort- 
gage lending by these institutions? 
These are basic questions that are 
of importance to you as mortgage 
bankers, as they are to us as 
savings bankers. 


Why Mortgages Have Been 
Favored 

There have been three basic 
reasons for the extent and rapid- 
ity of the expansion of mortgage 
lending by mutual savings banks. 

First and foremost has been the 
pressure to secure higher rates of 
return on earning assets. As mu- 
teal institutions, savings banks 
Owe a duty to depositors to ob- 
tain higher returns on assets, with 
due regard to safety and liquidity, 
so that more can be paid out in 
interest on deposits in consonance 
with the higher rates of return 
afforded by other avenues avail- 
able io, investment of the public’s 
savings. More income on earning 


*An address by Mr. Ihlefeld at the 
Mid-Winter Mortgage Conference of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
* fea, Chiicago, Ill., Feb. 14, 1952. 


assets is required also to keep 
pace with rising expenses, and to 
provide additions to surplus that 
will margin the growth in depos- 
its. 

Mortgages have hitherto offered 
savings banks substantially higher 


rates of return than any other 
important class of assets. At the 
end of 1950, for example, when 


savings banks were very eager to 
lend On mortgage, the average 
return on long-term Government 
bonds was 2.39° and On corporate 
bonds 2.87%. But net returns 
averaging close to 3.75% could be 
obtained on FHA mortgage loans, 
and more on conventional mort- 
gages. 

A second reason for the rapid 
growth of savings bank mortgage 
holdings over the past six years 
has been the improved quality of 
mortgages available. In common 
with other lenders, savings banks 
suffered losses On mortgages dur- 


ing the 1930’s. That experience 
fostered a cautious attitude to- 
wards real estate lending. But 


general adoption of regular amor- 
tization of mortgages, elimination 
of costly second mortgages and 
the great rise in personal incomes, 
which made mortgage servicing 
less burdensome for most bor- 
rowers, have revived contidence 
in mortgages. A powerful added 
stimulus was FHA insurance and 
VA guarantees, which provided 
mortgages on which possible losses 
were limited even in the event of 


default to relatively small 
amounts. 

A third reason has been the 
excess liquidity mutual savings 
banks possessed because of the 


huge Government security hold- 
ings acquired during the war. As 
custodians of personal savings 
mutual savings banks do not need 
the very high degree of liquidity 


that commercial banks, which 
hold demand deposits, require. 
Hence, savings banks have not 


hesitated to acquire large amounts 
of mortgages, relatively the least 
liquid type af investment, not 
only with new deposits received, 
but even with the proceeds of the 
sale of moderate amounts of Gov- 
ernment securities. 

These factors adequately ex- 
plain, I believe, why savings 
banks have favored mortgage in- 
vestments to so marked an extent 
during the past six years. 

Will these influences continue 
to determine savings bank invest- 
ment policy, or are new forces 
coming to the fore to slow down 
or halt the exnansion of mortgage 
loans of mutual savings banks? 
I shall next attempt to answer this 
question of what future mortgage 
lending policy of savings banks 
is likely to be. 


Factors Discouraging Further 
Expansion of Mortgage Lending 


There are several influences 
that will tend to slow down the 
further expansion of the mortgage 
portfolios of mutual savings banks 
from the current $10 billion level. 

For one thing, there are a num- 
ber of savings banks that have 
now invested in mortgages about 
as high a percentage of their re- 
sources as they desire. Mortgage 
holdings currently equal about 
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48% of deposits for the savings 
bank system as a whole, as com- 
pared with less than 28% at the 
end of 1945. This is an average 
ratio. Some individual banks have 
close to 65° of assets in mort- 
gages, which is the legal limit in 
New York State exclusive of 
FHA-insured ani VA-guaranteed 
mortgages. The trend over the 
longer term will be for mortgage 
loans to constitute more than halt 
of the total savings banks assets 
However, some _ institutions at 
present reflect a preference tor 


keeping mortgage holdings 
around 50% of deposits as a mat- 
ter of policy, so as to have a high 
percentage in bonds, especially 
Governments, for the added liq- 
uidity they provide. The fact that 
a great increase in mortgage port- 


folios would lower the iatio of 
surplus to risk assets is another 
factor that could cause some 
banks to move less rapidly in 
their mortgage lending at this 
time. 


A second influence which tends 
to slow up the expansion of mort- 
gage holdings is the unpegging 
of the Government bond market 
and the decline in prices of Gov- 
ernment bonds well below par. 
Banks dislike to take losses, al- 
though this dislike is less strong 
where realized losses can _ be 
charged off against taxable in- 
come. The attraction of mortgage 
lending is lessened where Gov- 
ernments must be sold at a con- 
siderable and uncertain discount 
to obtain funds for the purpose. 

More important than any broad 
influence in shaping the future 
mortgage lending policies of sav- 
ings banks, however, is the 
greater relative attractiveness of 
the several other types of invest- 
ment now or potentially avail- 
able to mutual savings banks. 


The Changed Competitive 
Position of Mortgages 
Yields on high-grade bonds 
have risen over the past year, 
particularly since the Federa! Re- 
serve banks ended their pegging 
of the Government bond market 

on March 7, 1951. 


The longest-term marketable 
Government bonds now yield over 
2.70% to maturity, as compared 
with about 2.40% a year ago. 

Yields on corporate bonds have 
shown even a more striking rise. 
Moody’s average of corporate 
bond yields was 3.19% at the end 
of January, as compared with 
2.85% a year before. New offer- 
ings are available at higher yields 
than outstanding bonds, since it 
is found necessary to price them 
attractively in order to induce 
buyers to place orders. Life in- 
surance companies with their 
large forward commitments and 
savings banks with their imme- 
diate investment requirements 
substantially met, are both hesi- 
tant buyers in today’s markets. 

Tax-exempt bonds may appear 
more attractive than other invest- 
ments to some savings banks that 
find themselves subject to Federal 
taxation for the first time. Be- 
ginning this year, mutual savings 
banks are subject to the corporate 
income tax on retained earnings 
if surplus and reserves exceed 
12% of deposits. A savings bank 
which has taxable income will 
find that the effective yield from 
a mortgage which gives a net 
return of 4% after expenses is 
slightly less than 2% at prevail- 
ing tax rates. While tax-exempt 
bonds can be regarded as com- 
petitive primarily with Govern- 
ment dbligations and corporate 
bonds, there may be _ instances 
where a savings bank, paying 
Federal taxes, would consider 
them relatively more attractive 
than mortgage loans, not only for 
their greater tax-free net yield 
but also for their greater market- 
ability. 

A development that could fur- 
ther affect adversely the relative 
position of mortgages among sav- 
ings bank investments would be 





the grant by the New York Leg- 
islature of 


authorization to invest 
in equities. Such authority was 
given life insurance companies in 
New York State last vear, and 
mutual savings banks have re- 
quested that the Legislature pro- 
vide them with similar power 
Savings banks in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut have long been 
authorized to invest in bank 
stocks. and in New Hampshire all 


equities may be purchased. 
Since only 15% corporate 
dividends received by a corpora- 
tion are taxed at the regular 52% 
rate, a good preferred stock with 
a 5% dividend would give a net 
return after taxes of 4.6%. Need- 
less to say, it is not possible to 
obtain any such return, after 
taxes, from mortgages, once addi- 
tioral income from mortgages be- 
comes part of the 


of 


income on 
which the savings bank is re- 
quired to pay a tax. Common 


equities would offer even higher 
rates of return, if their purchase 
is authorized and if savings banks 
are willing to assume the risks 
incurred through investment in 
common equities. 

With national agency policy 
virtually pegging the FHA inter- 
est rate at 44%,;% for small home 
loans and the VA rate at 4%, it 
is apparent that these investments 
have become relatively less at- 
tractive, particularly when yields 
after taxes are compared. Even 
conventional mortgages, where in- 
terest rates are more flexible, 
are in a poorer competitive posi- 
tion, especially where a savings 
bank is subject to Federal income 


tax. If authority is granted New 
York savings banks to invest in 
equities, a part of the current 


demand for mortgage loans among 
these savings banks could be 
shifted to equity investments. 


The Future Place of Savings 
Banks in the Mortgage Market 


The considerations outlined 
make it virtually certain that the 
mutual savings banks of the coun- 
try will not continue to make 
mortgage loans on the huge scale 
of the past two years. 

This is not to say that savings 
banks will not occupy an important 
place among the leading mort- 
gage lenders of the country. Even 
under the most conservative as- 
sumptions, savings banks will 
provide a market for a large vol- 
ume of mortgages each year. The 
savings banks of New York State 
alone had outstanding commit- 
ments to take up over $500 mil- 
lion of mortgage loans at the 
beginning of this year. 

The funds received as amorti- 
zation payments and satisfactions 
of mortgages held will provide 
the savings banks nationwide with 
upwards of $800 million annually 
for reinvestment. Any rise in 
mortgage holdings of mutual sav- 
ings banks will further increase 
this annual replacement demand. 
In other words, unless mutual 
savings banks make more than 
$800 million of new mortgaze 
loans yearly. their portfolio of 
mortgages will actually decline. 
It is evident that, in order merely 
to stand still as regards its mort- 
gage holdings, a mutual savings 
bank must make more and more 
new mortgage loans from year to 
year, 

In addition to the need for new 
mortgages to replace amortization 
and_ satisfaction payments. re- 
ceived, savings banks as a whole 
will undoubtedly want to invest 
some part of the new deposits 
they receive in mortgages. Last 
year and the year before, as we 
have seen, the increase in mort- 
gages far exceeded the rise in 
deposits. Henceforth, it is prob- 
able that only a percentage of 
the year’s deposit gain will go 
into mortgages, the size of that 
percentage depending upon the 
relative attraction of alternative 
investments and the impact of 
Federal taxation. There has been 
an increased flow of deposits into 
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mutual savings banks this year, so 
that the deposit gain for 1952 
could exceed $1 billicn for the 
first time since i946. Even if 
savings banks display a prefer- 
ence for alternative investment 
outlets, the mere taking up of 
outstanding mortgage con:mit- 
ments should assure that in the 
neighborhood of one-half of the 
aggregate new deposits and mort- 
gage payments received will go 
into new mortgage loans this year. 

The mortgage n 
ed not only by the 
lending on the part of savings 
banks, but elso by the types of 
loans they will make. So long as 
the rate structure on FHA-insured 
and VA-guaranteed mortgage 
loans remains rig:d, and conven- 
tional mortgage loans are avail- 
able at better net yields, the 
savings banks will tend to seek 
out conventional loans. A num- 
ber of savings banks in the East 
will prefer to lend in other parts 
of the country, so as to secure 
greater geographical diversifica- 
tion in their portfolios, whenever 
their legislature grants the re- 
quest to permit conventional 
lending by mutual savings banks 
on a nationwide basis, as is now 
permitted for FHA and VA lcans. 


rket is affect- 
volume of new 


Individual Bank’s Mortgaze 
Lending Policy 


One cannot emphasize too 
strongly the wide variation in 
mortgage lending policy that 


exists and will continue to exist 
among indivicual savings banks. 
Generalization in this field may 
be particularly misleading. 

One factor that will affect the 
mortgage lerding policy of indi- 
viiual banks is the existing ratio 
of its mortgage loans to deposits. 
Banks with low mortgage ratios 
may be more eager to expand 
their holdings in the future than 
banks whose mortgage ratio is 
well above the average. 

A second factor affecting the 
mortgage lending policy of indi- 
vidual banks is the rate of de- 
posit growth’ enjoyed. Other 
things being equal, the best pros- 
pects for placing mortgage loans 
will be among the faster growing 
banks, those in communities gain- 
ing population most rapidly, and 
those opening new branches in 
promising areas. 

A third factor is the volume 
of other risk assets held by the 
indivdiual savings bank. Ob- 
viously, a bank that decides to 
buy corporate and tax-exempt 
bonds in volume, and that plans 
to acquire equities in substantial 
amounts whenever authorized to 
co so, is less likely to add to its 
mortgage portfolio than a bank 
that prefers to maintain the bulk 
of its resources invested in mort- 
gage and government securities. 

Another respect in which mort- 
gage lending policies of individ- 
ual savings banks differ widely 
is the attitude towards conven- 
tional as against FHA and VA 
mortgages. Some banks feel that, 
in view of the relatively high 
level of realty values prevailing 
and the oOverbuilding that may 
be induced in time by govern- 
ment and other policies, the pro- 
tection of FHA insurance and VA 
guarantees should be sought to 
the maximum feasible extent. 
Other banks believe that through 
careful selection and more con- 
servative lending ratios they can 
do better with conventional loans, 
using part of the added interest 
retigrn received to build up a 
reserve against possible future 
losses. The fact that additions 
to such a reserve may not be 
deducted from taxable income 
where the surplus and reserves of 
a savings bank now exceed 12% 
of its deposits, could have some 
discouraging eifect on this policy 
in certain cases. 

Finally, the tax status of the 
individual bank will prove impor- 
tant over the long run. A bank 


with a surplus and reserves ratio 
of over 12%, so that it is subject 











to the Federal income tax on 
retained earnings, is likely to 
proceed more slowly in increas- 
ing its mortgage loan ratio to 
assets than a bank that is not 
subject to the tax and can retain 
all net income derived from mort- 
gage loans. 
Conclusions 

One conclusion clearly indicated 
by this discussion is that mutual 
Savings banks will provide a 
smaller market for mortgage 
loans than in the recent past. 
The net increases of close to $1.6 
billion in mortgage loans in 1950, 
and almost $1%4 billion in 1951, 
may not be repeated for many 
years to come. These spectacular 
increases reflected a situation in 
which mortgages were unusually 
attractive by comparison with all 
other investments available to 
mutual savings banks at the time 
they were acquiring and making 
commitments for mortgage loans. 

A second conclusion is that sav- 
ings banks will offer a much 
more selective market for mort- 
gages in the future. Some sav- 
ings banks will be much more 
eager to make such loans than 
others. Mortgage bankers will be 
able to learn which banks are 
more eager to make mortgage 
loans by examining their exist- 
ing mortgage ratios, their attitude 
towards other competing invest- 
ments, and the rate of deposit 
growth. They will also want to 
take into account a bank’s par- 
tiality for conventional or insured 
Or guaranteed mortgages. 

In the third place, savings 
banks will provide a more com- 
petitive market for mortgages 
than hitherto. Savings bankers. 
we may be sure, will regard yield 
and other terms more critically 
before making decisions, since 
they will be comparing mortgages 
with other investments now avail- 
able to them on a considerably 
more attractive basis than in the 
recent past. 

Mortgage bankers would do 
well to recognize the changes 
that have come over the mortgage 
market provided by savings 
banks, and to adjust their own 
Operations accordingly. The prod- 
uct offered savings banks by 
mortgage bankers is meeting 
more effective competition than 
for several years past from cor- 
porate bonds, tax-exempt bonds 
and, where the legislature per- 
mits, equities. Sound mortgages, 
offered to savings banks at com- 
petitive yields, will continue to 
find a good market, but you are 
going to find savings bank lenders 
more and more selective. 


Gruenhagen Joins 
Crowell, Weedon Co. 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Asso- 
ciation of Dewey F. Gruenhagen 
with Crowell, Weedon & Co., 650 
South Spring Street, members of 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange, 
and his appointment as manager 
of the firm’s Underwriting De- 
partment has been announced. 

Mr. Gruenhagen has been ac- 
tively engaged in the investment 
banking business for the past 30 
years and is well known in in- 
vestment circles throughout the 
Middle West and East. From 1921 
to 1933 he was associated with the 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Co., 
Minneapolis, which was the trust 
and securities affiliate of the 
Northwestern National Bank. He 
was made Manager of the corpo- 
ration underwriting department 
in 1925 and when a separate se- 
curities subsidiary, BancNorth- 
west Company was founded in 
1929, he became Vice-President 
and Director, continuing in that 
capacity until 1933. From 1933 to 
1943 he was associated, as Vice- 
President and Director. with 
Thrall-West Company, which was 
formed as a private investment 
firm to succeed to the business 
and assets of BancNorthwest 
Company. 


Mr. 
Army 
World 


Air 
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Air elected Vice-President of that ["¢S: Inc., Washington, D. C., 
company and its affiliated Mutua] Hugoton Plains Gas and Oil Com- 


Fund Companies, 


Following release from service til 1950 when he 


in 1945 he joined the investment 


dence to Los Angeles. Angeles. Washington Street. 





(775) 19 


Gruenhagen served in the division of Investors Syndicate 
in World War I and in Minneapolis, and 
War II was with the 
Transport Command of the Army 
Forces for 3% years. 


, He is a Director of Capital Air- ~ 
Se P With Robert C. Conolly 


(Special to Tue Financtat CHRONICLE) 
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continuing un- pany, Tulsa, Oklahoma and Ajir eka Tae? ee Gee on 
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briefly and be complete. 


And so because of what it is and does life insurance has 
become a tremendous force in the land. Over sixty-eight 
billions of assets guarantee the things which life insurance 


prov ides. 


These assets are part of the life blood of industry, of com- 


merce and of agriculture. 


They are the bricks and mortar of thousands of our fac- 


tories, the iron and steel of their machinery. 


They are the foundations and structures of millions of our 


homes, and thousands of our schools. 


They make possible the cultivation of broad acres of farm the benefits of life insurance we extend our greetings and best 
lands. ‘They help to build the barns and storage bins to con- wishes in this year of 1952, the ninetieth year of our existence. 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION. DECEMBER 31. 1951 


memes’ «''’s 
Lnited States of An 


Dominion of Canac 


ASSETS OBLIGATIONS 
oe o es eee tere Statutory policy reserves . . . . .$2,538,957,840 
moe The amount determined in accordance 
erica . $460,016,772 with legal requirements which will, with 
la 33,377,044 future premiums and interest, assure pay- 


Stdte and other civil 


division 
Public utility 
Railroad 


Industrial 


Dividends payable to policyholders in 1952 45,742,736 
ae ee ee oe es ee ee 165,696,207 Policy benefits in process of payment . 25,177,946 
sate wie Including claims in process of settlement 
Preferred or Guaranteed 0,779,898 and an additional sum for claims not yet 
Common 94,722,093 reported 
: Other policy obligations . . . . . 89,667,174 
Mortgage loans on real estate. . . .- 524,192,679 Premiums paid in advance of due date 
Residential and Business 417,181,964 $34,167,174 and reserve for ultimate 
, a changes in policy valuation standards 
Farm 107,010,715 | $55.500.000 
} 
749 67° Valuation reserve for bonds and stocks . 10,155,032 
Real estate aha 68,7 Soer2 As required by the National Association 
Home office, Housing and | of Insurance Commissioners 
other properties acquired Accrued taxes payable in 1952... B 11,494,000 
ee 60,724,971 Other obligations, including accrued 
Foreclosed properties 1,025,308 | expemses . - + + © «© «© «© + 20,559,104 
. , es 242 2K: Obligations. . . 2,955,611,419 
Loans and liens on Company’s policies 8,313,353 | Total Obligatio 9g 
| SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
Cash in banks and offices . . «. . 42,933,024 | . E 
Contingency reserve for Group Insurance 6,976,000 
; Ke 9 Ka: | : : , 
Premiums due and deferred . . . .« 52,662,583 Contingency reserve for fluctuation in 
security values . . + + «© «+ « 44,814,000 
, aii 97 082.55 pl cachet che 
, peneral surplus. . =. . + » «+ « 232,663,7 
Interest and rents due and accrued . . 27,082,551 CG ; pl 232 66 4 
Other assets es i! (017 082 : | Total Surplus. . . +. + «© « «+ 284,453,754 
Total Assets . . S$: 3,240, 065,17 3 Total Obligations and Surplus. . .$5,240,065, 


All securtti 


Charles L. Ayling 
Charles F. Adams 
Guy W. Cox 

Carl P. Dennett 
Sidney W. Winslow, 


119,111,146 
947,044,131 
190,837,388 
916,031,534 


ave valued in conformity with t 


Securities carried at $511,740 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


Albert M. Creighton Edward Dane Ralph Lowell Merrill Griswold 
joseph E. O'Connell Daniel L. Marsh Charles E. Spencer, Jr. Samuel Pinanski 
Paul F, Clark Byron K. Elliott Karl T. Compton Philip H. Theopold 
William M. Rand John M. Hancock Thomas D. Cabot Olen E. Anderson 


Jr. 





MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE COMPANY 


QQ) YEARS 


LITTLE LESSENING of worry — the softening of tain the products of those lands. 
tragedy — the greater extension of opportunity — the 
history of life insurance could be written almost that 
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They are woven into the wires of our communication and 
electric services and welded into the pipes of our gas and 
water systems. 

They have helped to make it possible to build railroads 
and highways that link communities together so that the 
products of industry may flow easily and rapidly from one 
section of the country to another. 


This is the many-sided history of life insurance. 

No life insurance man or woman can look at that history 
and not be glad to have been a part of it. 

Today the John Hancock insures nearly nine million peo- 
ple, one in every nine of those insured in the country. To 
them and to the other millions who share the comforts and 


ment of all future policy benefits 


Policyholder and beneficiary funds. . 213,857,587 
Proceeds from death claims, matured en- 
dowments and other payments, including 
dividends left with the Company at in- 
terest 














Laws of tl veral States and as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
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A Practical Program for Gold 


By HARRY SEARS* 


President of Calaveras Central Gold Mining Co., Ltd. 
Director, California Gold Committee 


Mr. Sears, declaring dollar is no longer tied to gold and main- 
taining departure from gold standard and nationalization of 
newly mined gold is a deprivation of citizens constitutional 
rights, decries fixing price of gold at $35 an ounce. Says gold, 
in relation to purchasing power of dollar, should be around 
$75 an ounce, and presents program to permit free gold mar- 
kets; to establish price of gold by Consumers Price Index; and 
to provide for inspection and audit of Treasury’s gold assets. 


Throughout history gold has 
stood as the symbol for value, in 
human minds. Whether for per- 
sonal adornment, as a safeguard 
against future 
financial need, 
as a measure 
of solvency 
and wisdom in 
the fiscal af- 
fairs of na- 
tions, Or as 
the object of 
greed and the 
spoils of war, 
gold’s place in 
the lives of 
men has with- 
stood every 
device of 
twisted think- 
ing which 
schemers and dictators could bring 
against it. 

Thus, combining its use in com- 
merce with its use as a store of 
value, and as the foundation for 
money, gold for decades has oc- 
cupied the highest pinnacle of im- 
portance among metals. 

The values of copper, lead, zinc, 
chrome, steel and many other im- 
portant metals are all measured in 
terms .of gold, because they are 
paid for in dollars. We propose to 
consider, in a somewhat new light, 
the value of gold and its price in 
dollars. 

Although the largest use for 
gold is as reserves for the money 
and currencies of the world, it 
remains a basic commodity, pri- 
vately owned and produced. Its 
legal status and the rights of its 
producers rest on these facts. 

As an aid to freedom this magic 
metal ranks with our Bill of 
Rights, but as the basic guarantees 
of that document have been under 
attack by forces seeking to entrap 
us, those seeking to impose finan- 
cial slavery on us have constantly 
attacked gold. 

The confidence of our citizens 
in our national economic strength 
lies in their belief that the na- 
tional gold stores in Fort Knox 
form the background for our 
money. It would profoundly shock 
the nation to learn that the secu- 
rity they visualize in Fort Knox 
does not at present exist. 





Harry Sears 


Dollar No Longer Tied to Gold 

Because of the fiscal] policies 
and practices of the government, 
our dollars are no longer tied to 
gold, and its security, but they 
have become mere printed tokens 
and gold has been tied to them 
and is rapidly going down the 
drain and sharing the fate of all 
inflated currencies. 

In order that we may under- 
stand the facts discussed we must 
be prepared to alter, and reverse, 
much of our thinking. 

We are told that we had a gold 
standard until 1934 with the right 
to convert our currency into gold, 
but that we now have a gold cur- 
rency standard and although we 
can no longer demand and re- 
ceive gold, the currency is safe- 
guarded by the gold reserve. 

Therefore we face two ques- 
tions. How is the currency safe- 
guarded by the gold reserve and 
how safe is our gold”? 


*An address by Mr. Sears 
55th Annual Meeting of the 
Mining Conference and the 
Mining Conference, Denver, 
February 1, 1952. 





at the 
Colorado 
Western 
Colorado, 


During other discussions of 
gold here in former years you will 
doubtless recall that I have 
stressed the independent rights of 
producers, that neither the Treas- 
ury Department nor any other 
arm of the government had any 
proper moral or legal right to 
force its price on the owners of 
gold properties, nor any right to 
limit their freedom of action to 
process and sell their products in 
such places, at such times, and 
under such conditions as they may 
negotiate. I stressed the facts that 
gold, in the hands of producers, 
is not money or monetary back- 
ing, unless the government buys 
it and applies it to those purposes. 

We shall see by direct example 
that the Treasury has used a great 
part of its gold holdings for pur- 
poses entirely disconnected with 
money and has entered unfairly 
into the commercial sale of gold, 
which they sell to manufacturers 
and to the arts, all of which sales 
they deny to producers, a market 
which under any fair interpreta- 
tion of our free American system, 
should be ours to serve, and sup- 
ply. 

Holding firmly to all these past 
views our purpose in reviewing 
gold in its monetary application 
is twofold, we are dealing with its 
price, and developing procedure 
which should cure many of the 
ills and inequities that have grown 
up during the 20 years since gold 
was seized by a wanton govern- 
ment order, and the Constitutional 
property rights of all our citizens 
were wilfully violated. 


What Is Meant by “Gold Standard” 


Let us consider just what was 
meant by the term “Gold Stand- 
ard,” a subject of much debate 
and careless thinking. It has be- 
come a byword of misunderstand- 
ing. 

Its original purpose was to give 
stability and universal acceptance 
to currency through exchange for 
gold coin. The paper was to be 
redeemable in gold therefore gold 
was the standard. Money thus be- 
came a store of value, not merely 
a widely fluctuating medium of 
exchange. 

The original formula for re- 
cdemption here in the United States 
was naturally based upon the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar of 
that day which was nearly seven 
times greater than it is at present. 

I have a copy of what is said to 
be the first printed menu in New 
York listing prices at Delmonico’s 
Restaurant in 1834, where a regu- 
lar dinner was 12c, roast beef 5c, 
beefsteak 4c, soup 2s, and coffee 
lc, Considered against the back- 
ground of these and similar facts, 
the original gold price of $20.67 
per ounce actually represented 
purchasing power of more than 
$50 compared with 1934, a century 
later, when the present statutory 
price of $35 per ounce for gold 
was established. 

The same purchasing power still 
held good during the gold rush 
period of 1849 and was but slight] 
diminished for some years later, 
thus explaining the willingness of 
the pioneers of those days to ac- 
cept the hardships and risk their 
lives to obtain gold. 

In actual experience under the 
gold standard the government was 
faced with many problems, growth 
of populations, credit demands, 


wars, lack of gold, and desire or with gold t 
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opportunity to manipulate money 
for political power. It was found 
that the power to demand gold 
could to a great extent curb fi- 
nancial excesses of the govern- 
ment, but that through the years 
the purchasing power of dollars 
moved downward. Temporary 
wild fluctuations could be re- 
stored, but not the slow and grad- 
ual decline. 

During the century of its exis- 
tence the gold standard developed 
both friends and enemies who 
could be met fairly in open de- 
bate, with knowledge of where 
they stood, but there was another 
development of so-called econ- 
omists and monetary advisors who 
claimed to be experts and who 
professed to defend the gold stand- 
ard, but who have proved to be 
the source of most of its difficul- 
ties. They have grown to occupy 
a dream world of theories and 
have conjured up their own defi- 
nitions of words, perhaps as a 
protective armor to impress others 
with their pretense of importance. 

Under their guidance the theory 
became widely accepted that the 
gold standard must be maintained 
always on the fixed ratio of dol- 
lars, regardless of the loss in pur- 
chasing power of the dollars them- 
selves. Thus they were destroying 
the power of the gold standard to 
represent ultimate safety in mon- 
ey, as a store of value, for they 
dragged down the value of gold 
with the decline in the dollar 
value. 


Fixing the Price of Gold 


The lessons and experience of 
nearly 125 years have demon- 
strated that gold cannot properly 
function when rigidly tied to dol- 
lars, at a fixed ratio, that the price 
of gold in dollars must be changed 
after periods of years if gold is 
to be maintained as a living and 
dynamic force. 

Since gold is basically a com- 
modity it is subject to the same 
combination 


of forces which in- 
crease the cost and prices of all 
other commodities. Without rec- 


ognition of this fact there can be 
no adequate future supplies of 
gold to meet the ever-expanding 
needs created by growths of pop- 
ulations (improved living condi- 
tions and the generally more ex- 
pensive tastes of the human fam- 


ily). 

What we have said should 
demonstrate the principle that 
there cannot be intelligent and 


realistic appraisal of gold for any 
purpose without considering its 
price in relation to the purchasing 
power of the dollars in which that 
price is measured. 

We are all faced in our daily 
experience with the effects of the 
tragic blunders committed by the 
political group who have at- 
tempted management of our mon- 
ey. Under their guidance the pur- 
chasing power of dollars has 
dropped to the lowest point in 
the history of this nation. 

Basing this upon the average 
of the combined labor, raw ma- 
terials, and consumers’ indices and 
the reports of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board the dollar 
today represents less than 42c in 
purchasing power compared with 
a dollar of 100c in 1934, when the 
present official ratio of dollars to 
gold was placed at $35 per ounce, 
with each dollar’ representing 
1/35th of an ounce of gold. 

In the previous 100 years the 
price of gold, expressed in the 
purchasing power of dollars, had 
declined from $20.67 in 1834, to 
$7.85 per ounce in 1934. 

In establishing the new statu- 
tory price of $35 per ounce at that 
time the government only brought 
gold back to 70% of the former 
purchasing’ power. It should have 
been priced at $50 instead of $35. 


Gold Price vs. Dollar’s Purchasing 
Power 

It is my firm conviction that no 

lasting cure of the distress and 

injustices c2used by failure to deal 

9n the basis of a price 





reflected in the purchasing power 
of dollars, can be effective. 


We can foresee violent disagree- 
ment on the part of some econ- 
omists, financial advisors, bank- 
ers, and those in government in 
charge of monetary policy. They 
will attempt to hide their lack of 
logic behind a wall of words, but 
history and arithmetic is against 
them. 

Our unit of currency is the dol- 
lar, and its value is limited to 
what it will buy. The amount of 
gooas or services we receive for 
dollars fixes its value from a prac- 
tical standpoint. It has been de- 
valued down to this point, no mat- 
ter what a lot of stuffed shirt 
theorists may claim as to their 
formulas or dream values. 

Engineers and mining operators 
cannot be dreamers but they must 
possess vision. Therefore as prac- 
tical men and women we will deal 
with realities. We, and others like 
us, must be the ones to provide 
for the future monetary stability 
of the world, through the mining 
and production of the gold upon 
which that future must be based. 

We seek no special privilege but 
are content to rest our future upon 
the honest and wise application of 
the formula of adjustment of the 
value of gold which is under dis- 
cussion. 

Because we know its cost, and 
realize its value, we are particu- 
larly qualified, as citizens, to press 
for the general adoption of the 
program we propose, which will 
provide for a degree of solvency 
and safety, for all citizens, and 
which will have equally benefi- 
cial effects throughout all forms 
of business, and in all social rela- 
tions. 

Our country is now suffering 
from a creeping, crippling infla- 
tion. Our leaders have failed to 
suggest a cure and the govern- 
ment is committed to a program 
of political power madness through 
which either intentionally or 
through ignorance, we will all 
face loss of liberty and property 
in an appallingly short span of 
time. 

Acting in the same manner as 
the notorious John Law, our rulers 
regard money only as a token, a 
voucher to purchase. Our dollar 
is not even stable as a hat 
check. That is a legal token to 
get back your hat, you know the 
value of it, but when we take 
paper dollars today we do not 
know the value of what we may 
buy with them tomorrow. 


as 


Decline of Gold Mining 

The direct effect of this prin- 
ciple has been disastrous to the 
gold mining industry where the 
fictitious $35 gold price is still 
in effect, Ninety per cent of the 
gold mines of the United States 
have closed down and 41% of 
the gold mines in Canada have 
suffered the same fate. The prime 
cause has been the same in each 
case, greatly inflated costs of 
operation because of the devalua- 
tion of dollars. The producers are 
unable to operate and meet their 
costs with 42c dollars. 

When we apply the formula that 
a dollar represents 1/35th of an 
ounce of gold we find that 35 of 
the 42c dollars gives a present- 
day actual gold price of $14.70. 
The realistic price of gold in the 
United States today should be $84 
(in the depreciated 42c dollars 
now in use) merely to return gold 
to the equivalent statutory value 
declared in 1934. 

There are several groups of 
economists trying to whip up pub- 
lic demand that Congress pass 
bills calling for the conversion of 
the present devalued currency 
dollars into gold on the 1/35th 
per dollar ratio. In Congress were 
so foolish as to enact such a law 
it would effectually rob the Amer- 
ican people of 58% of the true 
value of all the gold we possess. 

If the dollar continues to lose 
purchasing power at the present 
rate of loss for another five years, 
it will be worth 17c and 35 of 


these dollars would fix the gold 
price of $5.95 per ounce. In eight 
years the dollar would be worth 
only 2c and on the ratio of 35 such 
dollars the practical price of gold 
would be 70c an ounce. 

These are direct examples to 
show the danger we face unless 
the present absurd gold price for- 
mulas are changed. 


The Treasury statement of gold 
on hand claims $22,821,908,674.27 
as of Jan. 15, 1952. Since this is 
valued in 42c dollars an honest 
and factual report should place 
the figure at $54,337,877,700, for 
the great bulk of this gold was 
bought and paid for with dollars 
of greater purchasing power than 
42c. Therefore to the extent that 
the Treasury may sell gold out of 
its present supply, to foreign na- 
tions, or to industry and the arts, 
the American citizens are robbed 
of 58% of the practical value of 
that gold. 

Gotd Reserve Act 


When the Treasury Regulations 
under the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934 were issued they undertook 
the sole privilege to supply gold 
to industry and the arts, and de- 
nied this market to American gold 
producers. As a result of this 
practice the Treasury has supplied 
gold to American industry, during 
the past 10 years, to the full 
amount of the total United States 
gold production and in addition 
has taken more than $266,775,000 
of gold out of monetary stocks and 
likewise channeled this to indus- 
try. Since this has all been sold 
at the phony $35 price, the Amer- 
ican citizens have been robbed of 
the difference between the actual 
value and the phony value of the 
gold sold. 


In selling this gold to industry, 
the Treasury has practically can- 
celed its pretense that gold must 
be sold to it to add to the national 
monetary stock, for the record 
proves that not one ounce of 
United States gold production has 
reached United States monetary 
stocks in 10 years. 

These examples, briefly out- 
lined, show that the danger facing 
the citizens of this country, 
through the continuation of the 
present suicidal gold policy places 
them at greater peril than threats 
of war, or the various other emer- 
gencies which have been dished 
up to mask the mistakes or in- 
competence of our present govern- 
ment leadership. 

Those who stand by, with com- 
placency, and assume that every- 
thing will come out all right, may 
waken with a sickening thud in 
far less than the eight years given 
in illustrating the drop to the 2c 
dollar. And they may find them- 
selves engulfed in financial ruin 
of panic proportions, with the 
values of bank deposits and insur- 
ance policies swept away, with no 
value in pension or retirement 
funds and with property values 
in chaotic confusion. 

That’s exactly the way the 
Politburo planned it in carrying 
out the greatest tenet of Marxism, 
that the destruction of capitalism 
will come through the debauch of 
the currency. 

That’s exactly the way our gov- 


ernment is now leading us. It is 
immaterial whether they are do- 
ing it intentionally or through 


stupidity. The eficct can be equal- 
ly deadly in either case. 


A Practical Gold Program 


As practical men who know and 
respect gold we can chart a pro- 
gram which will avoid the disas- 
ters outlined. This is not merely 
a program for mining, but a plan 
for national safety which can add 
to the security of all our citizens. 

ao beloved Will Rogers once 
said: 


_ “We are all ignorant. We are 
just ignorant about different 
things.” 


Unfortunately the grest major- 
ity of our people are completely 
ignorant of the great benefits they 
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may have if they will support and 
assure the passage in Congress of 
the following definite measures 
planned for our mutual protec- 
tion. 

First—A Bill or a Joint Resolu- 
tion declaring gold as a critical 
and strategic metal, so that it may 
be so classified for all production 
purposes and necessities. 


Second—A Bill to permit all 
citizens of the United States to 
buy, sell, and possess gold in any 
form, basing this on their Con- 
stitutional property rights. 

Third—A Bill to permit the sale 
of domestically mined gold with- 
in the United States, freely and 
without any requirement for li- 
cense from the Treasury. This 
Bill would also prohibit the 
Treasury from selling any gold in 
the monetary stocks in any open 
market or to any commercial user 
or processor of gold in the arts 
or in industry. 

Fourth—A Bill or a Joint Reso- 
lution declaring that the sense 
and meaning of Congress in in- 
terpreting the statutory price of 
gold to be 1/35th of an ounce 
to the dollar, shall be construed 
to be dollars of equal purchas- 
ing power to those current at 
the time said statutory price was 
declared, and that all gold sales 
hereafter, or transfers of gol 
shall be priced accordingly—also 
establishing the Consumers Price 
Index as the method of determin- 
ing the dollar purchasing power, 
during any month, to control the 
price level for gold transactions 
during the following month, 

Fifth—A Joint Resolution or a 
House Resolution authorizing a 
special committee which shall co- 
operate with the Controller Gen- 
eral and such employees as he 
may designate to inspect and audit 
the gold assets of the government, 
at Fort Knox or wherever they 
may be situated, and to report in 
detail every obligation against 
said gold. 

These bills have been thought- 
fully prepared and preliminary 
plans for their actual filing and 
submission have already been dis- 
cussed with various members of 
Congress, of both parties, so that 
the bills will be nonpartisan in 
nature. 

Because of the necessity of ad- 
vising the public and _ securing 
their support, a nationwide pub- 
lic relations movement should be 
conducted, so that people generally 
will realize the benefits they may 
receive through the actual passage 
of these bills and resolutions into 
law. 

In a recent talk on these sub- 
jects with one of my business as- 
sociates, the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover, expressed himself as fav- 
oring the ultimate return to a new 
gold standard, that likewise he 
favored free trading in gold in 
an open public market, and the 
rights of American citizens to 
acquire and hold gold. also the 
opinion that under such circum- 
stances the price of gold should 
reach at least $75 per ounce. 

This gold price closely ap- 
proaches the figure we have 
named, of $84, which results from 
a return to the statutory price, 
with the present devalued dollars 
compensated by adding enough of 
them to represent the original 
100c purchasing power of the dol- 
lar on which the statutory price 
was based. 


Three Join Staff of 
Walston, Hoffman Co. 


Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin. 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, announced today that 
Albert G. Roth, Arthur Goldberg 
and Abraham Deutsch have be- 
come associated with that firm. 
Mr. Roth will be with the Com- 
pany’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel of- 
fice, Mr. Goldberg at the 1370 
Broadway branch, and Mr. 
Deutsch will be affiliated with 
the firm’s Brooklyn office. 


d, Merrill, Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
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National Analysts 5th 
Annual Convention 


The National Association of 
Financial Analysts Societies will 
hold their fifth annual convention 
May 4 to 10 in San Francisco and — — 
Los Angeles. It is anticipated 
that the registration fee will be 
$25 per person, which will in- 
clude admission to all conferences, 
luncheons and annual dinner, and 
field trips in San Francisco. Reg- 
istrants will be the guests of the 
Los Angeles Society for the clos- 
ing dinner and field trips in 
southern California. Hotel res- 
ervations should be made direct 
with the Fairmont, Mark Hopkins, 
Huntington or St. Francis in San 
Francisco, and at the Ambassador 
in Los Angeles. 


Speakers scheduled for the con- 
vention are G. Keith Funston, 
President of the New York Stock 
Exchange; Benjamin Graham: 
George K. Whitney, Massachu- 
setts Investors Trust: James B. 
Black, Pacific Gas and Electric 


Joins Harris, Upham 
(Special to Tue FrirnaNnciat CHRONICLE) 


PALM BEACH, Fla. — Ormond 
m= 


316 South County Road. 


Witherspoon Adds 
(Special to THe Frnanciat CHronicie) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Edwin 

utton has been added to the L. Spight has become connected has become affiliated with A. G. 
staff of Harris, Upham & Co., with Witherspoon & Company, Becker & Co., 120 South La Salle 
Inc., 215 West Seventh Street. 
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With A. G. Becker 


(Special to Tue Frnanctat CHRonictie) 


CHICAGO, Ill.—John Friedlich 


Street. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY: 


Annual Roprorl 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED NOVEMBER 30, 1951 





Co.; W. J. Braunschweiger, Bank 
of America; Paul L. Davies, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp.; 
R. G. Follis, Standard Oil Co. of 
California; Frank Freeman, Para- 
mount Pictures Corp.: Fred H. 


Co.; Fred C. Whitman, Western 


Pacific Railroad Co.; J. D. Zeller- 
bach, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 


Congratulations to 
Edwin J. Markham 


Edwin J. Markham, of the trad- 


Highlights of the 1954 R chord 


Sales up 42% and earnings before taxes 
up 49%—new highs for second succes- 
sive year, 

After increased taxes, net carnings 
declined 5% . . . $3.46 per common 
share on 971,470 shares compared with 
$3.84 for 1950 on 879,511 shares. 


$5,700,000 expended for plant ex- 
pansion at Niagara and ‘lacoma to 
provide greater future capacity. 

Significant new product develop- 
ments expected to further increase di- 
versified chemical production now 
70°. of total sales. 





ing depart- 
ment of Wert- 
heim & Co., 
120 Broadway, 
New York 
City, is cele- 
brating his 
birthday to- 
morrow. Mr. 
Markham was 
born Feb. 22, 
1909, at Co- 
lonia, N. J. 
Mr. Markham 
specializes in 
gas and oil 
stocks and 
there may be 
a connection 
between this and his pet hobby of 
boating (with a motor) off the 
Rockaways. 


Oliver Stock Offer 
Underwritten 


The Oliver Corp. is offering to 
its common stockholders of record 
Feb. 13 the right to subscribe on 
or before Feb. 27 for 171,090 addi- 
tional shares of common stock 


(par $1) at $30 per share on the 
basis of one new share for each 
five shares held. The offering is 
underwritten by Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; and Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis. 

The net proceeds of the offering 
are to be used to retire outstand- 
ing short-term bank loans. 

The Oliver Corporation’s regu- 
lar business consists of the manu- 
facture, assembly and sale of farm 
and industrial equipment. 


Bowling & Co. Formed 


KINGSPORT, Tenn. — Bowling 





Edw. J. Markham 





& Co., Inc. has been formed with 
offices at 201 West Sullivan to 
engage in the securities business. 
Officers are J. C. Bowling, Presi- 
dent; J. S. Foley, Vice-President, 
and C. W. Garritson, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Mr. Bowling was for- 
merly associated with Pioneer 
Enterprises, Inc. 


Resulls of Operations 


SALES of chemical produc ts and services 
Sti ee oe ee 


EQUALS: OUR TOTAL INCOME «1.66500 65 


Less: OuR COSTS OF DOING BUSINESS: 


Wages, salaries, payroll costs ....... 


seeeeeeenese $59,687,600 


eevee ee eweee 


1951 1950 
$27,897,300 


716,400 513,800 





Raw matcrials, power, fuel, transportation, 


local and state taxes, other costs ... 


Depreciation on buildings, equipment 


LEAVES: PROFIT BEFORE INCOME TAXES 


Less: FepERAL INCOME TAXES .......-. 
OT ae a or 


Less: CASH DIVIDENDS ......-.- Sh aie 6S 


LEAVES: RETAINED FOR USE IN BUSINESS 


o@4806866688 4.8 


Reoeeaeeeaee 


ereTe Tr Tet S$ 1,421,900 


¢:ate aed s-akd $10,104,000 $28,411,100 
a thie cne led oS ds § 8.786.500 $ 7,658,800 
cbeeeelecwha 19,109,500 12,202,300 
ey a 1. O80,800 1,514,200 





$29, 876,800 $21,355,300 








(cbehnbh cade $10,527,200 §$ 7,055,800 


285,500 


~~ 


6,950,000 : 





Pete 5 $ 3,577,200  $ 3,770,300 


2 155,300 ? O88 ,200 


$ 1,682,100 








FINANCIAL POSITION AT NOVEMBER 30 


Cries ATE 6 cep cd eeadeoncessas 
Less: CURRENT LIABILITIES ......---65 
LEAVES: NET WORKING CAPITAL ......- 


CARE RATIO oc cccccccsecerceaee 


ye, POPPER EETEPER TET 
Less: TOTAL LIABILITIES ...-..0.ce00. 


LEAVES: NET WORTH ...ccccccccccoes 


A ee $15,100,600 


Cyr eer 2... $26,809,300 


$10,884,600 








‘ines: Fe Peer 1,697,500 §$ 2,531,800 
PL ee ree $ 8,105,300 $ 8,352,800 
Pn eet eee, 2 79 tol 4.50 tol 
Jee SVU he o's $35,106,600 $29,127,300 
ee eolamas Oe 8,297 300 4,731,800 








$25,595,500 


1951 Annual Report, including 10-year Summary, Available on Request 


Fromthe Fall of the Eaclh 
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What to Expect 


in Monetary 


And Banking Legislation 


By RAYMOND RODGERS* 


Professor of Banking, 


New York University 


Dr. Rodgers, in calling attention to the Congressional Sub- 
committee, headed by Representative Wright Patman, which is 
to investigate and hold hearings on monetary and banking 


problems, says Mr. Patman’s 


opposition to an independent 


Federal Reserve, together with his inflationary principles, are 
threats to the national economy. Urges bankers and business- 
men awaken public to this danger, and calls for impartial 
investigation of Federal Reserve System so as to maintain its 


independence. 

The open hostilities between the ernment securities? Or, the mone- 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve tary authorities? This is of the 
authorities, which were tempo- greatest possible importance as 
rarily abated by the uneasy truce control of access gives control of 
of March 4 the creation of Reserve balances. 
1951, will be Since these reserves are the ver) 

red by a 


2 
Congressional 
subcommittee 
Cc: 


the Joint 
Committee on 
tle Economic 
Report, in 


hearings now 
scheduled for 


March, 1952. 
At the out- 
set. it should 


be understood 


that disagree- 
ment between 
the Treasury Raymond Rodgers 
and the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve is nothing new. The con- 
fiicting nature of their respon- 


Sibilities makes a large measure 


ot disagreement inevitable. In 
tne long struggle between them, 
however, the Federal Reserve 


authorities have, in general, been 
on the losing side. This has been 
specially true since the Congress 
1 the early °30s reorganized the 
pystem, giving many powers for- 
held by the regional Re- 
Banks to the Board and 
ransferring physical responsibil- 
ity 


~ 


~ 


Lf 
merly 
s 
t 


2 


crve 


for the monetary gold stock 
from the Reserve banks to the 
Treasury. This trend, unfortu- 


nately, has now reached the point 
where a rebirth, or a funeral, is 
tie only sensible solution. Half- 


Way measures will no longer suf- 
t.ce. 


Debt Management vs. 
Credit Management 


Obviously, debt management and 


cedit policy cannot work sep- 
arately; but, whether debt man- 
agement is to be subordinated to 
credit management or whether 
credit management is to be sub- 
servient to debt management is 


quite another matter. In fact. it is 
tie real issue between the Treas- 
ury and the Federal. It is no less 
than the question of which of these 
two agencies shall make the credit 
Gecisions for the nation. This issue 
is, thus, not only a matter of prin- 

ple, it is basic to our whole con- 
‘pt of money and credit manage- 
ent. Put in everyday terms, 
iall the economy be fitted to the 
‘-reasury’s ideas of debt manage- 

rent, or shall the debt manage- 
ynaent be fitted to the economy? 
‘he Treasury has all along con- 
veyed the idea that the issue 
r.erely the question of a small 

iange in the interest rates on the 
ublic debt. In fact, in January, 
1951, Mr. Snyder, the Secretary 


a a a | 


©f the Treasury, pointedly as- 
ferted: “The delusion that frac- 
tonal changes in interest rates 


in be effective in fighting infla- 

on must be dispelled from our 
Paiinds. ” The Treasury views 
| otwithstanding, the issue is far 

ore than interest rates. 

Access to Federal Reserve 
© ‘edit is the real issue. The burn- 
} ig question is: Shall this access 
i@ under the control of the 
‘.reasury? Or, the owners of gov- 
: *An address by Dr. Rodgers before 


tlre Fifth District of the Texas Bankers 
4.ssociation, Dallas, Texas, Feb. 12, 1952. 








is. 


heart of our monetary system, con- 
trol of them gives a large measure 
of control over the entire economy 

-business, as well as finance. The 
stakes in this controversy are so 
high and so basic to the future of 
our great country, that the more 
important ones should be care- 
fully analyzed. 


The Stake of the Government 

Confronted with an extended 
period of deficit financing, begin- 
ning this summer, the Treasury 
will undoubtedly insist on a much 
more firmly pegged bond market. 
Although the debt managers may 
not insist on a return to the rigid- 
ity of the previous pegs, they cer- 
tainly will not be satisfied with 
the present arrangement. In this 
connection, it is particularly dis- 
quieting to note that the President 
himself declared at a press con- 
ference last month that he had 
never favored the so-called “ac- 
cord” between the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve authorities 
last March, under which the pol- 


icy of. “orderly . market. condi- 
tions’ was substituted for that of 
“fixed pegs.’ Also, Secretary 


Snyder, is understood to have al- 
ready informed the Patman sub- 
committee that the continued in- 
dependence of the Reserve Sys- 
tem may ultimately depend on its 
ability to cooperate with the debt 
management policies of the Treas- 
ury! 

This, of course, means a con- 
tinuation of the persistent veasy- 
money” bias the Treasury has evi- 
denced through alternating pe- 
riods of inflationary and defla- 
tionary pressures in recent years. 
It is in line with the aims of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. as 
expressed to the Douglas subcom- 
mittee in January, 1950, namely 
that “our view is that low interest 
rates are always desirable.”’ 

That insistence on a low inter- 
est policy at the cost of inflation, 
rising prices and further decline 
in the purchasing power of our 
money is especially shortsighted 
in these days, when the govern- 
ment must make such heavy re- 
armament purchases, is brushed 
aside by the National Administra- 
tion. The Treasury still seems to 
believe that credit restraint can 
be exercised by the monetary au- 
thorities without increases in in- 
terest rates. In addition to the 
Treasury stake of maintenance of 
low interest rates, the sitting na- 
tional administration desires easy 
access to Federal Reserve credit 
because it gives greatly increased 
power to influence business activ- 
ity. The easier it is to borrow, the 
sasier it is to spend and perpetu- 
ate control through artificially 
maintaining boom conditions in 
business and employment. 


The Stake of the Federal Reserve 
System 

The stake of the Federal Re- 
serve System in this all-out con- 
troversy is nothing less than its 
very existence — at least, as we 
know it. If the monetary author- 
ities are to make their contribu- 
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tion to maintenanec of reasonable 
stability in the economy, they 
must have control of the creation 
of the reserves of the banking 
system. The importance of this 
was spotlighted by the dilemma in 


which they found themselves in 
the 1948-50 period, when they 
had to “carry water on both 
shoulders.” With one hand, they 
raised reserve requirements to 
fight inflationary pressures by re- 
ducing the reserves available fo: 
credit expansion, but with the 


other they were forced to increase 
reserves through the purchase ol! 
government bonds to support the 
market at the pegged prices. 

If the Federal Reserve System 
is to carry out its primary func- 
tion in our credit economy, it 
must be independent. But that 
does not mean “free,” as, obvi- 
ously, it cannot follow a path 
which runs counter to the national 
economic policies. In the words of 
President Sproul of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York “An 
independent Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is one that is protected both 


from narrow partisan influence 
and from selfish private inter- 
ests.” 

In order for the Federal Re- 


serve to carry out its responsibil- 
ities, it must have the confidence 
of the American people, as money 


and credit management is, to a 
large extent, a matter of public 
confidence in leadership. This- 


means that it must have sufficient 
autonomy and independence to at- 
tract men who have the capability 
to develop: and there must be op- 
portunity for them to develop 
such leadership. 


Stake of the Commercial Banks 
The stake that the commercial 
banks have in this controversy 
cannot be overemphasized. In 
fact, to the extent that the Re- 
serve banks lose their independ- 
ence, commercial banks lose their 
independence. It’s as simple as 
that. At best, such a loss would 
mean more political domination; 
at worst, it would mean the end 
of banking as we know it. Re- 
member, he who controls the 
banks controls the economy! 


Stake of the Public 

If the Federal Reserve System 
should be delivered to the politi- 
cal keeping of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it would be aée great 
tragedy for the American people. 
With the door open to the crea- 
tion of reserve balances, there 
would be increased exploitation 
by pressure groups. Raids on the 
Treasury would becme even more 
commonplace than now. The 
creeping inflation which we have 
had under our system of eco- 
nomic checks and balances be- 
tween the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve would be succeeded 
by galloping inflation. 

As is well known, politicians 
always prefer inflation to defla- 
tion. There are many indications 
that the general public also pre- 
fers inflation to deflation or, for 
that matter, even to stability. Cer- 
tainly, most labor and farm lead- 
ers and many businessmen have 
done all they could in the cause 
of inflation. To make the infla- 
tionary process easier by restrict- 
ing the powers of the monetary 
authorities to cope with such dan- 
gers, could prove to be a very 
seductive form of social suicide. 
Certainly, the risk is too great to 


hazard in these uncertain and 
troublous times. 
The Investigation 
Against this background of 


“clear and pressing danger,’ we 
now have a Congressional inves- 
tigation of the relationship be- 
tween the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, especially the Board of Gov- 
ernors, and the Treasury. More 
than a thousand long question- 
naires have been sent out and 
public hearings by a subcommit- 
tee, on which both the Senate and 
the House are represented; are 
scheduled for March. The stated 


aim is to investigate: “general 
credit control and debt manage- 
ment.” An unbiased, objective in- 
vestigation along these lines is 
desirable as, in the words of Pres- 
ident Sproul, “It will be good for 
the country and for the Federal 
Reserve System to have an intel- 
ligent airing of some of the ideas 
about money and credit and its 
management, which are always 
latent in this country and some- 
times come to the surface.” 

Such a survey is needed, also, 
because: (1) The Federal Reserve 
Act was passed in 1913 when the 
national debt was infinitesimal by 
present standards. In fact, it was 
so small that management of the 
public debt was not even consid- 
ered in the Act! (2) At present, 
the public debt is very large and 
every prospect indicates that it 
will get larger. (3) The two most 
important amendments to the Act 
were in 1933 and in 1935, and 
were born, primarily, of the de- 
pression period. (4) The Ameri- 
can economy has become increas- 
ingly dynamic in recent years, and 
this necessitates dynamic banking 
and dynamic central banking. 
Money and credit management 
becomes an empty shell if alter- 
nating policies of restraint, “neu- 
trality” and ease cannot be 
promptly inaugurated when re- 
quired. As these indicate, changes® 


in the Federal Reserve Act are 
undoubtedly needed. After all, 
the- Act is nearly 40 years old! 


Furthermore, perfection is not of 
this earth! 


Hearings Must Be Impartial 


Widespread fears have been ex- 
pressed as to the impartiality and 
objectivity of the current investi- 
gation. Rarely has a legislative 
inquiry caused so much genuine 
concern in business and financial 
circles as this one; and there are, 
indeed, real grounds for these 
fears. First, despite official de- 
nials the title of the subcommittee 
and the information sought 
through the questionnaires in- 
dicate that the inquiry will cover 
substantially the same ground as 
the Douglas subcommittee did two 
years ago. In fairness, however, 
it must be admitted that no legis- 


lative action was taken on the 
Douglas report, and from that 
standpoint, another’ effort is 
necessary. 


The second ground for suspicion 
that these hearings will be little 
more than a new attack on the in- 
tegrity and non-political charac- 
ter of the Federal Reserve System 
is the fact that the subcommittee 
was appointed almost immediately 
after the so-called “accord” be- 
tween the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve was reached last 
March. This near coincidence nat- 
urally raises the question as to 
whether the investigation reflects 
Administrative dissatisfac- 
tion with the accord and is de- 
signed to “clip the wings’ of the 
Federal! 

Regardless of whether’ these 
first two fears are well-grounded, 
there can be no question as to the 
justification for a third fear. I 
refer to the Chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Honorable Wright 
Patman, Representative in the 
Congress of the United States 
from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas. Even a casual 
scrutiny of his long record in 
public life indicates that those 
who fear this investigation wiil be 
a “let’s give ‘em a fair trial and 
then hang ‘em” deal have ample 
grounds for alarm. 


Inflation As a Goal 
That this subcommittee charged 
with investigating the most criti- 
cal and crucial area 


in our eco- 
nomic life should be headed by 
an avowed inflationist of such 
long standing, is indeed disturb- 
ing. In the words of Edward H. 
Collins, the distinguished finan- 
cial columnist of the New York 


“Times,” “Mr. Patman was. and is, 
a devotee of inflation, not as a 


means to an end, but as an end in 
itself.” 

It is not too much to say that 
the Chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee, as the following high- 
lights indicate, has virtually made 
a Congressional career of advo- 
cating and proposing inflationary 
legislation. A few months after 
his election to the 71st Congress in 
1928. he came into national prom- 
inence by demanding the immedi- 
ate “cash” payment to World War 
I veterans of the paid-up life in- 
surance which had been voted 
them as a bonus in 1924. His form- 
ula was quite simple; make it 
“eostless” by paying it in printing 
press money! By using fiat money, 
it was claimed, the payment 
would be financially painless, as 
there would be no increase in gov- 
ernment borrowing, no interest to 
be paid and no increase in taxes. 
Fortunately, the common sense of 
the American people, the convic- 
tion that you can’t get something 
for nothing, resisted the shouting 
minority and when the bonus was 
finally paid in 1936, it was not 
paid in fiat dollars. 

In 1937, Mr. Patman attempted 
to include in the general farm bill 
which was then being considered, 
a provision which would have 
made “parity” loans mandatory 
on all crops. Although he was un- 
successful, the effort shows that he 
is generic when it comes to infla- 
tion. In 1941, on March 15 to be 
exact, in a radio address he urged 
that the war effort be financed 
by direct Treasury borrowing 
from the central bank. This rec- 
ommendation in spite of the fact 
that wherever in all history, it has 
been tried, it has caused galloping 
inflation! 

In 1949, again in March, he 
called upon the Board of Govern- 
ors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to reduce the margins on 
stock trading from 75% to 50%. 
In connection with this proposal, 


he was quoted as saying, “The 
American stockholder has _ be- 
come the forgotten man.” In 


short, he was even willing to take 
the political risk of befriending 
“Wall Street” to further his peren- 
nial campaign for inflation! 


Congressman Pa‘man versus the 
Federal Reserve System 


His appointment to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
in 1937, put him in a position to 
introduce a measure which has 
since assumed the dimensions of 
an obsession with him. His pro- 
posal that the Reserve Banks be 
taken over by the Government 
through the simple expedient of 
the purchase of their stock (now 
held by the member banks) would 
deliver the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem completely into the power of 
the sitting national administration. 
But he has persistently urged that 
this be done! He has also proposed 
legislation providing for the ap- 
pointment of all directors of the 
regional Reserve Banks by the 
President of the United States. 
His main objection to the princi- 
pal recommendation of the Doug- 
las sub-committee was that it did 
not “make the Federal Reserve 
System sufficiently responsible to 
the executive department of the 
Federal Government.” 

His basic monetary philosophy 
with respect to the payment of in- 
terest by the Federal Government 
is the most dangerous of his eco- 
nomic fallacies. He has repeatedly 
expressed the opinion that the 
Federal Government should not 
pay interest on its debt. It is a 
basic tent of his monetary phi- 
losophy that payment of interest to 
the banks by the government is 
in the nature of a subsidy given 
the banks of the country, or a 
“tribute” exacted by them! In 
1942, for example, he told Con- 
gress that “we should consider 
causing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue noninterest- 
bearing United States Government 
bonds to the Federal Reserve 


banks and compel the Federal Re- 
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serve banks to give credit there- 
for when the money is needed to 
finance our program.” 


Congressman Patman Should 
Disqualify Himself 


Congressman Patman’s long 
record (of which time has per- 
mitted me to give only a few 


highlights) of lack of understand- 
ing of money, credit and interest 
would automatically disqualify 
him as chairman of such an in- 
vestigation by any conceivable 
non-political standard. His past 
attitude toward money and credit 
conveys the inescapable impres- 
sion that he views the Federal Re- 
serve System with its opposition 
to chronic inflation as an enemy 
within our gates. In fact, again 
quoting the financial columnist of 
The New York “Times,” “He has 
displayed an animus toward the 
Federal Reserve System that bor- 
ders at times on the fanatical.” 


His persistent inflationary bias, 
his deep-seated animus toward 
the Federal Reserve System, and 
his complete lack of understand- 
ing of the simplest monetary 
principles, make a continuation of 
his chairmanship of the sub-com- 
mittee a real threat to American 
banking—the most highly devel- 
oped and the most modern bank- 
ing system in the world—and, in 
turn, a threat to the entire Ameri- 
can economy. 


A Positive Program 

There is an old, and very true, 
saying that you can’t lick “some- 
thing” with “nothing.” If bankers 
are to make their proper contribu- 
tion to the solution of this debt 
management - credit management 
impasse, they must present posi- 
tive proposals as well as attack 
dangerous ones. 

With this in mind, we must first 
frankly admit that any realistic 
recommendation necessarily must 
recognize three fundamental and 
inescapable facts: (1) The national 
debt is very large, and it will get 
larger. (2) The national debt is 
very real, and it must be held by 
somebody. (3) The national debt 
is the very cornerstone of our 
financial structure, and it must be 
managed. And, I might add, for 
the sake of all of us, well man- 
aged! 

In the same vein, any realistic 
recommendation must recognize 
that one of the most pointed and 
inescapable lessons of history is 
that money does not manage it- 
self in the best interest of society. 
Moreover, although monetary 
policy bears a major part of the 
responsibility for maintaining rea- 
sonable stability in the money and 
credit side of the economy, it can- 
not do the job alone. Although 
monetary policy can greatly influ- 
ence the cost, the availability and 
the actual supply of money, many 
other policies, e-necially the fiscal, 
debt management and economic 
policies of the government, great- 
ly affect the demands made on the 
banking system. 

These conflicting forces (and 
conflicting personalities!) must be 
reconciled on some workable basis 
—the national interest requires no 
less than this. This does not mean 
that either the Treasury or the 
Federal Reserve should be given 
unlimited power to solve the in- 
herent conflicts between debt 
management and credit manage- 
ment. But it does mean that the 
power of the Treasury in the field 
of money and credit management 
should be limited. In short, the 
Congress, as a matter of national 
policy, should define the limits of 
the Treasury’s power 
which can be neither 
stood nor disregarded. 
As leaders in your communities, 

trustees 


in terms 


misunder- 


as of our unparalleled 


credit system, bankers have a pos- 
itive duty to point out the dangers 
inherent in this latest attempt to 
destroy the independence of our 
central banking system. Don’t let 
the old “bogey” of the evils of 
“Wall Street” and the myths about 


“finance-capitalism” and the 
money power misguide you. 


Awaken the public to the danger- 
ous character of this “investiga- 
tion.”” Now is the crucial time for 
those who oppose control of credit 
by the administration in power— 
whatever political party it may be 
—to declare themselves in no un- 
certain terms. It may be their last 
chance to preserve a free and in- 
dependent credit system. Nation- 
alization of credit is but the first 
step in the nationalization of pro- 
duction and distribution. We must 
avoid that at all costs. In par- 


ticular, bankers should emphasize 
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to businessmen that this is a mat- 
ter which transcends the banking 
business; that it affects the daily 
life of every man, woman, and 
child in this country. 

Awaken your politicians to the 
dangerous character of this “in- 
vestigation.” Don’t just sit back 
and rely on the protests of or- 
ganized banking. In addition to 
action through your associations, 
why not remind your politicians 
that you also vote? Let your Rep- 
resentative and Senator know 
what you want; and what you in- 
tend to do if you don’t get it! A 
liberal] use of colorful Texas idiom 
will undoubtedly be helpful, as 
some of them have eaten the lotus 
fruit of Washington so long that 
they have forgotten who they 
work for! And, finally, above all, 


disavow Patman and his monetary 
aberrations. Don’t let the Ameri- 








can people mistakenly think that 
the great state of Texas, the land 
of the Lone Star and the Alamo, 
the land of oil, freedom and enter- 
prise, marches behind one who 
would turn our independent bank- 
ing system over to the Washing- 
ton politicians! 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Requests Nominations 


An open meeting of the Nomi- 
nating Committee of the New 
York Stock Exchange will be held 
at 3:15 p.m. March 5 for the pur- 
pose of receiving suggestions for 
the positions to be filled at the 
annual election to be held on May 
12. Anyone who is unable to 
attend the open meeting may sug- 
gest nominees either by letter or 
personal appearance. Appoint- 
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ments May be arranged through 
Edwin B. Peterson, Secretary of 
the Exchange. 

Nominations are 
for Chairman of 
Governors, nine governors; two 
trustees of the Gratuity Fund, 
and nine members of the nomi- 
nating committee. No governor 
and no member of the present 
nominating committee is eligible 
for election to the nominating 
committee for 1953. 

Members of the 1952 Nominat- 
ing Committee are: John J. Phe- 
land, Chairman; E. Jansen Hunt, 
White, Weld & Co., Secretary; 
Thomas H. Benton, Benton & Co.; 
Charles L. Bermann, R. W. Press- 
prich & Co.; Abner Bregman; 
Bertram F. Fagenson:; Charles C. 
Lee, Robert F. Whitmer, Jr., and 
Walter W. Wilson, Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. 


to be made 
the Board of 





Coal is a mighty fundamental national asset. It sti/l accounts for over 

92°% of all estimated recoverable reserves of mineral fuels! A plentiful supply 
of coal and power is the basis for thriving basic industries and diversified 
manufacturing in West Penn Electric’s territory. 


Bituminous coal mines have long been among our most important 


power customers. Electrically operated cutters, fans, pumps, and haulage systems 
are in general use. Now, in many new and ingenious ways, mines 
are using more and more power, increasing production and decreasing costs. 
West Penn Electric’s constant expansion of power facilities 
keeps pace with the great coal area it serves. 


Information regarding West Penn Electric’s operations may be obtained 
at the Company’s office, 50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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(INCORPORATED) 

















Principal operating subsidiaries: 
Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 
West Penn Power Company 
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BETTINGER Capital Gains: 
4 Common Stock that could appreciate 100% in the next 
CORPORATION few years * * * Camien established 1862 * * Stock- 
A Massachusetts Corporation) holders’ equity in tangible property $165 a share plus lias 
Average earnings for the last 10 years $646 * * * Earned 
Common Stock in 1951 $10.03 a share * * * Management owns a sub- 
Price Around 4), stantial amount of stock * * * Large Excess Profits Tax 
basis * * * Recent price 204. 
Orders executed by Descriptive memorandum available 
your own investment dealer 
or the undersigned 10 
Phone or write &¢ 7 
JACKSON & COMPANY, INC. | 148 STATE STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 
31 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. Tel. CApitol 7-0425 : Teletype BS 259 
Tel. Liberty 2-2515 N. Y. Telephone WOrth 4-5000 
a 
RALPH F. CARR 
& Co IN Coffin & Burr Your Doorway 
“9 c. Incorporated 
31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. Founded 1898 to 
Bell Teletype Telephone k 
Boston 328 HUbbard 2-6442 . r ets 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES trading ma | 
- im 
Balatoc Mining Co. BOSTON Members New York & Boston 
Boston Wharf Co PORTLAND HARTFORD BANGOR NEW ENGLAND 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Bowron Srock Exewance peace ee ee SECURITIES 
A. S. Campbell New Youk Cures ExcnHanar (Associate) 31 MILK STREET 
Chain Store Investment Corp. * | 
Consolidated Investment Trust BOSTON 9, MASS. | 
Eastern Racing Assoc. POAT fy PET eee War” 5 HEARS ROO Teletypewriter BSA2 Telephone HAncock 6-8200 | 
Eastern Util. Assoc. Conv. Private wire to New York 
Mexican Lt. & Pr. Co. Ltd. com. CAnal 6-8100 
— County Nat’! Bank Underwriters, Dealers and Brokers 
ational Research Corp 
. , 28 Springfield Fitchbur Worcester 
National Shirt Shops State and Municipal Corporate Bonds tt wi te 
N i ’ 
ewport Electric Corp. Bonds and Stocks 








Newton Waltham Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Sprague Electric Co. 

















BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED Retail Distribution in New England 
CHAs. A. Day & Co. 
quam , A . Incerporated 

| Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow LISTED and UNLISTED BONDS and STOCKS 

Established INCORPORATED Particularly of 

1926 articularly o 

24 Federal Street, Boston 10 NEW ENGLAND CORPORATIONS 
H. D. Phoenix Bank Bldg., Providence 3 Inquiries invited from Dealers and Financial Institutions 


Maintaining a Retail Department 
K N QO 4 with Distribution in New England 
PORTE 9 SEP eee ar 5 HEARSE Orr @ 
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& CO., Inc. 
‘ WASHINGTON AT COURT STREET 
Member Boston Stock Exchange 


, TOWNSEND, DABNEY AND TYSON Telephone LAfayette 3-0695 Teletype BS-165 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


Members New York end Boston Stock Exchanges 
LIS I ED Associate Members New York Curb 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 5 
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ORDERS EXECUTED ON ANY EXCHANGE OR MARKET NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES 
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oston Securities Traders Association 


Leo Newman, J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc.; Frank S. Breen, Schirmer, Atherton & Co.; Bll McCulien, John J. D’Arcy, F. L. Putnam & Co., Inc.; Calvin C. Clayton, Clayton Securities Corp.; Alex. W. 
Hendricks & Eastwood, Inc., Philadelphia; Henry E. Tabb, Jr., Townsend, Dabney & Tyson Moore, J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc.; Edward Hines, Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow, Inc. 


John Fielding, C. J. Devine & Co., Boston; Carl Levine, May & George Stanley, Schirmer, Atherton & Co.; Jim Kelly, Tift Brothers, Walter Eagan, Harris, Upham & Co., Boston; Francis C. Doyle, 
Gannon, Inc.; Larry Connell, Wellington Fund, Boston; Springfield, Mass.; Carroll Williams, Laird, Bissell & Meeds, National Association of Securities Dealers; Hal G. Hoyt, 
John Meyers, Jr., Gordon Graves & Co., New York City New York City Securities Commissicn of State of Maine 


Russ Hastings, Crouse & Company, Detroit, Mich., President of the National Security Traders Cy Murphy, John C. Legg & Company, New York City; Charles Smith, Moors & Cabot; Bill Thompson, 
Association; Anthony Tomasic, Thomas & Company, Pittsburgh; Bill Burke, Ralph F. Carr & Co., Inc.; Bob Carr, Ralph F. Carr & Co., Inc.; Philip F. Kenney, 
May & Gannon, Inc.; Harry Arnold, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York City E. M. Newton & Co. 


Joseph M. Batchelder, Joseph M. Batchelder & Co., Inc.; Birney S. Halliwill, F. S$. Moseley & Co.; Frank Ward, H. C. Wainwright & Co.; Gene Hussey, First Boston Corporation; “Speed” Hughes, 
Bob Ingalls, Tucker, Anthony & Co.; Ray Murray, Tucker, Anthony & Co. J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc.; Jack Altmeyer, Hayden, Stone & Co. 
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George C. Kealey, Second National Bank; Carl K. Ross, Carl K. Ross & Co., Inc., Portland, Maine; Felix Maguire, Stroud & Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia; Harold Scattergood, Boenning & Co., 
Jim Moynihan, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc.; Burton Whitcomb, Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated Philadelphia; Reg Whitcomb, Spencer Trask & Co.; James B. Maguire, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. 


Whiteside, West & Winslow, Inc.; Ray Doheny, Mixter & Company; King Ghegan, Edwin L. Tatro Arthur H. Reilly, Josephthal & Co., Boston; Richard Doliber, 


& Co., Inc.; Hal Murphy, Company, New York City; Nip Strothmann, A. M. Kidder & Co., G. H. Walker & Co., Providence, R. I1.; Bill Conary, 
New York City G. H. Walker & Co., Providence, R. I. 


Timothy D. Murphy, Chace, 
Frank T. Harrington, H. D. Knox 
The Commercial & Financial Chronicle, New York 


Al Crosby, F. S. Moseley & Co.; Lloyd Canfield, New England hy ~ Company; Eddie Opper, Henry Oetjen, McGinnis & Company, New York City; Dayton Haigney, Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc.; 
J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc.; John Sullivan, F. L. Putnam & Co., Inc.; George Kilner, Jim Campbell, H. C. Wainwright & Co., New York City; Bill Kumm, Dunne & Co., New York City; 
‘Brown, Lisle & Marshall, Providence, R. I. Frank Rowan, J. F. Reilly & Co., Incorporated, New York City 





y 
“he, 


Harry Welsh, Ping & Co., Philadelphia; Eddie Williams, Hooper-Kimball, Inc.; Irv Maxfield, Harry Crockett, Coffin & Burr, Incorporated; Jim Atkinson, C. J. Devine & Co.; Marcus Chandler, 
u & Co., New York City; Lewis McDowell, Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. Bartlett & Clark Co., Portland, Maine; Mark A. Means, F. L. Putnam & Co., Inc., Portland, Maine 
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At the Copley-Plaza Hotel 
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Henry Walker, White, Weld & Co.; Burt Burbank, White, Weld & Co., New York City; Henry Mader, Henry Oetjen, McGinnis & Company, New York City; Al Leland, Geyer & Co., Incorporated; 
White, Weld & Co., New York City; Homer Wirth, Mabon & Co., New York City; Charles Bodie, Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore; Dayton Haigney, Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc., 
Red Monsen, Keystone Company of Boston Boston; Emil Kumin, Estabrook & Co. 


Lowell Warren, First Boston Corporation; Joe Rinaldi, Lerner & Co.; Fred McVey, Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc.; Vic Dugal, J. B. Jack Hunt, Stroud & Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia; Lester 
Frenkel, Gersten & Frenkel, New York City 


Al Zuccaro, First Boston Corporation Maguire & Co., Inc.; John L. Daley, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. 


John Ryan, Goodbody & Co.; Jim Conway, Moors & Cabot; Gene Shea, Josephthal & Co.; Bernard J. Hughes, Boston Post; Barney Bernard, Schirmer, Atherton & Co.; Harold C. White, 
William H. McHugh, White, Weld & Co.; Gordon B. Hanlon, Gordon B. Hanlon & Co. Securities Division, State of Massachusetts; Frank Daley, Securities Division, 
State of Massachusetts 


Coffin & Burr, Incorporated; Wallace Mossop, Francis R. Cogghill, White, Weld & Co.; Andrew J. Raymond, 
Tom O’Rourke, Stroud & Dominion Securities Corporation, New York City; John L. Daley, 
J 


Milton Capper, Edelmann & Capper, New York City; Jack Putnam, Sumner Wolley, 
. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. 


W. E. Hutton & Co.; ““Duke”’ Hunter, Hunter Securities Corporation, Barrett & Company, Providence, R. I.; 
New York City Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia 
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Horace Wells, Shelby Cullom Davis & Co., New York City; Jim Lynch, Paul D. Sheeline & Co.; Francis J. Cunningham, Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York City; Gus Levy, Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
Bill Perham, Coburn & Middlebrook, Incorporated, Boston; Jim McCormick, A. C. Allyn and New York; Arthur Engdahl, Goldman, Sachs & Co., Boston; Skip O’Rourke, 
Company, Inc.; Paul Lane, Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York City Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York City 


— 
James Lynch, Securities & Exchange Commission; Phil Kendrick, Crandon Leahy, National Quotation Bureau, Joe Krasowich, Pete Stevens, A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc., New York City; 
Securities & Exchange Commission; Jim Duffy, Paine, Webber, Bonner & Gregory, New York City; George Moore, Mixter & Albert G. Woglom, A. G. Woglom & Co., Inc.; William J. Candee, 
Jackson & Curtis; Anthony E. Tomasic, Thomas & Company, Company; George M. Hughes, Massachusetis Department Butler, Candee & Moser, New York City; Jim Morrison, 
Pittsburgh of Public Utilities Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 


Charles Stevens, L. H. Rothchild & Co., New York City; Henry Larson, First Boston Corporation; Carl Wells, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Gene Brady, Herbert E. Stern & Co., New York City; 
C. Terry Collens, Mixter & Company; T. Lester Doucet, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Bob Warren, Geyer & Co., Incorporated. Boston; Jim Leff, James J. Leff & Co., Incorporated, 
Robert S. Weeks, Jr., Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs New York City 


AEN EAE 


Bruce Beal, Kennedy-Peterson, Inc., Hartford; Herman J. Keller, Henry Larson, First Boston Corporation; Lewis McDowell, Chas A. D ; ilfred N. D 
Hodgdon & Co.; Fred Moore, J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc. Day & Co., Inc.; Lou Walker, National Quotation Bureau, a “a. 2 ee 4 ey — ase, 
New York City; Tom Noonan, R. L. Day & Co. ’ 
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2 SPECIALISTS IN 
JODE ISLAND SECURITIES 


7 ak a Distributors and Dealers 


MUNICIPAL - UTILITY - INDUSTRIAL 
BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 





BROWN, LISLE & MARSHALL 


Members Boston Stock Exchange 
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NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES 
Our Trading Department Invites Your Inquiries 
on All New England Securities 





G. H. WALKER & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 
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BOSTON HERALD TRAVELER 





CARIBBEAN SUGAR 
GEAR GRINDING MACHINE 
NATIONAL CO. 
SENECA FALLS MACHINE 
EASTERN RACING 





A MARKET PLACE FOR 
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ODD LOTS OR BLOCKS 





LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 
' Teletype—BS 69 
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HOTCHKIN CO. 


Dealers in Unlisted Securities 


Telephone 
LAfayette 3-0460 


Cable Address Established 1908 
**Tockin’”’ 53 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 

















Investment 
Bonds and Stocks 
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Inflation vs. Deflation in Britain 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig, in calling attention to concurrent inflationary and 
deflationary trends in Britain, says this condition can continue 
for considerable time because of difficulties in transferring 
laborers from over-employment to under-employment zones. 
Says wages are continuing to rise and it may be necessary to 
administer much heavier doses of deflation before inflationary 
spiral can be broken. Sees Conservative Party losing ground. 


ILONDON, Eng.—There are indications that in certain sections 
of Britain’s economic life inflation has given way to deflation, In 
other sections, however, inflation continues unabated. In some 
branches of business unemployment is developing, or shorter hours 
are worked. In other branches, however, the 
inflationary boom continues and there is an 
acute shortage of labor. This paradoxical state 
of affairs is due to the rigidities in Britain’s 
economic structure. In the old days the con- 
flicting currents could not continue to move in 
opposite directions for any length of time. 
They would soon have merged into one single 
current representing the combination of the 
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Owing to the rigidity of the economic structure, it might be- 
come necessary to administer a much heavier dose of deflation 
before the inflationary spiral can be broken. This seems to be at 
present politically impossible. The findings of public opinion sur- 
veys and the results of recent by-elections indicated that even the 
very moderate anti-inflationary devices adopted by the govern- 
ment have turned British opinion strongly against the Conserva- 
tive Party. There can be little doubt that, should there be a gen- 
eral election in the immediate future, the Socialist Party would 
secure a substantial majority. There is, of course, no reason for 
expecting a general election. The government has a working ma- 
jority, and nothing short of the loss of a number of seats at by- 
elections could force it to resign or to dissolve Parliament. Never- 
theless, the indication that British public opinion does not welcome 
measures of austerity, however necessary they may be, does not 
encourage the government to go very far in the same direction. 





participating currents, according to their re- 
spective strength. 

In conditions prevailing in present-day 
Britain, however, inflation and deflation can 
run concurrently for a considerable length of 
time. Simultaneously with acute labor short- 
ages in some districts, acute unemployment 
can develop in other districts. It is apt to take 
a very long time before the conflicting tenden- 
cies could cancel each other out. The reason 
for this lies partly in inadequate housing accommodation, partly 
in the highly developed system of social security, and partly in the 
conditions created by over-full employment. 

Lack of housing accommodation makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to move unemployed workers to some other part of the 
country where they could easily be absorbed. The houses are 
either not there or they are so unsatisfactory that the unemployed 
workers prefer to stay where they are in the hope of finding 
employment there. One of the major problems of British rearma- 
ment is to overcome this difficulty. It is in many instances very 
difficult for arms industries to expand in order to cope with the 
increased orders for war material, because they are unable to 
house the additional thousands of workers needed. The problem 
is relatively simple in the case of young unmarried workers, but 
when it comes to family men the difficulty is virtually insuperable. 

Thanks to the highly developed social security system, work- 
ers are now in a better position than they were in the past to wait 
in the hope of being reemployed in the same district or in the 
same occupation rather than change their place of residence or 
their occupation for the sake of finding a new job. Although there 
is everything to be said for mitigating the hardships resulting 
from involuntary unemployment, there is this other side of the 


picture. Adjustments have become much more slow and much 
more difficult. 


Dr. 


Paul Einzig 


Over and above all, the conditions resulting from scarcity of 
labor have made the adjustment between conflicting currents very 
difficult. From the point of view of employers it is of the utmost 
importance in existing circumstances not to lose their workers, 
because it might be difficult, if not impossible, to replace them 
when they are needed once more, This means that employers are 
reluctant to dismiss their workers if they have to curtail their 
output—whether through lack of raw materials or through lack of 
orders—unless and until they are satisfied that the reduction of 
their productive activities must be regarded as permanent. They 
preter to work shorter hours, and even to work at a loss by paying 
wages to workers they are unable to use, rather than let the 
workers go. They are anxious not to give up their capacity to 
resume full output at the earliest possible moment, because owing 
to the rising trend of prices they hope to recover easily any loss 


they may suffer by retaining workers they cannot use for the 
moment, 


From the point of view of the workers there is now much 
more opportunity for finding new jobs than there was before the 
war. Any worker willing to move to some other district, or even 
willing to take up a new kind of work, could be reemployed im- 
mediately. Many workers prefer to wait, however, in the hope 
of being reemployed without having to make inconvenient changes. 
Precisely because there is over-full employment, they are not 
prepared to accept any work that would involve sacrifices or 
major inconvenience. They have taken it for granted that sooner 
or later they can be reemployed on their terms. 


As a result of the difficulties arising from these circumstances, 
any deflationary measure the government has adopted or will 
adopt is bound to take long in producing its effects. In spite of 
the existence of a certain amount of local unemployment in vari- 
ous districts and in various branches of production, firms which 
want additional hands find it as difficult as ever to satisfy their 
requirements. This means that in the negotiations on wages and 
labor conditions the workers continue to hold all the trumps. Not- 
withstanding the moderate increase of unemployment, the level 
of wages continues to rise. Heavy wage demands continue to be 
presented. The Trades Unions are now more inclined to back up 
wages claims than they were during the Socialist Government’s 
term of office, because they are no longer so anxious to fall in with 
the government’s policy aiming at a resistance to rises in wages. 
Indeed, during the 34% months of Conservative regime, there were 
a number of substantial wages claims accepted. 


This means that, even though the rise in prices has curtailed 
materially the purchasing power of those with rigid or compara- 
tively inelastic incomes, wages continued to rise, so that the mil- 
lions of wage-earners have succeeded in retaining their full pur- 
chasing power. This being so, there can be no material decline in 
the demand for consumer goods. 





Instead, it may prefer to await a f 


avorable change in world trends. 


Our Present Troubles 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson discusses Korean War, graft in government, infla- 


tion and other matters disturbing the nation. 


spiritual awakening and new 


Sees need of 
sources of power from either 


gravity or the sun. 


Since leaving Massachusetts for 
my usual winter in Florida, I 
have had a chance to observe and 
ponder. Perhaps readers will be 
interested in 
my conclu- 
sions. 

I find very 
little interest 
in the Korean 
War, except to 
get the boys 
home! Most 
people can’t 
tell you where 





Korea, Indo- ‘ 
China or Iran 

are located. 

There is no : 

“will - to - Roger W. Babson } 
fight.” I have 

been through World Wars I and 
Il, but never experienced thes 
present indifference. 


The United Nations—under our 
leadership—did right in attempt- 
ing to defend South Korea. Since, 
however, the North Koreans got 
the backing of China and Russia, 
the situation does not look good. 
If we attempt to defend Indo- 
China, Iran, the Suez Canal and 
Persia, we may get licked 
busted. We must, however, hold 
Japan and Formosa. 


Graft in Government 


President Truman is probably 
doing his best to eliminate the 
graft. But it has started a “chain- 
reaction,’ which is spreading over 
the entire country. It is “‘smart” 
to beat the tax collector today, 
the same as it was smart to beat 
the prohibition officer 25 years 
ago. 

The exposures have 
racketeers 


made the 
more careful; but the 
public is turning to more gam- 
bling, liquor drinking, and sex 
carelessness than ever. Only a 
religious awakening can save us. 


Commander Wils©n Praised 

Church attendance is falling 
off, especially among the youth, 
Sunday schools are folding up. 
Sunday observance and Family 
Prayers have almost entered 
“horse-and-buggy” history. But 
the American Legion has started 
what may cause a great religious 
revival, backed by Com. Wilson. 

Newspapers’ give too much 
space to sports. High schools and 
colleges foolishly give too much 
emphasis to football, baseball and 
basketball. Chambers of Com- 
merce had better work to have 
their communities lead in spell- 
ing, arithmetic and decent English! 


Are Wages too High? 
Another mistake is the Mini- 
mum Wage Law, giving youth 
so much wild money to spend. A 
Minimum Wage Law should only 


apply to those who have worked 
a required number of years. Pres- 
ent Wage Laws are unfair to 
experienced workers and are 
harming millions of young people. 


Salaries, wages, and even prof- 
its, should be dependent upon 
production. For wages to be in- 
creased with the cost of living 
will hasten the next depression. 
It is like trying to put out a fire 
with kerosene. 


Truth About Inflation 
I am tired of hearing politicians 
talk about inflation, without ex- 
plaining that it is a result of our 
troubles, rather than a cause. 


-When labor asks for more wages 


“because of inflation,” its leaders 
are “putting the cart before the 
horse.’ Their arguments are false. 

Inflation starts from three 
causes: (1) Higher wages, (2) 
Higher taxes and (3) Reduced 
production compared with de- 
mand for goods. When wages, 


taxes and demand increase, then 
farmers, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, doctors, lawyers and 


everyone else raise 
to cover this 


their prices 
increase in wages, 


taxes, etc. This is the real truth 
about Inflation. 
A Warning 
Doubtless pensions, subsidies, 


or aki old-age benefits are tempor- 


ily good for business, but some- 


{day this bubble will burst. Auto- 


mobiles, movies and radio — plus 
TV — have their usefulness, but 
these inventions are also respon- 
sible for wasting billions of dol- 
lars. In a way, the same reckless 
spending is proportionately going 
go in England, France, Germany 
and South America. The motto 
there is “Eat, drink and be merry 
for tomorrow Russia may strike.” 

Without a world spiritual awak- 
ening and new sources of power— 
from gravity or the sun — the 
United States and our Allies may 
be beaten in our Asiatic mainland 
war campaigns. If so, this will be 
followed by an economic collapse 
in the United States, with unem- 
ployment and lower wages and 
lower prices for everything. Rus- 
sia hopes this will lead to Com- 
munism in this country and make 
the entire world Communistic. 
This latter I do not fear. Rather, I 
believe that such an economic 
collapse could redeem our people’s 
souls — like purifying gold with 
fire—and be followed by many 
years of great prosperity. 


Irwin Renneisen Joins 
First Securities Corp. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — First 
Securities Corporation, 1520 Lo- 
cust Street, members of the Phil- 
adelphia - Baltimore Stock Ex- 
change, announce that Irwin Ren- 
neisen is now manager.of their 
trading department. Mr. Ren- 
neisen was formerly with Hecker 
& Co. 

Also associated with First Se- 
curities Corporation as registered 
representatives are Edgar M. 
Boyer, Phillip E. Hawley. J. Ken- 
neth Love, William G. Nelson, and 
Edward G. Wyckoff. 





1952 


First Boston Group 
Offers Koppers Co. Stk. 


Public offering of 250.090 shares 


of common stock of Kopoders Co., 
Inc., was made on Feb by an 
underwriting group comprising 
79 investment firms | ed by 
The First Boston Co The 
stock was priced at $45 r share. 

Proceeds irom the sale of 
these authorized but ‘viously 
unissued shares, with other funds 
of the company, will be used in 
furtherance of its intensive long- 
term program of property ac- 
quisitions and improvements 
designed to increase operating 
efficiency and to develop new 
products and processes. particu- 
larly in the chemical fieid. The 
company expects to spena approx- 
imately $15 million »r this 


purpose in 1952 and around 75% 


of the expenditures will be made 
by the Chemical and Tar Products 
Divisions. Many activities of the 
latter division are in the chemical 
field. 

Immediate projects lude an 
ethylbenzene plant now under 
construction at Port Arthur, 
Texas; expanded styrene mo- 
nomer and polystyrene ‘acilities 
at Kobuta, Pa.; construction of 
a tar and tar coating plant at 
Fontana, Calif.; and increased 
capacity for the production of 
resorcinol] at Petrolia, Pa., and 
synthetic thymol and oi! additives 
at Oil City. The prozram also 


includes improvements to 
modernization of properties 
other divisions of the company. 


and 
of 


From Jan. 1, 1946. throuzh Dec. 
31, 1951, total property additions 
(less sales and retirements) ag- 
gregated $34,791,000. Of this 
spending, the Chemica! Division, 
formed in 1943, and the Tar 
Products Division, accounted for 
$28,466,000 or 82°. 

Koppers, through its x oper- 
ating divisions, is engaged in the 
production and sale or refined 
tar and related produ chem- 
icals, plastics, bituminous  pro- 
tective coatings, treated and un- 
treated forest products »ke, gas, 
machine shop and indry 
products; and in the design and 
construction of chemical recovery 
(by-product) coke plants, blast 


furnaces and open-hearth fur- 
naces, chemical plants ard certain 
other industrial plants 

Since 1946, sales of the company 
have shown progressive expan- 
sion, from $112,146,000 in that 
year to $287,954.000 in the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1951. Net income 
in 1951, excluding non-recurring 


profits, amounted to 5§1!,818,000, 
equal to $5.47 per s! on the 
common stock to be oustanding 
upon completion of the current 
financing. This comoares with 


$11,615,000 or $5.90 per share on 
the same basis in 195¢ 

Quarterly dividends 40 cents 
per share were declared from 
November, 1944, when *he com- 
mon stock of the company first 
became publicly owned. until the 
last quarter of 1948. Since then 
quarterly dividends o: 50 cents 
have been paid and, addition, 
extras of 50 cents were declared 
in 1950 and 1951, making total 
declarations $2.50 in eacn of these 
years. 


Frank Brigham With 
Cyrus J. Lawrence Co. 


Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons, 115 
Broadway, New York City, 88- 
year old securities firm and mem- 
ber of the New York Stcck Ex- 
change and New York Curb Ex- 
change, announce that Frank H. 
Brigham has joined its Invest- 
ment Research. Department. Mr. 
Brigham formerly was associated 


with F. Eberstadt & Co. and 
served as a_ vice-president of 
Chemical Fund, Inc., 4n invest- 
ment company specializing in se- 


curities of chemical] companies. 
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Tax-Exempt Bonds as 
Savings Bank Investments 


over 2! by purchasing school 
district bonds, and better than 
244% from New York City obliga- 
tions. 


Only from conventional mort- 
gages that give a return of 4% 
or more after origination and 
servicing costs, as has been seen, 
can savings banks in New York 
State now secure an _ effective 
yield after taxes comparable to 


that offered by tax-exempt bonds. 

A second advantage possessed 
by tax-exempt obligations is high 
quality. Tax-exempt bonds, as a 
class, are as high as, or higher in 
quality than, any other major 
group ot investments open to mu- 
tual savings banks except United 
States Government securities. 
They are of better quality, as a 
class, than conventional mortgages 
that give a net return after ex- 
penses of 4% or more. 


A third advantage of municipal 


securities, when compared with 
mortgages and medium quality 


corporates. 


is the market ability 
they enjoy, 


based on the broad 


interest these bonds that pre- 
vails among commercial banks 
and individual investors in the 
higher end middle_ income 
brackets. 

In brief. one must conclude that 
no class of investment open to 
New York mutual savings banks 
today offers the combination of 


relatively high yield after taxes, 
the quality and the marketability 
that tax-exempt issues can pro- 
vide. 


Disadvantages of Tax-Exempts 

But there is another side to this 
picture. A mutual savings bank 
contemplating large-scale pur- 
chases of tax-exempt bonds must 
weigh the possible disadvantages 


as well. -efore coming to its deci- 
sion. 

One reason for hesitation is the 
low absolute, as distinct from 
relative, rate of return provided 
by tax-exempt bonds. Savings 
banks, as non-profit institutions, 
want tax-exempt income for only 
One reason—to build up reserves 
and surpius at a faster pace. But 
a return of a little over 2%, the 
best available from a group of 
high quality municipals, will not 
build up surplus at all fast. Sav- 
ings ba in fact, have hitherto 
been s ring an overall average 
yield of around 344% from earn- 
ing assets. Tax-exempt bonds do 
not provice a means of maintain- 
ing an’ ch rate of return. And 
savings bank managements are 
not like!. to feel they have solved 
their tax problem until they have 
found ay to get enough in- 
come to »uild up surplus and re- 
serves out of retained earnings at 
close to the rate that has been 
possible prior to imposition of the 
Federa! come tax on their re- 
tained «earnings. Tax-exempt 
bonds slow down the decline 
in the surplus ratio for a bank 
with a relatively high ratio today, 
but they cannot prevent the de- 
cline if «eposits are expanding at 


a rate of say 4% or higher. Where 
a bank expects its surplus and re- 
serve ratio to fall below 12% in 
the reasonably near future, it is 


not logica! to buy tax-exempt ob- 
ligations with low yields at this 
point. 

In the second place, long-term 
municipe! bonds acquired today 
involve @ risk of future price de- 
preciatic which could result in 
a savings bank having them on its 
hands at low yields. A reduction 
in inco: tax rates, unless offset 
by a sharp decline in interest 
rates generally, would affect ad- 
versely the market position of 
outstanding tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions, especially those of long- 


term. If tax rates were reduced, 


investors would then want to pay 
a smaller premium for the priv- 
ilege of tax exemption. A great 
increase in the volume of new 
tax-exempt offerings, incident to 
large-scale public works and pub- 
lic housing programs could 
similarly have a depressing ef- 
fect. When the supply of new tax- 
exempt issues is large enough, it 
becomes necessary to price them 
low enough to attract buyers from 
among lower tax bracket in- 
vestors. This means higher yields 
and lower prices for outstanding 
issues of this class. 

The fact that tax-exempt ob- 
ligations as a class do not yield 
enough now to pay a “living 
wage” to savings banks, and that 
they could be vulnerable to ma- 
terial market depreciation when- 
ever the rearmament boom will 
taper off and we may face a re- 
duction in taxes and a major ex- 
pansion in public works programs, 
will foster a cautious attitude 
towards the purchase of such 
bonds on the part of many savings 
banks. These banks will certainly 
want to determine first how much 
taxable income they really have, 
allowing for losses to be realized 
on bonds in the portfolio and 
possible higher interest payments 
to depositors. They will also want 
to know whether the Legislature 
is going to authorize them to in- 
vest in equities. 


Probable Extent of Savings Bank 
Purchases 


It is obvious that, in view of 
these many and in part conflicting 
considerations, one must proceed 
with great care in attempting to 
estimate, even within a very broad 
range, probable savings bank pur- 
chases of tax-exempt bonds over 
any specific period of time. 

Only banks that are now, or 
that are about to become, subject 
to the Federal income tax would 
consider switching from existing 
investments into tax-exempts. 
Even among these banks, the ex- 
tent of possible switching from 
taxable to tax-exempt investments 
will be limited by the amount of 
their taxable income, after allow- 
ing for net realized losses on bonds 
and increases in interest-dividend 
rates paid depositors. The volume 
of switching into tax-exempts will 
be affected also by the ratio of 
surplus and reserves to deposits, 
and the ratio of surplus to risk 
assets. Moreover, there is a strong 
feeling among mutual savings 
banks that it would not be politic 
to wipe out all taxable income and 
pay no tax, for this might only in- 
vite a more drastic tax levy by 
Congress. 

For all the savings banks of the 
country, I think the eventual 
switch of up to one-half a billion 
dollars from other investments in- 
to tax-exempts would be about 
the maximum potential at prevail- 
ing yield levels. I think the actual 
extent of such switching would be 
materially less were savings banks 
in New York State authorized to 
invest in equities. And a number 
of years would likely elapse be- 
fore savings banks would switch 
into tax-exempt bonds on any 
such scale, because they will want 
to await clarification of the un- 
certainties I have discussed as well 
as possible opportunities to acquire 
tax-exempts on a more favorable 
yield basis than is now offered 
them. 

Apart from switching existing 
bond holdings into municipals, 
some savings banks may want to 
invest say 10% to 20% of their de- 
posit gains in the next several 
years in tax-exempts to minimize 
their tax liability. Deposits of all 


savings banks irmthe United States 
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are expanding currently at a rate 
of over a $1 billion yearly, and 
this rate of growth should con- 
tinue for the foreseeable future. 
Tnis is higher than the rate of de- 
posit gain of the past five years. 
If the authority to invest in 
equities is not given New York 
State savings banks, it is possible 
that those with substantial tax- 
able income would devote to the 
purchase of tax-exempts as much 
as 20% of their deposit gains, 
relying upon other investments to 
lift the average yield realized 
from earning assets acquired with 
new deposits. Should the purchase 
of equities be permitted, tax-ex- 
empts may provide an outlet for 
a smaller proportion of new de- 
posits. 
Conclusions 

The several factors we have 
considered point to the conclusion 
that all mutual savings banks 
may shift gradually and over a 


period of years up to half a_ bil- 
lion dollars from other invest- 
ments into tax-exempts. If per- 


mitted to buy equities, the figure 
will be less. Also, a number of 
mutual savings banks may want 
to invest a moderate percentage 
of new deposits received in tax- 
exempt bonds, to reduce their 
Federal income tax liability. 

These figures, needless to say, 
are presented as guesses to help 
clarify one’s thinking on the sub- 
ject rather than as concrete quan- 
titative estimates. I think savings 
banks will provide, for the pres- 
ent, at best only a selective and 
moderate-sized outlet for tax- 
exempt bonds; especially while 
such major uncertainties as the 
power to buy equities, interest- 
dividend rates to be paid de- 
positors, and the long-term trend 
of tax-exempt bond prices re- 
main to be resolved. 

Municipal bond dealers, I am 
sure, recognize the uncertainties 
and difficulties which today sur- 
round the formulation of savings 
bank investment policy in this 
field. They will want to base their 
recommendations on a clear and 
sympathetic understanding of 
these problems. By doing so, they 
can contribute much to a con- 
structive solution of this complex 
investment problem. 


Bruns, Nordeman to 
Admit Three Partners 


Bruns, Nordeman & Co., 60 
Beaver Street, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 


March 1 will admit Leon W. Gra- 
ham, Harold Eliasberg and Laur- 
ence H. Lubin to partnership. Mr. 


Eliasberg has been active as an 
individual floor broker on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Mr. 


Lubin has been with Bruns, Nor- 
deman & Co. for some time as 
Manager of the 323 Broadway of- 
fice. 


McLaughlin, Reuss Co. 
To Admit Three 


McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., 1 
Wall Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will admit Stanley C. 
Kerby, J. Erwin Samuel, and 
Francis ©. Varvaro to partnership 
on March 1. Mr. Samuel is a part- 
ner in Samuel Brothers. 
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By H. E. JOHNSON = 


This Week — Bank Stocks 

Operating results of banks throughout the country, being 
influenced by the same general factors, followed similar trends 
last year. Thus most banks, including those outside of New York 
City, were able to report an increase in earnings for 1951. 

Among the developments which made this showing possible 
were an increase in deposits, a higher volume of loans and firmer 
interest rates. These factors enabled institutions to show a sub- 
stantial gain in gross Operating income. 

Operating expenses were also higher, but the increase was 
smaller than the gain in gross earnings. As a result, pre-tax 
income gained by a considerable amount. Increased taxes absorbed 
a large portion of the gain, but final earnings, in most cases, 
showed improvement for the year. 

Of course, there were individual exceptions to this general 
trend. In some instances, the gain in operating income was not 
sufficient to offset the higher taxes and a small decline in earn- 
ings was reported. 


In the table below a comparison of the operating results for 
the past two years of banks in different sections of the country 
is presented. Nineteen banks are shown in the tabulation, includ- 
ing most of the principal institutions in eight of the larger cities 
in the country. 


Also shown is the current market bid price, the indicated divi- 
dend payment on an annual basis and the current yield. 











Per Share Current  Indi- 
Net Oper. Earns. Market cated Vield 
Boston: 1951 1950 Price Dividend Te 
*First Natl. Bank of Bostcn $3.94 $4.23 50 $2.25 4.50 
National Shawmut ___---~-_--- 2.83 2.75 30 1.40 4.67 
California: ‘ 
American Trust—San Fran... 7.87 6.49 55 2.40 4.36 
Bank of America—San Fran. 2.12 2.16 30% 1.60 5.31 
Security First Natl—Los Ang. 8.21 8.33 88 3.25 3.69 
Chicago: 
Continental Illinois National 6.45 5.89 84 4.00 4.76 
First National cane S60 11.92 227 8.00 3.52 
Harris Trust ..-..--. 34.08 32.48 310 12.00 3.87 
Northern Trust .......... . 39.07 37.64 615 18.00 2.93 
Cleveland: 
Central National . 3.74 3.16 29 1.40 4.83 
Cleveland Trust 36.83 40.81 355 10.00 2.82 
National City ; . 3.38 3.18 41 1.80 4.39 
Philadelphia: 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange 3.72 4.05 49 2.20 4.49 
Pennsylvania Company - 2.71 2.82 3914 1.80 4.59 
Philadelphia National 7.81 7.72 105 5.00 4.76 
Pittsburgh: 
Mellon National _. 20.45 18.25 350 11.00 3.14 
Peoples First National - 4.09 3.97 43 2.00 4.65 
St. Louis: 
First National 3.73 3.81 48%, 2.60 5.37 
Mercantile Trust - 7 4.57 4614, 2.40 5.19 


Includes Old Colcny Trust Co, *Not available. 


The above figures have been adjusted for changes in capitali- 
zation. That is, where stock dividends were paid, per share results 
have been adjusted to make them comparable for the two years. 
This includes stock dividends paid so far in 1952. On the other 
hand, where additional stock was sold during the year, results are 
based on shares outstanding at the end of the respective periods. 

When these factors are taken into consideration, some of the 
operating results of the above banks are more favorable than the 
per share figures would indicate. 

In other words, as a result of selling 375,000 shares of addi- 
tional stock during 1951, First National Bank of Boston reported 
a decline in per share earnings from $4.23 in 1950 to $3.94 in 1951. 
Actual net operating earnings of the bank, however, amounted to 
$10,231,703 in 1951, as compared to $9,420,157 in 1950. 

Had earnings been reported On the basis of shares outstanding 
at the end of 1951, 2,600,000 shares, they would have been equal 
to $3.94 in 1951 and $3.62 in 1950. 

Some of the other banks would show similar results. Such 

adjustments should be kept in mind when making statistical com- 
parisons between the two years of the specific banks. 
Considering the tax burden last year the operating results of 
above banks are considered favorable. Current conditions 
that the figures for 1952 should at least approximate 
those of last year. 
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: : By 
Any constructive measures for 
the rehabilitation of the sterling 


bloc finances decided upon at the 
conference of the Dominion Fi- 
nance Ministers and subsequent 
committee meetings of Empire 
financial experts have not so fat 
emerged from a state of myster- 
ious obscurity. Since the conclu- 
sion of these momentous discus- 


sions considerable lip service has 
been devoted to the cause of Em- 
pire unity and willingness in prin- 


«iple to make sacrifices for the 
common cause. In practice how- 
ever no program has yet been 


announced that will give effect to 


laudable resolutions to attain ap- 
parently impossible objectives. 
Canada in effect has intimated 
that no financial aid will be ex- 
tended to Britain under present 
circumstances and in the mean- 


time continues to dispose of sterl- 


ing balances. Australia and New 
Zealand have promised to limit 


drawings on the central dollar 
pool but as a consequence their 
normal development programs 
will be sorely jeopardized. South 
Africa vaguely hints of a possible 
new gold loan, but in the absence 
of sterling devaluation that would 
enhance the value of its gold pro- 
duction, this promise would be 
seemingly impossible to fulfill. 
Official British 
woncerning the 


announcements 
strengthening of 
the pound and the primary ob- 
jective of sterling convertibility 
have under present conditions few 
links with reality. Sterling at its 
present artificial level does not 
permit any removal of exchange 
restrictions and will not attract 
the foreign investment envisaged 
by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Furthermore the 
gested measures of additional cur- 
tailment of imports from hard 
currency areas and the imposition 
of further austerity upon the 
long-suffering British public 
hardly conforms with the avowed 
wbjectives of greater economic 


treedom promised by the Con- 
servative government. It would 
rather appear that Chancellor 
Zutler is following even more 
energetically the restrictive 
course of his Socialist predeces- 
sors. 


There is however one prominent 
voice in Britain that is now cry- 
ing in the wilderness. Canadian- 
born Lord Beaverbrook, the pro- 
prietor of the most widely cir- 
culated British daily newspaper, 
has commenced a personal cru- 


sug- 
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the freeing of 
and bold measures for 
velopment of Empire 

Lord Beaverbrook, a staunch sup- 
porter of Winston Churchill 
normally a strong supporte: 
Conservative policies, is now as- 
sailing violently the apparent 
lack of vision of the government s 
financial advisers. In essence this 
powerful proponent of economic 
freedom and Empire development 
strongly advocates the freeing of 
sterling in order that it might 
find a level at which it would 
again command confidence. At the 
same time he calls for bold im- 
aginative planning for a _ fuller 
exploitation of the natural wealth 
of British overseas territories. As 
a result he claims that the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth would then be 
in a position to deal on equal 
terms with the United States to 
the benefit of all concerned. 


sade for sterling 
the de- 


resources 


and 


ol 


Despite the apparent academic 
attitude of British Treasury offi- 
cials there is not the slightest 
question that the only logical step 
that will permit convertibility of 
sterling and attract external 
capital to the British area is 
devaluation of sterling to a level 
at which all exchange restrictions 
could be safely removed. In order 
not to repeat the blunders com- 
mitted by the Labor government 
following the 1949 devaluation it 
would be necessary to adopt ac- 
companying measures to combat 
the resultant inflationary pres- 
sures. 

It is of course possible that such 
a course is already envisaged by 
the Conservative government. As 
Mr. Churchill stated at the time 
when the London banks were 
permitted to deal abroad, this 
constituted a first step that had 
been decided upon immediately 
on the assumption of office of his 


new government. This action can 
be construed as a desirable pre- 
liminary step ytrior to an an- 


nouncement on removal of all ex- 
change restrictions and the estab- 
lishment of sterling at a realistic 


level. In this way the London 
market is well prepared to cope 
with the new conditions and to 


resume its previous position in the 
forefront of the world’s financial 
centers. The bringing forward of 
the date for the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer’s budget speech can 
also have a special signficance. 
Normally the date would be in 


early April at which time the first 
quarter’s foreign trade figures 
would already be published. 
There is little question that 
these figures would show a fur- 
ther deterioration of the sterling 
area’s exchange reserves and would 
consequently induce afurther flight 
from the pound. On the other 
hand if sterling were freed prior 
to the publication of the end of 
March figures there would be an 
immediate reversal of the ex- 
change flow and the exchange 
reserves would register a sharp 
rise. A logical new rate of the 
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pound would be parity with the 
Australian pound which would 
then establish a common rate for 
all sterling currencies. The Cana- 
dian doliar would not necessarily 
be affected but it is possible that 
in the event of sterling devalua- 
tion the Dominion currency unit 
might be permitted to follow its 
traditional course of sympathetic 
movement with sterling. 

During the week the 
section of the bond 
firm and a 


external 
market held 
good reception 
was accorded to a large offering 
of Dominion 3’s of 1959-63, an is- 
sue originally placed privately in 
this country. The internals were 
mostly unchanged but there was 
still evidence of a weak under- 
tone. At its current peak level the 
Canadian dollar market was almost 
devoid of interest: in the event of 
European currency adjustments 
this currency would be highly 
vulnerable’ to repatriation of 
flight capital. Stocks again de- 
clined but the golds and Western 
oils continued to resist the down- 
ward trend. 


D. J. Conway to Be 
Sec. NASD Dist. 2 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—D. J. 
Conway, Portland, Oregon, has 


very 


been named Secretary District 
No. 2, National Association Se- 
curities Deal- 
ers, according 
to an an- 


nouncement 
made by E. J. 
Evans, First 
California 
Company, 
chairman = of 
District No. 2. 
Mr. Conway 
succeeds 
George Step- 
hens who is 
retiring after 
serving as sec- 
retary since 
the inception 
of District No. 





D. J. Conway 


2 fifteen years ago. 
Mr. Conway assumes his duties 
June 1, 1952 on the same day 
Mr. Stephens retires. District No. 
2 is comprised of California and 
Nevada. Mr. Conway is presently 
secretary of NASD’s District No. 
1, which district includes Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. 

The new secretary brings a 
background of valuable experi- 
ence to his new position. In 1928 
he joined the Securities Savings 
& Trust Company of Portland, 
Oregon, a post he occupied until 
1937 when he resigned to go with 
the Portland firm of Jaxtheimer 
& Co. as municipal bond buyer in 


Oregon, Washington and Alaska. 
In 1941 he left this firm to be- 


come secretary of NASD District 
No. 1, which position he still 
holds. During his tenure of office 
he worked on special assignments 
in the Association’s executive of- 
fice in Washington, D. C. and in 
most sections of the United States. 
He added to his duties in 1944 
when he became secretary of the 
Association’s Texas District No. 6. 
He has served the two districts 
concurrently since that time. 
Upon assuming his new duties in 
San Francisco, Secretary Conway 
will devote his entire time to the 
business of District No. 2, Chair- 
man Evans said. 


Robinson-Humphrey 
To Admit J. C. Martin 


ATLANTA, Ga. Robinson, 
Humphrey & Co., Rhodes-Haverty 
Building, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, on Feb. 28 
will admit Justus C. Martin, Jr. 
to partnership. In the past Mr. 
Martin was associated with Thom- 
son & McKinnon and Beer & Co. 


Bert Lacey Opens 
DALLAS, Tex.—Bert Lacey is 
engaging in a securities business 
from offices at 3904 Purdue Street. 


Continued from page 11 
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Canada as a Place for Investment 


pression. Its manufacturing facil- 
ities were operating at less than 
70% of capacity, the earning power 
of the companies had been such 
that very little money had been 
available to spend on improved 
efficiency—they had been doing 
their best to keep afloat. During 
the war they were under control 
by the restrictions and allocation 
of manpower for the woods, and 
horsepower for the mills. 


It is interesting to observe, how- 
ever, that without the addition of 
any new producing mills but as 
a result of increased efficiency 
and productivity through the ex- 
penditure of many tens of millions 
of dollars on existing facilities, the 
newsprint industry of Canada was 
able to increase its production 
from 3,175,000 tons in 1939 to 
5,516,000 tons in 1951, and by such 
production to fill the growing 
needs of the American publishers 
for newsprint. No such similar in- 
crease is possible in the future 
from existing mills. 

Securities of our leading news- 
print companies in Canada can be 
bought today for a price equiv- 
alent to a valuation on these com- 
panies of about $50,000 per daily 
ion of capacity, whereas replace- 
ment cost of these facilities, if 
sites and wood reserves were 
available, which they are _ not, 
would exceed $100,000 per daily 
ton of capacity. 


While the newsprint industry of 
Canada has done little in the way 
of building new mills because of 
inadequate return on capital re- 
quired, there have been very sub- 
stantial additions to the produc- 
tive capacity of sulphite and kraft 
pulp through the building of new 
mills by Marathon Paper Company 
and Kimberley-Clark Corporation 
in Ontario, by the Celanese Cor- 
poration of America in British 
Columbia, and by different lum- 
bering interests in British Colum- 
bia, in their case for the utiliza- 
tion of saw-mill waste. 

As a matter of interest, 
just been announced by Mr. 
ler, President of the Newsprint 
Association of Canada, that $600 
million will be spent over the five- 
year period ending 1955 by the 
pulp and paper industry of Can- 
ada to increase efficiency in op- 
erations, diversify production, and 
improve equipment facilities. 

Another great foundation of our 
national economy is mining. This 
embraces many groups. In the area 
of base metals, Consolidated Min- 
ing & Smelting Company (pro- 
ducing mainly lead and zinc) and 
International Nickel Company 
(producing nickel and copper) 
were started long before the first 
world war, but were tremendously 
expanded during that war. Both 
these companies have continued to 
grow and develop, and research 
has widened the usefulness of 
their products, and the basic re- 
sources at their command, 

Since the first war many other 
great mining enterprises have de- 
veloped, probably the best known 
being that of Noranda (producing 
gold and copper), which with its 
associated companies has grown 
from a small beginning to a com- 
pany whose shares are now valued 
at around $185,000,000 in the open 
market. 

The Aluminum Company of 
Canada, while conducting small- 
scale operations prior to the-first 
war, entered its first major expan- 
sion in the ’20s as a result of 
cheap water power available on 
the Saguenay River in the north- 
east part of the Province of Que- 
bec. When the second world war 
commenced the uses for aluminum 
were so great the company was 
required to multiply its produc- 
tive capacity. The Shipshaw power 
development, capable of produc- 


it has 
Fow- 


ing 1,200,000 h.p., was constructed 
during the war in record time, and 
aluminum produced by this com- 
pany together with the production 
from similar plants in the United 
States made possible the great fleet 
of aircraft which swamped Nazi 
Germany and Japan. 

At the close of the war many 
people had grave doubts as to 
how markets could be found for 
this production. These doubts have 
now been dissipated and the 
Aluminum Company of Canada 
has been forced to look for new 
areas in which to obtain increased 
production. They are presently 
engaged in an undertaking at Kiti- 
mat in the northern part of British 
Columbia involving an ultimate 
expenditure in excess of $500,- 
000,000. As part of the first stage, 
a new power plant with an initial 
installed capacity of 420,000 h.p. 
is anticipated by early 1954. This 
project will result in a new com- 
munity being created in what had 
previously been an uninhabited 
area. 

The production of uranimum in 
northern Canada near the Arctic 
Circle has purposely not had much 
publicity, but it was uranium from 
Canada which contributed to the 
development of atomic energy. 


Canadian Iron Ore 


Our iron ore has just come into 
prominence since the war. Enor- 
mous growth in the expansion of 
the productive capacity of steel 
in the United States has put great 
strain on your ore reserves; sim- 
ilarly our own steel capacity by 
the end of 1953 will be about 214 
times prewar. The iron ore de- 
velopment which is taking place in 
Labrador, being promoted by the 
Hollinger Mining group of Canada 
and the M. A. Hanna group of 
Cleveland, in cooperation with a 
group of steel companies in your 
country, will be capable of de- 
livering 10,000,000 tons of iron 
ore per annum at a competitive 
cost to your steel plants. In addi- 
tion, development of iron ore in 
Canada on the north shore of Lake 
Superior is reaching major size 
and importance. 

Of course the greatest romance 
in Canada’s postwar growth and 
development has been in the field 
of oil. It is interesting to note that 
while there has been a small pro- 
duction of oil in Alberta for the 
last 25 years, the great new de- 
velopment commenced with the 
bringing in of Leduc Discovery 
Well No. 1 by Imperial Oil Com- 
pany almost exactly five years ago 
today, on Feb. 13, 1947. 

Imperial Oil of Canada, in which 
Standard Oil of New Jersey owns 
approximately 70% of the stock, 
has spent large amounts of 
money over Many years in explo- 
ration in the Province of Alberta 
in the conviction that oil would 
be found, and today owns and con- 
trols not only the majority of pres- 
ent production but the - largest 
acreage held by any one group of 
prospective oil lands. 


The oil development during the 
last five years has been of a fan- 
tastic nature. The areas favorable 
to oil and gas structures are in 
the Great Plains region, embrac- 
ing the largest part of the three 
Prairie Provinces and extending 
to the Arctic Ocean. When finally 
determined, this area may prove 
to be one of the four greatest 
areas of oil concentration in the 
world. While most strikes have 
been made in the Province of Al- 
berta, there were new strikes made 
last year in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia. Re- 
serves in proven acreage are now 
estimated at close to 1,700,000,000 
barrels. 


The Athabaska tar sands, 250 


miles north of Edmonton, have 
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been estimated to contain enough 
oil to supply the entire world for 
a century, at the present rate of 
consumption. These tar sands only 
await the benefit of technological 
research in order to provide a 
means of profitably extracting the 
oil—but in the meantime they are 
a most valuable reserve. 


Last year crude petroleum, pro- 
duced chiefly from Alberta wells, 
exceeded 48,000,000 barrels com- 
pared with 7,500,000 barrels prior 
to the Leduc Discovery. Proven re- 
serves already would justify dou- 
ble this production if adequate 
pipeline and refinery facilities 
were available. Under the leader- 
ship and impetus of Imperial Oil, 
cooperating with other oil com- 
panies, one pipeline, namely In- 
terprovincial Pipe Line Company, 
is already in operation from Ed- 
monton, Alberta, to Superior, Wis- 
consin, a distance of 1,129 miles, 
bringing Alberta crude oil to the 
large consuming market of Onta- 
rio. Another pipeline, namely 
Trans-Mountain, is under con- 
struction to deliver crude oil from 
Alberta to the seaboard at Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 


Natural gas discoveries have oc- 
curred along with oil, and inten- 
sive studies are being made of the 
reserves available and the best 
methods of bringing them to mar- 
ket. 

I would suggest that these new 
developments in Canada of oil and 
iron ore may very drastically alter 
the trading unbalance which now 
exists between our two countries 
as both of these products have 
heretofore been among our heav- 
iest 


imports from the United 
States. 
It seems only proper at this 


stage that I should pay tribute to 
the far-seeing people of your coun- 
try who have been responsible for 
the investing to date in Canada 
of approximately $7 billion. With- 
out this financial support it would 
have been many years in the 
future before Canada’s develop- 
ment could have reached its pres- 
ent point. Perhaps it is only fair 
to say that we are getting the 
Same support from investors in 
the United States in the period of 
our great development as you 
gained from investors in England 
in the period of your early de- 
velopment. 

We in Canada consider our- 
selves blessed in many directions. 
We have a thrifty, hard-working 
population that believe in law and 
order. We speak the same lan- 
guage as does our great neighbor, 
think many of the same thoughts, 
and visit each other constantly. 
Your country in two wars has 
gone a long way in the develop- 
ment, utilization and consumption 
of your own basic resources, and 
it is only natural that you are 
turning your eyes to the resources 
of Canada. 

_ How the world envies our good 
fortune—not the least of which 
is due to the fact that we live 
“across the street” from the great- 
est consuming nation in the world. 


Davies & Co. Adds 


(Special to Tue Financrat CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Jef- 
frey T. Lee is with Davies & Co., 
425 Montgomery Street. members 
of the New York and San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchanges. 


With Paul C. Rudolph 


Spec to THE FINANCIAL 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—E. H. 
Lessard has been added to the 
staff of Paul C. Rudolph and 
Company, 127 Montgomery Street. 


With Walston, Hoffman 


(Special to THe FINANcIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Linus W. Long is with Walston, 
Hoffman & Goodwin, 265 Mont- 
gomery Street, members of the 
New York and San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges. 
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Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Report 


Nation-wide brokerage firm made net profit in 1951 of approxi- 
mately $91 million, before taxes and contributions, com- 
pared with $1212 million in previous year. Firm did approxi- 
mately 10% of round-lot business on New York Exchange. 


According to its published An- 
nual Report, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, nation-wide se- 
curities and commodities broker- 





Winthrop H. Smith 


Charles E. Merrill 


age firm, made a net profit last 
year of $9,481,359 before taxes 
and charitable and educational 
contributions, compared with $12,- 
544,090 in 1950. The report was 
released by Winthrop H. Smith, 
the managing partner. 


After charitable and educational 
gifts of $481,043 and taxes esti- 
mated at $6,500,000, there was a 
balance of net income available 
to the partners of $2,500,316. This 
compares with the 1950 balance of 
$3,510,350. 


In addition to regular salaries, 
the firm paid bonuses totaling $2,- 
207,600, and the partners con- 
tributed $977,316 to the employee 
profit-sharing fund. These two 
items approximated 10 weeks ex- 
tra compensation for all those 
who had been with the firm a 
year or more. 


During 1951, the Merrill Lynch 
round lot business was 9.7% of 
the total volume of the New York 
Stock Exchange. The firm did 
15% of New York Stock Exchange 
odd lot business and 8.3% of the 
total Curb Exchange volume. 


The firm’s income from com- 
modities was the highest in his- 
tory. Merrill Lynch did 6.41% of 
futures business last year on all 
commodity exchanges as com- 
pared with 6.25% in 1950. 

In a letter to customers, Charles 
E. Merrill, directing partner, and 
Winthrop H. Smith said that his- 
tory may show 1951 to be “an- 
other year of decision the 
year America decided to remain 
a capitalist country.” 

Crediting newspapers, maga- 
zines and company-employee pub- 
lications with doing a real job of 
education, Mr. Merrill and Mr. 
Smith said the story of capitalism 
and the share-ownership of corpo- 
rations was being told “in a dozen 
different ways with a teiling ef- 
fectiveness . . told as never be- 
fore to millions and millions of 
people.” 

“And,” they said, “the people, 
were interested.” 

Personal savings during 1951 
were at a rate unequalled since 
1944, the report pointed out, 
“despite taxes, despite high prices 
aol despite everything.” A good 
part of those funds went into 
“banks and government bonds, 
into insuran« and into pension 
plans ... as indeed they should.” 
But, Mr. Merrill and Mr. Smith 
pointed out, some were available 
for private investment and “not 
by a_handful of rich men but bh, 
millions of middle income people 
who, happily, are at last beginning 
to iderstand a little bit of what 
it means to own a share in Amer- 


ic: business. 

t was this prodigious effort by 
the press of America and by hun- 
dreds of business firms to give 


people a real understanding of 
how our system works which in 
the perspective of history may vet 
mark 1951 as: 
cision .. 


her year of de- 


. the year Amcrica 


decided to remain a _ capitalist 
country ... with steadily widen- 
ing social benefits for all.” 

The firm’s Annual Report em- 
phasizes the educational activities 
Merrill Lynch has undertaken to 
bring “Wall Street to Main Street.” 
How this has proved its value is 
graphically illustrated in a letter 
the firm received from a man who 
described himself as “a linotype 
operator, not a banker: a denims 
worker, not white collar: a union 
member, part of the labor force 
which needs capitalism to sur- 
vive.” 

The report also explodes the 
myth that the odd lot customer 
(whose transaction involves less 
than 100 shares) is primarily in- 
terested in low-priced equities. 
During 1951 the average share 
price of purchases and sales of the 
firm’s odd lot customers was 
$39.10 compared with a round lot 
average price per share of $25.49. 

This marks the eleventh consec- 
utive year in which Merrill Lynch 
has given the public a report on 
its income and expenses. 

Total income from operations 
was $44,312,231 against $45,655,141 
the year before, a decline of $1,- 
342,910. Operating expenses were 


30,638,334 compared with $28,- 
275,250 in 1950, an increase of 
$2,363,084. 


NYSE Adopts 4th Day 
Delivery & Clearance 


The Board of Governors of the 
New York Stock Exchange, at a 
meeting Feb. 14, adopted the plan 
outlined in the Jan. 25 letter of 
G. Keith Funston, President of the 
Exchange, whereby delivery of 
securities and settlement of con- 
tracts will be effected on the 
fourth full business day after the 
transaction, instead of on the 
third full business day, as at pres- 
ent. Under the plan, delivery ex- 
change tickets will be submitted 
to Stock Clearing Corporation by 
1:00 p.m. on the full business day 
following the day of the transac- 
tion, instead of by 5:00 p.m. on the 
day of the transaction. 

The plan will be effective with 
trades of Monday, March 3, 1952. 

Prior to the effective date, a 
circular will be sent to all mem- 
bers informing them in more de- 
tail of the changes in the Rules of 
the Board of Governors and Stock 
Clearing Corporation which will 
be necessary to effectuate the new 
system. 


Boston Inv. Club 
Dinner Meeting 


BOSTON, Mass.—The next din- 
ner meeting of the Boston Invest- 
ment Club will be held at the 
Boston Yacht Club on Thursday, 
Feb. 28, at 5:30 p.m. 

This will be a sales forum and 


the panel of speakers and their 
topics will be as follows: 

(1) Prospecting — Arthur H. 
Dalzell, Coordinator of Sales Pro- 
motion, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 

(2) Sales Presentation — Louis 
H. Whitehead, Vice-President Na- 


tional Securities 
Corp. 

(3) Problems of the Sales Force 
— William T. Kemble, Partner 
Estabrook & Co. 

Each speaker will be allotted 
approximately 20 minutes with a 
question period to follow. 


Joins Holton, Hull Co. 
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The Woman Investor 


And 


Free Enterprise 


By EVELYN D. deBEBIAN 
Secretary-Treasurer, Federation of Women Shareholders in 
America, Inc. 

Mrs. deBebian declares intelligent investing is necessary to 
preservation of free enterprise. Stating proxy is a vital eco- 
nomic ballot, urges women stockholders learn to analyze 
proxy statements for intelligent voting. 


Women were strongly urged to 
pursue their financial education 
in order to safeguard the free en- 
terprise system as well as their 
capital, by 
Mrs. Evelyn 
D. deBebian, 
Secretary- 
Treasurer of 
the Federation 
of Women 
Shareholders. 
Mrs. deBebian 
spoke at the 
closing session 
of a series of 
five lectures 
on finance 
presented at 
the Brooklyn 
Woman’s Club 
in New York : 
on Feb. 14. “We all know that in 
this country we live under a capli- 
talistic system. We have heard 
much about the-evils of capital- 
ism.” Mrs. deBebian declared. 
“However, we all must agree that 
under no other system ever yet put 
into effect are the people as well 
off as we all are here in Amer- 
ica. We must remember that in 
this country we are all capitalists 
—we all own something. Our in- 
dustries are financed by money 
from you and me. If we are to 
continue to enjoy the benefits of 
this high standard of living we 
have, we must learn how to ac- 
cept our responsibilities. If pri- 
vate enterprise is to remain in the 
hands of the people we must in- 
vest our capital in our industries. 
If we do not invest our capital 
we must face the fact that govern- 
ment might be called upon to take 
over our basic industries. We all 
know that nationalization of any 
industry would be the opening 
wedge toward complete totali- 
tarianism. We all know the re- 
sults of such a system. We lose 
all of our precious liberties. 

“We all have heard the old 
adage that ‘money talks.’ This 
still holds true. Today we women 
really hold the purse strings. But 
—we must learn how to use this 
great power we have. 

“Labor unions have ably dem- 
onstrated the power of organiza- 
tion. We women must also or- 
ganize and make proper use ol 
our collective bargaining power 
witn government, management 
and labor. 

“Tradition has taught us that 
the subject of finance is too com- 
plicated for the feeble brains of 
women,” said Mrs. deBebian. 
“But—we women know that is all 
bunk. No longer can we be de- 
luded into thinking that men 
alone know all the answers to 
financial problems. 





Evelyn D. de Bebian 


Must Keep IT. 1ing 

‘But—we must no op learn- 
ing. We live in changing times. 
Each day brings new problems. 
Ve must keep abreast of present- 
day trends. 

“We must learn how to relate 
the news to the financial prob- 
lems confronting us,’ she con- 


tinued. “Personally, I have found 
it of benefit to read not only the 
news relating to the daily trans- 
actions on the Stock Exchange, 
but also to read of commodity 
markets, carloadings, department 
store sales, chain store fizures, 
ete. All of these factors have a 


bearing upon finances. N« of 
us can accurately predict the 
course of the stock market, but 
we can Icurn some of the news 


that does have a bearing on the 
ups-and-downs of: the market. 

“Brokers today can give you 
facts and figures regarding any 
stock in which you may be in- 
terested. Earnings and dividend 
records over a period of years are 
highly indicative of what we may 
hope for in the future.” 


Importance of Proxies 


Speaking of the shareholder 
voting system, Mrs. deBebian de- 
clared: 

“We must know that our proxy 
vote is most important. We must 
learn to make proper use of this 
voting power. Wherever possible 
we should attend annual meetings 
—we must learn how to evaluate 
management — and, as owners of 
the corporations in which we are 
stockholders, we must learn how 
to serve as peacemakers between 
management and labor.” 


Annual Meeting of 
Milwaukee Bond Club 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — The an- 
nual meeting and election. of of- 
ficers of the Milwaukee Bond 
Club will be held Thursday 
evening, Feb. 21, 1952, at the Elks 
Club in the Mezzanine Room. 

The following Nominating Com- 
mittee was appointed to name a 
ticket for the coming year: 

Frederick A. Newton, Chair- 
man, Loewi & Company: Ray F. 
Newman, R. F. Newman, Invest- 
ment Counsel; Lon L. Grier, Lon 
L. Grier & Company: Tom Mosher, 
Milwaukee Company: and Herbert 
Wolff, A. C. Allyn & Company. 

The Nominating Committee 
presented the following nominees: 

President: Otto Koch. Jr., Mar- 
shall Company. 

Vice-President: J. Parish Lewis, 
J. P. Lewis & Company. 

Board of Governors: Matthew 
H. Pahle, A. C. Allyn & Company; 
W. Thurman Riley, Riley & Com- 
pany; Edward Slezak, Loewi & 
Company; Arthur Schaeffer, Har- 
ris Upham & Company: George 
Struck, Milwaukee Company; and 
Ray F. Newman, R. F. Newman, 
Investment Counsel. 


American Securities | 
S. F. Exchange Member 


The election of Emmett F, 
Connely, President of American 
Securities Corporation, 25 Broad 


Street, New York City, to regular 
membership in the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange was announced 
by Ronald E. Kaehler, President 
of the Exchange. 

American Securities Corpora- 
tion will be the sixth corporation 


to become a member of the Ex- 
change. Officers of the Company 
are: William Rosenwald, Chair- 


man of the Board of Directors} 
Emmett F. Connely, President; 
Joseph W. Dixon, Vice-President; 
Alvin R. Young, Secretary: and 
Frank D. Williams, Treasurer. 


McLaughlin, Ruess to 


Handle Stockholders 
Relations for Baruch Oil 


il 


McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., § 
Wall Street, New York City, 


members of the New York Stock 


Exchange, has been appointed 
public and stockholders retations 
manager o! Baruch O.! Corpora- 
tion. 
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| Public Utility Securities 
py OWEN ELY 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric will soon celebrate its 50th birthday. 
The word “gas” is now a misnomer since the gas properties were 
sold in 1927. The company serves some 30,000 square miles in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas, and supplies electric service to 278,000 
customers in 228 communities. It also supplies wholesale service 
to 13 communities and 13 rural co-ops. Of the total revenues of 
$29 million, Oklahoma City contributes 29%, and the State of 
Oklahoma 92%. 

Oklahoma is important both in farming and in oil, gas and 
minerals. It ranks 9th in farm income, which amounted to $600 
million last year, a gain of 20% over 1950. Farming is quite di- 
versifed. with livestock accounting for about half the income, 
while wheat and cotton are also important. Over 90% of crop land 
is located within soil conservation districts, and conservation is 
strongly supported by farm and industrial leaders. The State 
ranked fourth in oil production last year, and oil reserves approxi- 
mate 1.7 billion barrels, having increased substantially due to new 
discoveries and improved recovery from older pools. The State 
ranked second in drilling last year, and at present wells are being 
drilled in more than one-half of the counties. 

While the State lost some population during the war time 
period, due to migration of farm workers to war industries outside 
the State, it has gained about 300,000 in population since 1945. 
There has been considerable migration from farms to the cities in 
the postwar period, due to more diversified farming and greater 
use of farm machinery. 

Oklahoma City is now an important operating headquarters 
for the oil industry in the Mid-Continent area, and it also has 
numerous regional, divisional and district offices of major oil 
companies. Tinker Air Force Base, which employs 23,500 civilians 
and 4,000 Air Force personnel, is the largest single customer of the 
company, accounting for 1'2% of revenues. This is a permanent 
base established for repair and maintenance of military aircraft, 
including jet engines. 

Franchises are limited to 25 years in Oklahoma and during 
the past five years the company has obtained renewals in 55 com- 
munities, with an average adverse vote of only > (votes were 
unanimous in 30 towns). In Oklahoma City, which renewed last 
year, the vote was 13,458 to 429. This indicates good public 
relations. 

The company has paid dividends on its common stock since 
1908 and is one of the 16 electric utilities with a record of 40 years 
or more. (However, stock has been in the hands of the public only 
since 1947.) Following is the growth in revenues, and the common 
stock record: 














9.07 
0 





—— Common Stock Record —— 


Year Ended 


Revenues Share Dividends —Price Range— 
Dec. 31 (Millions) Earnings Paid High Low 
1951 $29.25 $1.69 $1.30 22 19 
1950__ 26.01 bee 1.25 221% 18° 
1949___._._ 24.18 1.79 1.20 19 15% 
1948___-_ 22.47 1.84 1.10 18 14% 
1947 20.26 1.80 1.04 19% 14% 
aaa 18.49 0.98 0.83 ines _ 
1945 __-_ 17.90 0.90 0.67 os — 
1944______ 17.53 0.95 0.67 — ow 
1943__ 16.43 0.93 0.61 — ae 
1942. 14.86 0.81 0.30 — a 
ae 14.45 0.82 0.60 — a 
1940____-. 13.67 0.82 0.60 oo 


While share earnings for 1951 were 8c below the previous 
year, 3c of this decline was due to the issuance of about 43,000 
shares on Dec. 27 for the acquisition of electric property near 
Oklahoma City. 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric has enjoyed rapid growth over the 
past decade, kwh output in 1951 being 164% higher than in 1940. 
while plant investment increased about 87%. The composite 
dollar age of the property is only six years, most of the growth 
having occurred since 1946. The revenue dollar is derived as fol- 
lows: residential 32%, rural 7%, commercial 31% 
general industry 9% and miscellaneous 12%. 

Fuel costs are extremely low because of the modern gener- 
ating plants and the use of natural gas as fuel. At the new Mus- 
tang plant electricity costs only 1% mills at the switchboard +o 
produce; the company’s average fuel cost is about 1.3 mills com- 
pared with 3.5 mills for the electrical industry. Total production 
and transmission expenses absorb only 18% of revenues compared 
with about 30% for the industry. Thus in 1950 Oklahoma was able 
to carry 18% of revenues down to net income compared with less 
than 15% for the industry. 

Oklahoma's capital structure at the end of 1951 was 54% debt, 
17% preferred stock and 29% common stock equity. The company 
recently registered $12 million First Mortgage Bonds of 1982 with 
the SEC, but no equity financing is contemplated until 1953. 

The company’s residential rates are lower than for Oklahoma 
Power & Light and Arkansas Power & Light, but since earnings 
approximate 5.85% on the estimated rate base. no application for 
a rate increase appears likely at this time. However, if the com- 


pany has difficulty in future’ with its financing, it might then 
decide to ask for a rate increase. 


, Oil industry 9%, 


About 36% of the common stock is owned by Standard Gas & 
Electric Company, which will eventually dispose of its holdings. 
The stock is currently selling on the New York Stock Exchange at 


an all-time high around 24%. Based on the current dividend rate 
of $1.40, the yield approximates 5.8%. 
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William J. Jantzen has been 
elected Assistant Vice-President of 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
of New York, it was announced on 
Feb. 15 by N. Baxter Jackson, 
Chairman. Mr. Jantzen, who since 
1929 had been associated with the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 
of New York from which he re- 
cently resigned as Assistant Vice- 
President, will be associated with 
F. Stafford Cleary, Vice-President 
in charge of Chemical’s 29th Street 
at Fifth Avenue office. A further 
announcement, made by Mr. Jack- 
son on Feb. 18 stated that Maurice 
N. Trainer, President of American 
Brake Shoe Company, has been 
elected a member of the Advisory 
Board of the 100 Park Avenue of- 
fice of Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company. Mr. Trainer also is 
President of Dominion Brake Co. 
Ltd.. trustee of East River Savings 
Bank and director National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 


Horace C. Flanigan, President of 
Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York, announces that Tristan 
E. Beplat has been advanced from 
Assistant Vice-President to Vice- 
President. Late in 1949 Mr. Beplat 
was appointed the bank’s Eastern 
Representative. At that time he 
established a representative office 
of Manufacturers Trust Company 
in Tokyo to handle the bank’s busi- 
ness in Japan and the Far East. 
During the war Mr. Beplat at- 
tended military government 
schools at the University of Vir- 
ginia and Harvard University, spe- 
cializing in Japanese banking and 
finance: and later, at the begin- 
ning of the occupation of Japan, 
was assigned as a finance special- 
ist to the Military Government. 
In the course of his service with 
the Military Government in Japan, 
Mr. Beplat had supervision of all 
private financing in that country. 
He also was Chairman of the Mili- 
tary Government's Yen/ Dollar Ex- 
change Committee and a member 
of its Foreign Investment Commit- 
tee to formulate policy on these 
matters. 


G. Fred Berger has been named 
Vice-President, Treasurer and Sec- 
retary of the American Trust Com- 
pany, 70 Wall Street, New York, 
Harvey L. Schwamm, President, 
announced on Feb. 18. Beginning 
his banking career in Buffalo with 
what is now the Marine Trust 
Company of Western New York, 
Mr. Berger was later connected 
with the New York State Banking 
Department, Lybrand Ross Bros. 
& Montgomery, certified public 
accountants, and from 1925 until 
1944 was Treasurer of the Norris- 
town-Penn Trust Company at Nor- 
ristown, Pa. Since the latter year 
Mr. Berger has spent most of his 
time in Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video organizing Latin-American 
import and export groups inter- 
ested particularly in purchasing 
and shipping wool. Mr. Berger 
has been active in the affairs of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, being a member of its Bank 
Management Commission and Re- 
search Council. 

A list of new members approved 
by the Association of Bank Women 
at its meeting held by members 
of the Board on Feb. 13 has been 
made available as follows by Myr- 
tle M. Hunt, Chairman of the 
Association’s National Publicity 
Committee and Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Bewery Savings Bank 
of New York: 


Middle Atlantic Division — Mrs. 
Carolyn L. Allen, Assistant Secre- 
tary, the Manhattan Savings Bank, 


New York; Mrs. Ann L. Savidge, 
Assistant Trust Officer, The First 
National Bank of Sunbury, Pa.; 
Miss Flora M. Chaltain, Assistant 
Vice-President, The Gramatan Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.; Miss Theresa Schuil, 
Administrative Assistant County 
Bank and Trust Company, Pater- 
son, N. J.; Miss Mildred E. Foy, 
Assistant Trust Officer, The Riggs 
National Bank of Washington, 
D. C.; Miss Alice Irene Jones, As- 
sistant Secretary, Third National 
Bank and Trust Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Mrs. Lina S. Schnacken- 
berg, Assistant Secretary, The 
Half-Dime Savings Bank, Orange, 
New Jersey. 
% a % 

E. Chester Gersten, President of 
The Public National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York, an- 
nounced the following promotions 
on Feb. 15: Philip Greene, for- 
merly Assistant Cashier, Delancey 
Street office, was advanced to As- 
sistant Vice-President, and Jack 
Jasper, also of that office, was 
promoted to Assistant Cashier. In 
the Branch Office Credit Depart- 
ment, Irving Grosswald, formerly 
Assistant Cashier, was appointed 
Assistant Vice-President, and Ja- 
cob Bobrow and Irving Volen, for- 
merly Managers, were advanced to 
Assistant Cashiers. 


The New York State Banking 
Department in its Jan. 18 Weekly 
Bulletin announced that on Jan. 15 
approval was given a certificate 
of increase of capital stock of the 
Empire Trust Company of New 
York from $4,000,000, consisting 
of 80,000 shares of the par value 
of $50 each, to $4,500,000, consist- 
ing of 90,000 shares of the par 
value of $50 each. 


Charles Kitlitz, an Assistant 
Vice-President of the Lafayette 
National Bank of Brooklyn, has 
been elected a Vice-President ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Walter Jeffreys Carlin, President. 
A graduate of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, Mr. Kitlitz began 
his banking career in 1929. He has 
been with the Lafayette National 
Bank for 12 years, and served with 
the 30th Infantiy Division in the 
European Theatre during World 


War II. 

John W. Hooper, President of 
the Lincoln Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced 


the election of Waldemar J. Neu- 
mann as Secretary of the bank at 
the February meeting of the Board 
of Trustees. As Secretary, he suc- 
ceeds George H. Doscher who has 
been with the bank for more than 
60 years. Both Mr. Doscher and 
Mr. Neumann will continue as 
trustees, with Mr. Neumann also 
acting as present Chairman of the 
Bank’s Examining Committee. Mr. 
Neumann was graduated from 
Columbia University Law School, 
class of 1922, and was admitted to 
the bar of the State of New York 
as well as to the U. S. District 
Courts in Brooklyn and Manhat- 
tan shortly thereafter. He is a 
partner in the firm of Wandmaker 
& Neumann, Counsellors at Law, 
at 26 Court Street, Brooklyn. In 
addition to Mr. Neumann’s inter- 
ests in the legal and banking 
fields, he is active in many philan- 
thropic, civic. community and 
church organizations. 


Lawrence J. McEvoy has been 
elected Vice-President of Central- 
Penn National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, it is announced by C. A. 


Sienkiewicz, President. At the 
same time Mr. Sienkiewicz an- 





nounced the election of Howard C. 
Strong to Assistant Vice-President. 
Mr. McEvoy has been an Assistant 
Vice-President of Central-Penn 
since 1950, when the Charger Bank 
and Central-Penn merged. He had 
been associated with the Morris 
Plan Bank (which later became 
the Charger Bank) since 1933. Mr. 


Strong was formerly Assistant 
Cashier of the Central-Penn in 
charge of dealer finance. Prior to 


his association with that bank and 
after two years of service with the 
U. S. Army as a Lieutenant, he 
joined the Automobile Finance 
Division of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany. 


Walter A. Henderson. resident 
Auditor of The Bank of Virginia 
in Newport News and Portsmouth, 
Va., has been elected an Assistant 
Cashier. Mr. Henderson began his 
banking career in 1937 as a junior 
clerk with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga., going from 
there to Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank and then to The Bank 
of Virginia in 1949. From 1942- 
1945 he was on active military 
duty. 

At a special meeting on Feb. 8 
the stockholders of the City Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of 
Chicago approved splitting the 
50,000 shares of capital stock of 
the bank into 200,000 shares and 
selling an additional 40,000 shares 
at $40 a share, par $25 per share. 
According to the Chicago edition 
of the “Wall Street Journal” Cen- 
tral-Illinois Securities Corp., which 
together with its President, 
C. Arvid Johnson, controls more 
than 18% of City National’s stock, 
opposed the two proposals. Mr. 
Johnson, it is said, contended the 
proposed offering price of $40 a 
share is too low, being under both 
the stock’s book value and the cur- 
rent market value. In part, the 
account from which we quote also 
stated: 

“The vote was 35,553 shares for 
the split and the financing and 
9,365 against the two proposals. 
A two-thirds majority of the out- 
standing stock, or 33,333 shares, 
was required for approval. 

“Philip R. Clarke, Chairman, 
announced an agreement had been 
signed with a number of invest- 
ment banking firms for under- 
writing the subscription offering 
to shareholders. Holders of record 
yesterday will receive rights to 
purchase the shares on a 1-for-5 
basis. Scheduled to underwrite 
the financing are Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane: Central 
Republic Co.; Bacon, Whipple & 
Co.; A. C. Allyn .& Co.: Paul H. 
Davis & Co. and The Illinois Co. 

“Mr. Clarke said Mr. Johnson 
owns or controls 9,307 shares of 
the bank’s stock. That means only 
98 shares, other than those Mr. 
Johnson represents, were voted 
against the proposals, he said. The 
stock voted for the proposal was 
from 449 different shareholders. 
Seventeen shareholders voted 
against it, Mr. Clarke said. The 
meeting was adjourned to Feb. 27. 
By that date, permission from the 
Comptrolier of the Currency to 
complete the proposed financing 
is expected to have been received.” 

The capital of the Cosmopolitan 
National Bank of Chicago has been 
increased from $600,000 to $750,000 
by a stock dividend of $150,000. 
The enlarged capital became effec- 
tive Jan. 18. 


Through a stock. dividend of 
$1,000,000, the Michigan National 
Bank of Lansing, Mich., increased 
its capital from $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000, effective Jan. 18. 


Directors of the Manufacturers 
National Bank of Detroit, Mich., 
at their meeting on Feb. 8 de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 


75 cents per share, payable March 
31 to stockholders of record March 
17. This 75-cent dividend repre- 
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sents an increase of 5 cents per 
share quarter, placing the 
bank’s dividend rate on a $3 an- 
nual bas! 

Willi: M. Sherrill, advertising 
and publicity manager of First 
National Bark in St. Louis, Mo., 
died on Feb. 9. After serving in 
newspa commercial banking, 
and financial advertising positions 
for a brief period in Pennsylvania 
and Tenressee including two 
years as Treasurer of the Tennes- 
see Polytechnic Institute, Cook- 


ville—M Sherrill joined First 
Nationa! more than 20 years ago. 
He was a member and former di- 
rector of the national Financial 
Public Relations Association and 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis. 
He served for several years as 
Chairmé¢ of the Committee on 
Education and Public Relations of 


the Missouri Bankers Association 
and as a member of the Public 
Relations Council of the American 
Bankers Association. He _ also 
served as a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking and the 
Publicity Committee of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 


Observing that 1952 marks the 
beginning of the 50th year of the 
First National Bank of Miami, 
Florida, the bank announced on 
Jan. 23 that the anniversary will 
be marked by special events 
throughout the year and by the 
issuance of an annual report which 
features the highlights and growth 
of the city and. the bank. The 
announcement also, in part, said: 

“The bank is today the largest 
bank in the State of Florida. At 
the close of 1951, First National 
deposits stood at $150,652,056, a 
new peak deposit level. This was 
8% above the 1950 deposit level, 
and nearly three times the depos- 
its of a decade ago. The phenome- 
nal rise in deposits has accompa- 
nied the growth of the City of 
Miami and its market area, which 
has grown in a decade to a city 
of more than 500,000 population, 
nearly twice the size of the city 
in 1940. Miami was incorporated 
as a city in 1896, and six years 
iater the First National Bank of 
Miami was founded by a group of 
men headed by the late E. C. 
Romfh. In 1910 Mr. Romfh was 
elected President, and served in 
that capacity for 35 years. During 
his tenure in office the city grew 
from a hamlet of 2,000 people into 
a large metropolis of more than a 
quarter of a million residents. In 
1946 Mr. Romfh retired from ac- 
tive business, and in June of the 
following year the First National 
was merged with the American 
National of Miami. Through the 


merger with American National, 
the First National became the 
largest bank in Florida and be- 
came part of the First National 


Group of banks which had been 
founded in the °30s by the late 
Wiley R. Reynolds. In 1948 Clem- 
ent B. Chinn became President, 
an office which he holds today.” 


The $59,000,000 Capital Struc- 
ture of the Republic National Bank 
of Dallas. Texas, became effective 
on Feb. 7 following approval of 
the $6.000,000 increase in capital 
and surplus by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, it was announced 
by Fred F. Florence, President. 
Details of the plans of the increase 
in capital were outlined in our 
issue of Feb. 7, page 586. Rights 
to purchase the stock were offered 
ratably to shareholders following 
approval by stockholders at a 
meeting held Jan. 18 and expired 
on Feb. 6. 

On Feb. 13 announcement was 
made by President Florence of the 
Republic National that George J. 
Watts. a former Philadelphia 
banker. has been elected Assist- 
ant Vice-President of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas. Mr. 
Watts. a native of Philadelphia, 
has been associated with the 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 
and its predecessors all of his 


business life. He joined the staff 
of the Oxford Bank & Trust Com- 
pany in 1923, where he had expe- 
rience in all departments of the 
bank. After the Corn Exchange 
National Bank and Trust Company 
absorbed the Oxford Bank in 1928, 
Mr. Watts served in important 
capacities, including Branch Man- 
ager and New Business activities. 
In 1944 Mr. Watts was elected As- 
sistant Cashier of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank and Trust 
Company, at which time he was 
appointed Public Relations and 
Advertising Officer, and in 1947 
was promoted to Assistant Vice- 
President. After the consolidation 
of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank and Trust and Girard Trust 
Company in 1951, he was elected 
Assistant Vice-President of the 
merged institution. Mr. Watts has 
been active in many business and 
civic organizations in Philadel- 
phia. He is active in the Financial 
Public Relations Association and 
was Treasurermof the Philadelphia 
Public Relations Association be- 


fore leaving Philadelphia. Mr. 
Watts plans to assume his new 
duties with the Republic about 
March 1. 


: 


Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles, Cal., will offer for sale 
10,000 shares of $50 par value 
stock at $12@-per share, according 
to Chairmansef the Board, Ben R. 
Meyer, following adoption of a 
resolution t@sthat effect by the 
board of dire rs at its February 
meeting. The resolution provides 
that the 10,000 shares be first of- 
fered to shareholders of record 
March 17. Each shareholder will 
be entitled to purchase one new 
share at the stated price for each 
7% shares held by him of record 
as of that time. Fractional share 
subscription warrants will be is- 
sued to enable shareholders to 
subscribe for full shares upon sur- 
render of warrants aggregating 
one or more shares. Full and frac- 
tional share warrants will be 
mailed to the shareholders shortly 
after March 17, the rights to sub- 
scribe expiring April 8, when war- 
rants not surrendered will become 
void. 

In connection with any stock not 
subscribed to by shareholders, the 
directors have authorized the of- 
ficers of the bank to enter into an 
underwriting agreement with 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Stern, Frank, 
Meyer & Fox: Lester, Ryons & 
Co.; A. W. Morris & Co.; and Wil- 
liam R. Staats & Co., with regard 
to this offering. It is further an- 
nounced that the sale of 10,000 
shares, previously authorized but 
as yet unissued will, in the opin- 
ion of the directors, increase the 
bank’s capital position in keeping 
with its growing volume of busi- 
ness. $500,000 from the sale of 
the shares will be added to the 
capital account and $700,000 to 
surplus. In addition, $300,000 will 
be transferred from undivided 
profits to surplus. This will result 
in the capital account’s being in- 
creased from $3,750,000 to $4,250- 
000 and the surplus account from 
$4,750,000 to $5,750,000. 


Joins J. A. Lynch 


(Special to Tue FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. CLOUD, Minn.—Robert W. 
Bradford is with J. A. Lynch & 
Co., 1616 St. Germain Street. He 
was formerly with King Merritt 
& Co. 


R. J. Dreyer Opens 


R. J. Dreyer is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
366 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


With Hamilton Managem’t 
(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Joan M. Fra- 
ger has been added to the staff 
of Hamilton Management Corp., 
445 Grant Street. 


Empire Trust Company of New 


Snyder is a senior partner in the 
stock exchange firm of Ingalls & 
Snyder, a director of 
Pacific 
and a trustee of the 
College and Theological Seminary, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
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The refunding announcement of the Treasury, and the passing 
of the call of the 2'4s of June 15, 1952/55 at the first option date, 
seems to have about balanced each other off. What the market 
was not expecting, on the one hand, yet was looking for on the 
other appears to have resulted in no really important price 
changes in Government obligations. Early confusion, which led to 
wide quotation spreads, was followed by firm to higher prices. 
In other words, for the time being at least, it is indicated the 
market has taken these developments pretty much in stride. The 
good reception that is forecast for the 2°4% due 3/15/57-59 seems 
to have offset the unfavorable effects which the non-calling of the 
244s of 6/15/52-55 might have had upon market sentiment. 

The short-term Treasury issues continue to be in strong de- 
mand with funds being put into these securities by those that 
cannot make use of the new 2%4% obligation. Others are none- 
theless very much interested in the 23s due 3/15/57-59, and the 
commercial banks are the principal ones that are taking on the 
called 2!2s of 3/15/52 in order to get the new security. 


Treasury Decisions Well Received 

The announcement by Treasury Secretary Snyder that the 
242% bonds called for payment on March 15 would be refunded 
with a 2%3% issue maturing on March 15, 1959 and callable on 
March 15, 1957, was a surprise to the money markets. On the 
other hand, the decision by the Treasury to pass up the calling 
of the 2%s of June 15, 1952/55 on the first call date, was in line 
with expectations. Accordingly, it seems as though these two 
actions of the Treasury about counter-balance each other, as far 
as the psychological forces are concerned. The first one, it is indi- 
cated, should have a favorable influence upon market sentiment, 
and should go a long way in offsetting any unfavorable interpre- 
tations that might develop from the fact that the Treasury did not 
see fit to call the 2%s at the earliest opportunity. 

The five to seven-year 2%,% bond fits well into the maturity 
schedule of the Treasury, and, since it will be eligible for purchase 
by the deposit banks, should be well received and well taken by 
these institutions. Corporations and other non-commercial banks, 
owners of the 242s that will be refunded on March 15 with the 
2%3s have been and no doubt will continue to sell the former 
issue. They are interested in tax notes and shorter maturities of 
Treasury obligations. This should help to keep strong the demand 
for the most liquid Government securities. 


Interest Trend Upward 


The issuance of the 254% due 3/15/57-59 is the first market- 
able bond the Treasury has used for borrowing purposes since 
the end of World War lI. Heretofore, refunding of maturing mar- 
ketable debt has been carried out by the use of certificates of 
indebtedness or notes of not longer than five years maturity. There 
is not doubt but what the new financing is a departure from the 
former Treasury policy and it means somewhat higher interest 
rates. However, there are still many indeterminate factors in the 
whole monetary picture that will be resolved with the passing of 
time, and not a few of these could be decided much sooner than is 
expected in many quarters. Slightly increased interest rates. it is 
believed, is purely a cyclical development to fight the forces of 
inflation and does not portend any major or secular changes in 
these rates. 

One of the important factors that is facing the money markets 
and which no doubt had a marked bearing on the type of financ- 
ing which the Treasury just announced, is the amount of borrow- 
ing that will be necessary to meet March 15 income tax payments. 
This will not be known for a while yet, but if it should be sizable. 
there are possibilities that the prime bank rate will be upped 
again. There might even be an increase in the rediscount rate. 
Because of this uncertainty, the Treasury could take any 
chances, and the 2%.% bond was most likely order to 
assure a successful refunding of the called 2's. In some measure. 
it was probably an influence in the non-calling of the 2144s of 
6/15/52-55 on the first redemption date. 

By not taking advantage of the first call date for the 24s 
due June 15, 1952/55, the Treasury will not be burdened on an- 
other tax date, June 15, with an enlarged refunding operation. It 
will have the tax anticipation bills to contend with as it is. but if 
new money should be needed by that time the Treasury should 
be in a better position to raise the funds without having other 
refundings to take care of. 


not 
used in 


Smooth Market Forecast 


The money markets will be under some very interesting and 
probably some trying conditions in the next few weeks. The way 
in which these developments will be handled by the monetary 
authorities will determine whether there will be upheavals here 
and there or whether it will be carried out smoothly. The feeling 
in many quarters of the financial district seems to indicate there 
will be a minimum of disturbance in the money markets, and the 
large operation that culminates around March 15 will be 


taken 
care of as a matter of course. 


John T. Snyder Director 


Dammes, Koerner Admit 
Henry C. Brunie, President of 


a partner in Dammes, Koerner & 
York, announced on Feb. 14 the McMann. 36 Wall Street, New 
election of John T. Snyder to the York City. members of the New 
bank’s Board of Directors. Mr. ' 


Jay Kaufmann Admits 


Jay W. & Co., 
Broadway, 


Texas 
Company 


the Kaufmann 


Coal and Oil 
Moravian 


liam B. Weinberger to 


partnership in the firm. 


William P. S. Earle, Jr.. became 


York Stock Exchange, on Feb. 15. 


111 
New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Curb Ex- 
change, on Feb. 1 admitted Wil- 
limited 


(791) 35 


Clement Conole V.-P. 
Of Bankers Securities 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—dAlbert 
M. Greenfield, Chairman of the 
Board, Bankers Securities Corpo- 
ration, 1315 Walnut Street, an- 
nounces' that 
Clement V. 
Conole has 
been elected a 
Vice - Presi- 
dent of the 
corporation. 

Mr. Conole 
has served in 
a number of 
important ex- 


ecutive capa- 
cities. He has 
been execu- 


tive vice- 
president of 
the Chamber 
of Commerce 
of Greater Philadelphia for the 
past year and has been identified 
with the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce since 1943. In that 
year, he was appointed industrial 
director of the Chamber by George 
E. Whitwell, then President, and 
in February, 1946, Mr. Conole was 
made general manager. When the 
Chamber of Commerce was ex- 
panded to include the 9-county 
Metropolitan Philadelphia area, 
he was appointed executive vice- 
president. 

Mr. Conole held several major 
administrative posts prior to his 
coming to Philadelphia. He was 
Deputy Industrial Commissioner 
for the state of New York, having 
been appointed by Herbert H. 
Lehman, Governor of New York 
at that time. He had previously 
been appointed by Governor Leh- 
man as Assistant Industrial Com- 
missioner for Southern New York 
State, comprising 17 counties. 


Mr. Conole is a graduate of the 
Civil and Administrative Engi- 
neering courses of Clarkson Col- 
lege of Technology and Cornell 
University. He was identified for 
a number of years, after gradua- 
tion, with the First National Bank 
of Binghamton, New York, and 
subsequently served for five years 
in executive capacities with de- 
partment stores in Binghamton. 

He will assume his duties with 
Bankers Securities Corporation on 
March 1. 





Ciement V. Conole 


With Cons. Investments 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Gen: 
R. Edwards is now affiliated wit 
Consolidated Investments, Inc 
Russ Building. He was former]: 
with Paul C. Rudolph & Co. 
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By JOHN 


A successful man once said to 
me, “We are all salesmen. If we 
wish to make a go of our lives, 
we must recognize that the other 
fellow's ego is very important to 
Mim. Even in our homes, and in 
our relations with our families, we 
must be salesmen. Professional 
men. the workers in the office 
and shop, executives and business 
sen—all of us must know and 
understand human nature if we 
wish to get along. Otherwise our 
fourney through our lives will be 
strewn with many avoidable dif- 
ficulties.” This was not exactly 
the way he said it, but I think the 
idea is clear: and quite well rec- 
ognized to be sound procedure 
today. 

In no field of business is it 
snore important to recognize the 
importance of the other fellow’s 
@go, as it is in direct salesmanship. 
% have often tried to learn new 
ways of guiding and leading an- 
@ther man’s thoughts without giv- 
ing him the impression that I was 
doing so. Haven't you noticed 
“hat as soon as any one attempted 
to tell you certain things, with a 
tone of finality in his voice, and 
a@ manner that was as positive as 
thee could make it, that you in- 
etinctively curled up inside, and 
enentally said to yourself. “Don’t 
®e too sure Mister, maybe I know 
something about this too?” 





Many Investors Have a Low 
Boiling Point 

In your own experience you 
fhave probably met all kinds of 
dnvestors, but of all the people 
with whom you might wish to do 
Susiness, I would stick my chin 
@ut and say, that investors have 
@nore personal pride, more obsti- 
@acy in maintaining their own high 
@pinions of their ability, than al- 
@no-t any other group of people 
to whom you might attempt to sell 
anything. There is something 
about a man who has accumulated 
@noney that makes him think that 
the is pretty good. He is used to 
gnaking his own decisions. And, if 
@ome of his success has been 
achieved through the help of 
others, this type of man is then 
snore eager to have the other fel- 
Jow think that he did it all on his 
own. I suppose it is sort of a “kid 
yourself attitude.” There are 
@nany investors who have an open 
amind. Also there are those rare 
eouls who know that no one has 
ever learned all, even in the in- 
westing of money. Then there are 
those with a “lack of understand- 


éng.”" Many women fall into this 
@lass. They go to a friend who 


thas made a lot of money in the 
flour business, or real estate, or a 
shoe store; or possibly he is a 
®anker or a lawyer. This friend 
@oes the best he can in guiding 
them, and often, as you know, if 
the is a very conscientious man, he 
Beans over backward toward con- 
servatism But these people, as 
well! as every one of us, has a cer- 
tain “personal ego.” If you try 
and drive them to the water you 
will certainly find that it is diffi- 
cult to make them drink. The old 
Saying was right. 


Lead With Illustrations 

Here is an example of a case 
which many of you have also had 
fo solve before you got the order. 
Mll have to go back quite a few 
years on this one too, but the sales 
Scchnique will apply today just as 
it did then. A young salesman was 
having quite a time of it. He 
worked hard but his results were 
gneagre. One day, his sales man- 
ager took him out and before they 
Zeft the office they had a talk. 
This was to be a day of study. The 
Sales manager was going to try 
and find out where the trouble 
@riginated. Obviously this was the 
@nly way to discover where mis- 
takes were made by the salesman. 
Before they started out the sales 
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manager told the young fellow 
that he was going to sit quietly 
during the interview, but if he 
coughed the salesman was to stop 








talking immediately, then the 
sales manager would take over. 
During the first interview they 


called upon a man who had very 
modest savings, of which almost 
90% was invested in speculative 
common stocks. This man was al- 
most 60 years of age. He had been 
a carpenter all his life, and he also 
had been buying and selling 
stocks for about 30 years. In his 
room were evidences of consider- 
able reading matter on financial 
subjects—papers and magazines. 

The salesman started off by 
telling the prospect that he would 
like to know why he invested in 
such speculative stocks. The sales 
manager kept quiet and let him go 
along for a while. He saw imme- 
diately where the trouble origin- 


ated. The young fellow knew a 
little about securities—he had 
studied the book well—and he 


kept on talking down to the car- 
penter. Finally he said, “You may 
lose a lot of money if you keep 
on buying stocks like this one.” 
At that point the sales manager 
coughed, not once, but twice.* The 
salesman finally stopped. Then 
the sales manager took over. 

He changed the subject abrupt- 
ly. He said, “How long have you 
been investing Mr. Prospect?” The 
air cleared almost as if by magic. 
The carpenter started to talk. He 
told about the magazines and 
books he had been reading all 
these years. Then he warmed up. 
The sales manager listened and so 
did the salesman. The agreement 
they had made before they went 
out, was that neither would talk 
until the prospect got through. If 
the sales manager had the ball he 
was to continue to carry it. Fi- 
nally, the prospect, of his own ac- 
cord, told them how he had lost 
money in the 1929 crash. Also, he 
began to admit that investing was 
a difficult task and that although 
he did try to learn all that he 
could about it, this was not too 
satisfactory. 


The Other Fellow’s Backyard 


After the prospect had talked 
himself out a bit more, the sales 
manager said, “Mr. Prospect, it 
took you many years to learn how 
to build a good house, didn’t it?” 
The carpenter replied, “You sure 
are right, I still try and improve 
on my work.” The sales manager 
continued, “That's the point I 
wanted to make. You see it is the 
same thing with investing as it is 
with good carpentry. If I wanted 
to build a house I wouldn't know 
where to start. You could pile 
all the finest lumber, bricks, ce- 
ment, and plumbing up in a heap 
before me and I would be lost. I 
might know where to buy good 
materials, although I would have 
to rely upon the reputation of the 
products. But when it came to 
putting these materials together 
to build the right house for me, 
I'd have to go to one who was 
a PROFESSIONAL at it—LIKE 
YOU!” 

Then he went on to state that 
he thought the carpenter had 
done mighty well, to have accu- 
mulated a nice nest egg after all 
these years, when many men have 
nothing to show for a lifetime of 
work. He offered him a com- 
plete checkup of his securities 
and he asked a few more ques- 
tions that were evidence to the 
carpenter that the sales manager 
was not there to sell something— 
to start an argument—or to make 
him — feel small—but to do a 
service, 

Every man, no matter who he 
may be, and regardless of the 
nature of his job, his vocation, or 
his financial status, wants to be 
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well thought of. There are many 
ways that you can thoughtlessly 
turn the other man away from 
you, even by a word sometimes— 
that is all it takes! Talk to the 
other fellow about his backyard, 
and remember he thinks it is a 
rather pleasant place; don’t muddy 
it up for him. 


Chain Belt Financing 
Underwritten 


Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
fobert W. Baird & Co., Inc. 
offered for public sale on Feb. 20 
a new issue of $4,000,000 Chain 
Belt Co. 20-year 314% sinking 
fund debentures, due Feb. 1, 1972, 
at 101°%, plus accrued interest, to 
yield approximately 3.18% to ma- 
turity. 

In connection with this financ- 
ing, the company is issuing to 
holders of its capital stock rights 
to subscribe at $34 per share to 
$1,512 shares of additional capital 
stock at the rate of one share for 
each six shares held of record on 
Feb. 19, 1952. The rights will ex- 


pire at 3 p.m. (EST) on March 
6, 1952. Morgan Stanley & Co. 


and Robert W. Baird & Co. and 
associates are underwriting the 
company’s offering of stock. 

The new debentures are subject 
to redemption to and _ including 
Feb. 1, 1954 at 10414% and there- 
after at prices scaling down to 
the principal amount if redeemed 
after Feb. 1, 1971. They are also 
redeemable for the sinking fund 
on Aug. 1, 1956 and on any Aug. 1 


thereafter prior to maturity at 
101% to and including Aug. 1, 
1968 and at decreasing prices 


thereatter to the principal amount 
after Feb. 1, 1971. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
stock will be used to the extent of 
$2,100,000 to retire on April 1, 
1952 a like amount of bank loans. 
The balance of the proceeds to- 
gether with proceeds from the 
sale of the debentures will be 
used for general corporate pur- 
poses. During the six years ended 
Oct. 31, 1951 the company has 
spent approximately $7,800,000 for 
construction or acquisition of new 
facilities and it plans to continue 
the expansion program at a slight- 
ly higher rate of expenditure over 
the next five years. As a part of 
this program, the company plans 
the expenditure of about $2,000,- 
000 for facilities and equipment at 
the Massachusetts plants, princi- 
pally Worcester, and of a like 
amount at the West Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin plants. 

The company, founded in 1892. 
manufactures and sells a complete 
line ef power transmission and 
conveyor chain, and certain types 
of construction machinery and 
conveyor and process equipment. 
The company estimates it is the 
second largest sprocket chain man- 
ufacturer in the United States, 
producing about 20% of the total 
national output and that it is one 
of the two largest makers of 
truck mounted and portable build- 
ing concrete mixers. 

For the fiscal year ended Oct. 
31, 1951 net sales were $38,969,000 
and net earnings $2,564,000, equal 
to $5.24 per share on the capital 
stock then outstanding. Dividends 
of $2.50 per share were declared 
in the 1950 and 1951 fiscal years. 


Louis McClure Adds 


(Special to THe FiInancrat CHRONICLE) 

TAMPA, Fla.—Vincent P. Daly 
has joined the staff of Louis C. 
McClure & Company, 615 Madison 
Street. 


With Louis Neuendorf 


(Special to THe Frnanctat CHRONICLE) 

BATAVIA, Ill.—Louis G. Neu- 
endorf has joined the staff of 
Louis E, Neuendorf, First National 
Bank Building. He was formerly 
with Schwanz & Company, Inc, 
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UMT— Why It Is a Mistake 


in Congress an Administration bill 
which embodies this program. A 
rival bill has also been introduced 
by a group of Congressmen. This 
alternative bill provides for com- 
pulsory military training in high 
school, to be followed by a short 
course in military camps. The 
Congressmen promoting this sec- 
ond plan urge that it will provide 
training “at home” and will cost 
much less. 

Representative Vinson, who is 
in charge of this bill, has made 
another proposal which calls for 
attention. He suggested that in 
the first year there should be a 
“volunteer” program, with only 
60,000 enlisted, a larger prograin 
for the second year, and so on, 
until the full program is attained. 
The top military authorities have 
approved this plan to adopt uni- 


versal military training by in- 
creasing doses. 
The Congressional Committee 


has been holding hearings. One 
military leader after another has 
testified in favor of the bill. Church 
groups, labor groups, and farm 
groups have already condemned 
the plan before the Committee. 

Before we consider the argu- 
ments presented before the Com- 
mittee it is desirable to mention 
certain historical and psychologi- 
cal factors. This nation has man- 
aged to win all the wars in its 
history without Universal Military 
Training. The American people 
have always been opposed to such 
training. This country was settled 
by people escaping from the evils 
of militarism and conscription in 
Europe. They have always feared 
the rise of militarism and opposed 
the economic expenditure militar- 
ism entails. 


Military Leaders Are for It 

Despite the popular disapproval 
of conscription military leaders 
have generally favored it. After 
a great war they make a drive for 
its establishment. There are three 
reasons for this movement after a 


war. The devastation and mortal- 
ity in the war have intensified 


the public apprehension, and any 
proposal, sound or unsound, which 
offers hope of averting another 
war can be sold to large numbers 
of people. The cold war with 
Russia, the reckless statements by 


military leaders about Russian 
planes bombing American cities, 
and the unhappy war in Korea 


make the time propitious for an- 
other drive. 

A second reason for a postwar 
movement for conscription is the 
experience of the military leaders 
in the war. They have had to lead 
green troops inexperienced in us- 
ing modern equipment. They have 
seen the unhappy consequences. 
Quite rightly, they feel that 
trained troops would have done 
better. Quite wrongly, they be- 
lieve that Universal Military 
Training would meet the problem 
of using inexperienced troops in 
the next war. 

A third reason for the drive by 
military leaders for conscription 
after a great war is psychological. 
During the war officers of the 
regular establishment are _ pro- 
moted at extraordinary rates. Kid 
lieutenants become majors, ma- 
jors become generals. After the 
war these temporary ranks are 
largely reduced. There are more 
officers than there are ranks and 
jobs. Universal Military Training 
would restore the vanished jobs 
and ranks,in considerable measure. 

These facts constitute no reflec- 
tion whatever on the military 
leaders. They are quite uncon- 
scious of the forces that move 
them. By its very nature profes- 
sional military training tends to 
create a rigidity of mind which 
automatically resists new facts. 
Every war, without exception, 
shows that many plans and pro- 
grams which seemed essential be- 
fore the war proved to be of little 


or no value. Even the First World 
War could not convince our lead- 
ers that the airplarre was the key 
to future wars. They were still 
thinking in terms of cavalry. The 
bitter rivalry among Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps since 
1945 is an illustration of the in- 
flexibility of the military mind. 
Each of these branches insists on 
its major role in any future war. 
The point of this is that the 
advocacy of Universal Military 
Training by the military leaders 
is not in itself an argument in 
its favor. 

The witnesses have been play- 
ing familiar tunes. The array of 
military leaders merely approve 
the plan. It is “desirable” or “es- 
sential.’”’ They do not explain why 
it is “essential.” The opposing 
witnesses repeat old arguments. 
Universal Military Training is 
“un-American” or “militaristic” 
or “totalitarian.” It will create a 
military caste and a garrison state. 
It will encourage war. It will be 
very expensive. It will be a step 
toward Federal control of educa- 
tion. 

The Fundamental Issue 

The proponents of conscription 
have evaded the one issue. The 
opposition has missed the one 
issue. The one fundamental issue 
is a very simple one: What is this 
universal training for? This writer 
cannot find in any report or testi- 
mony in favor of conscription any 
answer to this simple and vital 
question. Senator Wayne Morse 
has put in writing a formal brief 
in favor of Universal Military 
Training. He gives four reasons 
for its adoption. Here they are: 


1. Provide a pool of trained 
reserves. 

2. Save lives and time in case 
of war. 

3. Use manpower more effi- 


ciently. 
4. Divide the burden of war 
“democratically.” 

Consider these empty generali- 
ties as the best case for an insti- 
tution vitally affecting the future 
of this nation. Look at number 1 
and ask: “trained for what’” At 
number 2 and ask: “How?” At 
number 3 and ask: “How more 
efficiently?” At number 4 and 


ask: “Like Germany?” 
The first and final truth in 
this matter is that training of 


troops is a necessary part of car- 
rying on war, but a secondary 
and relatively insignificant part. 
No war has ever been won by 
prewar training. Wars are won by 
death-dealing equipment. From 
the Roman legions to the horse- 
men of Genghis Kahn to the 
bombs over Berlin wars have 
been won by equipment. Ger- 
many swept all before it with su- 
perior equipment, until that 
equipment ran short. Germany, 
with the most elaborate training 
system in history, has lost two 
wars to countries without such 
training. Japan swept the Pacific 
until we could build planes and 
ships. 

The time is past when wars 
will be won by huge armies on 
foot. Equipment has _ always 
prevailed against mere man- 
power. With the advance of sci- 
ence in our time the predomi- 
nance of death-dealing weapons 
and material over mere manpower 
has increased by geometric pro- 
gression. Even in the event of all- 
out. war with Russia and China we 
will not use manpower to win it. 
I do not know how many troops 
Russia can put in the field. It may 
be 25,000,000. It may be that 
China can enroll 30,000,000. After 
the lessons of Napoleon and Hit- 
ler in Russia, of the Japs in China, 
are we considering the arming, 
supplying, and transporting of mil- 
lions of American soldiers for an 
invasion of China or Russia? 


What purpose will be served by 
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an endless training of American 
soldiers who cannot be used at 
home or abroad? Any notion 
that Russia or China will be de- 
terred from war by the spectacle 
of 800,000 American boys doing 
setting-up exercises is ludicrous. 
In China possibly about 3,000,000 
men reach the age of 21 each 
year, in Russia about 2,000,000. 

Russia and China combined 
can never put one soldier on 
American soil. Germany, in con- 
trol of Western Europe, could 
not in five years land a single 
man in England 20 miles away. 
If the tragedy of war with Russia 
and China comes upon us our one 
means of defeating them is a com- 
bination of seapower, air power, 
and the atom bomb. We will close 
every sea route and choke off 
their supplies. We will eventually 
get control of the air and rain 
death and destruction upon them. 
Germany was beaten long before 
the invasion at Cherbourg. Japan 
surrendered without any invasion, 
while they had 3,000,000 veteran 
troops in the field. 


The unhappy developments in 
Korea are being used as an illus- 
tration of the need for universal 
military training. Actually they 
are proof of the futility of such 
training! We did not win the war 
in the beginning because of lack 
of equipment and _ ships and 
planes. We are not winning the 
war now, despite a huge surplus 
of troops under arms in this coun- 
try. We have now in all areas a 
total standing military force of 
3,500,000, with hundreds of thous- 
ands of civilian employees in 
addition. Already this huge de- 
duction from the civilian working 
force is reducing the country’s 
productive power and eating great 
holes in the budget. 

Universal military training 
would not only be of little value, 
it would be detrimental to our se- 
curity program. The Russians 
have been outbuilding us_ in 
planes. General Bonner Fellers, 
an expert authority, says that 
Russia could today destroy every 
city in Europe without sending a 
foot soldier outside of Russia. The 
Communist forces fighting us in 
Korea have many more planes 
there than we have. Just how 
critically dangerous Russia’s sub- 
marine fleet is this writer does 
not know. What we need is more 
planes and more ships and more 
bombs. There is need for more 
steel and more aluminum and 
more machine tools. Back of this 
is the need for more skilled 


me- 
chanics and technically trained 
men, more engineers and scien- 
tists. Our hope of winning the 


next war is in Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh and Wilmington and Oak 
Ridge and Los Angeles and Schen- 
ectady. Statistically, economi- 
cally, and strategically, universal 
military training would be a mis- 
take. There is one kind of train- 
ing that we do need. The progress 
of science is so rapid that in any 
prolonged war previous training 
is obsolete. We need never-ceas- 
ing, up-to-the-minute training in 
aviation flying and engineering, in 
anti-submarine methods, and in 
naval warfare. If we have a third 
world war in the very near future 


universal military training will 
not have had any effect. But as- 


sume that we have no such war 
for 10 years. By that time we will 
have taken each year 800,000 or 
more men from productive labor, 
from important training me- 
chanics, from vitally necessary 
training for engineering and sci- 
ence. This is 8,000,000 men in 10 
years, equivalent to a full year’s 
work for 4,000,000 men, not count- 
ing the “extra training” time. 
And what will we have? Prob- 
ably 60% of the 8,000,000 men will 
be in essential civilian production. 
Probably another 10% will be 
physically unfit. Probably 5% 
will have family responsibilities 
that will exempt them. Of the re- 
maining 2,000,000 about 1,000,000 
will have had training five years 
back. And this tremendous waste 


as 


of manpower will have cost some- 
where from $30 to $40 billion. 


Will Not Promote Nation’s 
Security 
As has been said above, the op- 
ponents of universal military 
training have been attacking the 


program on _ social and moral 
grounds. That is a mistake. If 


such training is necessary for the 
security of this country no argu- 
ment can be made against it. The 
one compelling argument against 
it is that it will not promote the 
security of the country. It would 
militate against it. Economically 
it would be a disaster. The advo- 
cates of such training would do 
well to study the effects of con- 
scription on the economy of 
France and to consider just what 
happened to France in 1870 and 
1914 and 1940. 

The experts estimate the first 
year’s cost at $4 billion, at half 
that amount later. There is ap- 
parently no instance in history 
where military authorities made 
an estimate of future costs that 
came within gunshot of the actual 
later cost. The system would prob- 
ably grow into a cancerous finan- 
cial evil. Once established, it 
will be politically difficult to 
abolish. After it is established, it 
will certainly be “discovered” 
that six months training is so in- 
adequate as to be worthless. Two 
years was not enough for France. 
If universal military training was 
really useful, we should bear the 
cost. But to add this cost for a 
useless institution is indefensible. 
The nation has about reached the 
limit of taxation. We face huge 
additions to the public debt from 
endless deficits. It is Stalin’s plan 
to force the United States into 
bankruptcy, depression, and eco- 
nomic decay. We are fairly well 
on the road now. Stalin is in all 
probability highly in favor of the 
bill now before Congress. 

As this is written, the Commit- 
tee has sent the completed bill to 
House. The military leaders had 
urged that the trainees, after their 
6 months, be put into active serv- 
ice for 18 months more. The Com- 
mittee has flatly rejected this 
proposal. They know that 2 years 
of compulsory universal military 
training would be a colossal error. 
The bill puts all trainees in a “re- 
serve,’ from which they may be 
called, for any sort of service, 
only by action of Congress. This 
plan establishes a 6 month train- 
ing for boys of high school age, 
which has little value, and at the 
same time embarrasses the future 
of Selective Service. It is obvious 


that “politics” framed the bill. 
It was hoped by the military 
authorities that the UMT plan 


would gradually replace the pres- 
ent system of Selective Service. 
Actually this measure does not 
provide for a thoroughgoing uni- 
versal military training 


plan or 
replace Selective Service. We 
should not be considering this 


program while we are fighting a 
war and building a standing mili- 
tary force of 4000,000 in 1952. If 
this bill is passed the camel's 
head will be in the tent. 

This article discusses the de- 
sirability of universal military 
training, and its conclusion is that 
it is undesirable. It is not in- 
cumbent on this writer to suggest 
an alternative to this system. But 
the excited state of the public 
mind as a result of the disaster 
in Korea and the progress of the 
Russian beast in its crawling con- 
quest of the earth leads many of 
our people to demand something 
or anything which appears to of- 
fer greater security. This writer, 
who has no pretensions to being a 
military authority, has only the 
point of view of an economist. As 
an economist he has some ideas 
about the best way to promote 
this country’s security. As a first 
step, high authority should put an 
end to the stubborn, senseless ri- 
valry of the three major military 
forces, Army, Navy, and Air 
Foree. Second the Army should 
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be kept to the absolute minimum 
necessary to provide forces for 
the conduct of the war in Korea 
and for a limited force in Europe. 
Third, the great waste in the pres- 
ent use of the Army manpower 
stationed in the United States 
should be stopped. Fourth, the 
productive energies of the country 
should be directed to the produc- 
tion of planes and bombs and of 
the materials required for these 
arms. This program would call 
for a large reduction in the pres- 
ent appropriations for the Army 
and large increases in the appro- 
priations for the Air Force. In 
this connection it would save vast 
sums if procurement of all mili- 
tary supplies should be central- 
ized in one body, under civilian 
direction. As a long time measure 
the Military Academy and Naval 
Academy programs should be 
revolutionized. Officers should be 
drawn from the best graduates of 
our better colleges, with perhaps 
two years or less additional train- 
ing at the postgraduate military 
schools, enough to develop the 
splendid discipline, the inspired 
leadership, and the unswerving 
devotion to country which make 
Americans proud of our regular 
forces. 


[The Editor of the “Chronicle” 
would appreciate receiving com- 
ments on the views expressed 
above by Dr. Carothers or on any 
related phases of the subject. Let- 
ters should be addressed to Editor, 
“The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle,’ 25 Park Place, New 


<0 


York 7, N. Y.] 


FIG Banks Place Debs. 


A successful offering 


of an 
issue of debentures of Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks was 


made Jan. 17 by Macdonald G. 
Newcomb, New York fiscal agent 
jor the banks. This financing 
consisted of $107,580.225 2.25% 
consolidated debentures dated 
Feb. 1, 1952 and due Nov. 3, 1952. 
A special offering was also made 
of $2,500,205 2.05% consolidated 
debentures dated Feb. 1, 1952 and 
due May 1, 1952. 

Of the proceeds, $71,145,000 was 
used to retire a like amount of 
debentures maturing Feb. 1, 1952 
and $38,935,430 is “new money.” 

As of the close of business Feb. 
1, 1952, the total amount of de- 
bentures outstanding amounted to 
$707,070,000. 


Two With E. E. Mathews 


Special to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. Harold F. 
Kennedy and John J. Salmon 
have become connected with Ed- 
ward E. Mathews Co., 53 State 


53 
Street. 


With B. C. Morton Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. Abbott W. 
Lawrence has joined the staff of 
B. C. Morton & Co., 60 State 
Street. He was formerly with 
Edward E. Mathews & Co. 


Mann & Gould Add 


(Special to Tar Financtat CHRONICLE) 

SALEM. Mass.—Morton J. Cur- 
rier has become affiliated with 
Mann & Gould, 70 Washington 
Street. members of the Boston 


Stock Exchange. 


Joins J. A. Hogle 


cial to Tue Fi 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Darvin 
M. Curtis has become associated 
with J. A. Hogle & Co. 507 West 
Sixth Street. He was formerly 
with Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co., 
Inc. and Marache, Sims & Co. 


V. C. Weber Adds 


to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Pritchett A. 
Harris is now associated with V. 
C. Weber & Co., 411 North Seventh 
Street. 


(Spe NANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


(Special 
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Taxes and Inflation— 
How High Can Each Go? 


By JOHN K. LANGUM* 
President, Business Economics, Inc., Chicago 
Professor of Business Administration, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind, 


Midwest economist, citing heavy Federal budget and high tax 


rates, urges establishment of 


-———~ 


a strong Joint Congressional 


Committee on the Budget, armed with adequate staff and with ' 
facilities for consideration of economic impact of expenditures. 


The defense of the dollar 
against both inflation and the in- 
roads of taxation on private 
spending and saving continues to 
be an urgent 
problem 
before the 
American 
people. From 
1940 to now 
the purchasing 
power of the 
dollar as 
measured in 
prices of con- 
sumers’ goods 
and services 
has been cut 
from: 100 cents 
to about 53 
cents. With 
the expected 
level of Fed- 
eral, state, and local tax receipts 
under present legislation, well 
over one-fourth of the gross na- 
tional product is utilized or trans- 
ferred by the tax mechanism. The 
proposed Federal budget of about 
$85 billion for fiscal year 1953 and 
the continuance of high expendi- 
tures through the following fiscal 
year at least, under present 
mobilization plans, point to little 
prospect of any reduction in tax 
rates for some time to come. 

Some progress has been made. 
The 11% increase in total real 
production in our country from 
the second quarter of 1950 to the 
last quarter of 1951 has helped to 
meet the great demands on our 
economy imposed by the mobili- 
zation program. The departure 
from the inflationary process of 
pegging government security 
prices at a depression level of in- 
terest rates was a major achieve- 
ment for which great credit must 
be given to the Federal Reserve 
authorities. Greater tax-conscious- 
ness due to the new tax rates may 
point to some real awakening to 
the hard fact that there is no such 
thing as something for nothing 
and that the costs of government 
expenditures, whether for mili- 
tary strength or welfare measures, 
must be met through taxes and 
lowered private expenditures, 





John K. Langum 


But much more must be done 
to protect the value of the dollar 
and the vigor of the economy. 


Given the high defense expendi- 
tures, effective effort simply must 
be applied to elimination of waste 
and cutbacks of unnecessary pro- 
grams in government. A_ strong 
Joint Committee on the Budget in 
Congress, armed with adequate 
staff and with required considera- 
tion of the continuing cost over 
the years ahead of proposed ex- 
penditure programs, is highly de- 
sirable. Some method needs to be 
devised to bring home to the 
masses of the American people 
how much of their income is at 
present being spent for them by 
government not only through per- 
sonal income and social security 
taxes but through hidden and in- 
direct taxation as well. 
Likewise and 


monetary public 


debt problems will necessitate 
sustained attention during the 


years just ahead. A directive by 
the Congress to the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve is needed to 
insure that narrow considerations 
of facilitating public debt man- 
agement do not preclude the 





*The summary portion of an address 
by Dr. Langum before the Business and 
Professional Men’s Group, University of 

Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O., Feb. 8, 1952. 


vigorous exercise of monetary 
policy in the restraint of inflation. 
A substantial cash deficit starting 
in the spring of this year will 
point up the’ need for long-term 
viewpoints in decisions on the 
type of government securities te 
be offered. Failure to make ths 
United States savings bonds more 
attractive in the face of higher 
competing yields and reduction 
of real purchasing power througm 
inflation is wasting an oppor— 
tunity to make a significant cor- 
tribution to the economic wel - 
being of the nation. 


Joins McDaniel Lewis 
(Special to Tue Financia Curonicir) 
GREENSBORO, N. C. — Mac~ 
Almon DeLancy has become affil’- 
ated with McDaniel Lewis & Co, 
Jefferson Building. 


With Reynolds & Co. 
(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Frederick C. 
Dressel has become _  associatec 
with Reynolds & Co., 208 Sout™ 
La Salle Street. In the past he 
was with Cruttenden & Co. 


With Shillinglaw, Bolger 
(Special to Tae Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, I1)l.—Louis L. Claps» 
has been added to the staff of 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., 126 
South La Salle Street. 


Two With Sills, Fairman 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—James G. Fish- 
er and Curtis K. Lowe have joine3 
the staff of Sills, Fairman & Hai- 
ris, Incorporated, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. M~ 
Fisher was previously with Hu - 
burd, Warren & Chandler. 


With T. C. Henderson 
(Special to Tur Frvancrat CHRONICLE) 
ROCK ISLAND, I1).—Clarence 
W. Elder is now associated witn 
T. C. Henderson & Co., of Des 


Moines. 


With Wyatt, Neal 
Special to Tue FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga.—Loy J. Bowen 
is now affiliated with Wyatt, Nea! 
& Waggoner, First National Bant 
Building. 


Coffin & Burr Add 

ial to Tue FrNanciaL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Richard W. 

McGregor is with Coffin & Bur, 

Incorporated, 60 State Street. 


Joins Chas. A. Day Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Walter D. 
Pearson has become affiliated 
with Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. 
Washington at Court Street, mem- 
bers of the Boston Stock Ex- 
change. 


With J. H. Goddard 


(Special to Tue FrnaNnciAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. Robert F. 
Guild is now associated with J. BP. 
Goddard & Co. Inc, 85 Devon- 
shire Street, members of the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange. 


Harris, Upham Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, lll. — Arthur C. 
Langtry is with Harris, Upham & 

Co., 135 South La Salle Street. 


(Spe 
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1} Mutual funds 
—___— By ROBERT R. RICH —————_——_ 
Mutual fund executives voiced value of his total investment, nor 
privately to “The Chronicle” would it affect the amount of div- 
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strong opposition to the proposed 
plan of the Securities and Ex- 
chance Commission to exact a 
yearly registration tax from reg- 
istered investment companies. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission is attempting, under 
Title V of the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriations Act of 1952 
which permits Federal agencies to 
levy fees, to extract over a million 
dollars from the securities indus- 
try in addition to present charges. 

If the plan becomes effective, the 
annual cost to the investment 
companies industry alone will be 
in excess of $200,000, with the 
smaller companies carrying the 
heavier burden. 

The present SEC plan is to tax 
investment companies on the basis 
of the value of total assets on 
Dec. 31 of the preceding year. The 
schedule of fees for investment 
companies would be: 


Total Assets Annual Tax 


Over $200 million $2,500 
$100 million—$200 million 2,000 
50 million— 100 million 1,750 
25 million 50 million 1,500 
10 million— 25 million~- 1,250 
5 million— 10 million__— 1,000 

2 million— 5 million—-— 500 

1 million— 2 million__ 200 
$300,000— 1 million__ 100 
Less than $300,000_____ 30 


Meanwhile, the National Asso- 
ciation of Investment Companies 
is taking advantage of the ex- 
tended deadline for hearings, 
which has been moved forward 
from Feb. 20 to March 10. A 
memorandum has gone out to the 
Association members asking for 
their viewpoints on the proposed 
levy and these viewpoints may be 
put together for presentation in 
an oral hearing before the SEC. 

The SEC proposal, which was 
first publicized in a front-page 
editorial in “The Chronicle” on 
Feb. 7, has roused other securities 
associations to action. 

Various stock exchanges and 
security dealer organizations are 
registering protests now or plan- 
ning to in the next few weeks. 


Letters of protest from indi- 
vidual dealers are pouring into 
the offices of ‘“‘The Chronicle” and 
dealers are also writing their 
Congressmen and the SEC di- 
rectly. 


STOCK SPLITUP, three for one, 
was authorized by Texas Fund’s 
board of directors. The splitup, 
to be made by a transfer of paid- 
in surplus to common capital 
stock, will be distributed March 
31 to shareholders of record at 
noon, Central Standard Time. 
March 15. 

Presently, Texas Fund has about 
490,009 shares outstanding, with 
total assets well over the $7 mil- 
lion mark. Asset value per share 
is now about $15. 

The splitup will, of course, in- 
crease the number of shares out- 
standing and decrease the net 
asset value per share. 


STEIN ROE & Farnham Fund 
shares will be split 3-for-1 and 
par value of the stock reduced 
from $25 to $1. These changes 
were voted by stockholders at 
their annual meeting and will be 
effective Feb. 20. Net asset alue 
per share has been about $6y. It 
will thus be around $23 for the 
new shares. 

Harry H. Hagey, Jr., President, 
said the lower price of the shares 
should facilitate systematic accu- 
mulation by small investors and 
reinvestment of dividends. ‘The 
par value reduction will result in 
Federal tax savings in issuing new 
stock. 

Mr. Hagey pointed out that the 
amendment would not change any 
stockholder’s proportionate inter- 
est in the Fund or the net asset 














idends he receives or his voting, 
redemption or liquidation rights. 

Total assets on Jan. 29 were 
$5,131,367 with 73,261 shares out- 
standing. 


TRUST OFFICERS were ap- 
proached directly by Axe Securi- 


ties in A letter concerning high 
sales charges on mutual funds 
shares. Trust officers were told 
that although many of them re- 
gard mutual funds as a prudent 
investment for certain accounts, 
“the high sales charge is a 


stumbling block and has in some 
cases prevented their purchasing 
shares in the funds.” 

Axe Securities reported to trust 
officers that it recently has ini- 
tiated several changes in order to 
reduce the cost of investing in 
Axe’s four mutual funds, Axe- 
Houghton Fund A, Axe-Houghton 
Fund B, Republic Investors Fund, 
and Income Foundation Fund. 

First, Axe reports, sales charges 
will be reduced On purchases of 
$25,000 or more made concur- 
rently in shares of Axe-Houghton 
Funds A and B, Republic In- 
vestors, and Income Foundation 
Fund, or any combination of these 
funds. Furthermore, trust offi- 
cers were told, they may combine 
orders for any of the trust ac- 
counts under their supervision to 
obtain the benefit of these reduc- 
tions, 


The reduction in sales charges 


is applied to the aggregate of 
purchases made in period not 
exceeding 12 months. All the 


trust officer need do to receive 
benefit of the lower sales charge 
is send a letter of intention to 
Axe Securities stating his plan to 
purchase for account a specified 
sum in excess of $25,000. The 
trust officer, after filing the letter 
of intention, can immediately 
begin purchases at the lowest ap- 
plicable sales cost. 

Axe Securities reminded trust 
officers of a special reduction 
amounting to 50% of the sales 
charge wnich is allowed to chari- 
table and religious groups, 
hospitals, college and other non- 
profit organizations such as pen- 
sion funds and _ profit-sharing 
plans purchasing shares of Income 
Foundation Fund. The sales 
charge schedule for these groups 
ranges from 4% to 2% on quan- 
tity purchases. 


PURCHASING POWER of the 
dollar, now at its all-time low, 
remained unchanged between 
Nov. 15 and Dec. 15, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Compared with the purchasing 
power of the dollar in the years 
1935-1939, the Dec. 15, 1951, pur- 
chasing power was 54.3 cents. 

The value of the dollar was at 
its highest in 1914, when it stood 
at $1.47 (1935-1939—$1.00). By 
1939, at the beginning of the Sec- 
ond World War, it had declined 
to $1.01, and by the end of the 
war it stood at 77 cents. Just 
prior to Korea, the dollar was 
worth 60 cents, and from June 15, 
1950 to Feb. 15, 1951, the value of 
the dollar declined an additional 
five cents. 


FIDELITY FUND, at its annual 
meeting in Boston on March 11, 
plans to amend by-laws so that 
shareholders need not receive a 
certificate unless one is specifi- 
cally requested. 

The fund plans to make avail- 
able to shareholders and investors 
generally a plan for the regular 
purchase of shares and a plan for 
dividend reinvestment. 


Because these plans involve fre- 
quent purchases of small amounts, 
Fidelity Fund thinks it desirable 
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not to issue a certificate for shares 
purchased unless the shareholder 
requests it. 


TOTAL NET ASSETS of Incorpo- 
rated Investors were $111,939,404 
on Dec. 31, 1951 compared with 
$96,781,397 on Dec. 31, 1950. Net 
asset value during the year in- 
creased from $28.98 to $32.15. 

The fund stated in its report 
that, “Despite the difficulties o! 
the past year the economy 
exhibited a remarkable stability 
So far as production and employ- 
ment go, this was due to the fact 
that declines in certain industries 
were offset by military expendi- 
tures and, so far as the general 
price level goes, to restraint of 
consumer buying during most of 
the year. 

“We are not of the school that 
believes in a constant boom. In 
our judgment, however, the pres- 
ent year can be looked forward to 
with confidence. 

“Some day a recession may well 
result if there should be a sharp 
decline in defense expenditures 
following completion of our pres- 
ent program. We do believe, how- 
ever, that whichever party may 
be in power, future recessions will 
be ameliorated by governmental 
action.” 


TOTAL NET ASSETS of Massa- 
chusetts Investors Trust were 
$437 873,741 on Dec. 31, 1951 com- 
pared with $362,307,202 a year be- 
fore. Net asset value per share 
was $37.80 compared with $33.27 
for the same period. 

The fund reported average oper- 
ating expenses had declined sub- 
stantially from an average of $5.78 
per $1,000 of average net assets 
during 1926-32 to $3.47 average 
during 1947-51. All operating ex- 
penses were only 5.36% of gross 
earnings from investments or 0.29 
of 1% of average net assets, low- 
est in the history of the Trust. 


STOCKHOLDERS will be asked 
at Selected American’s annual 
meeting on April 3 to act upon a 
proposal to amend the certificate 
of incorporation so that shares of 
the fund cannot be issued at less 
than net asset value. At the pres- 
ent time the fund has authority to 
grant rights to its stockholders to 
subscribe to shares of its stock at 
less than net asset value, with the 
board of directors determining the 
price to be asked. The meeting 
will be held in Wilmington, Del. 


THE ANNUAL report of Aberdeen 
Fund shows net assets of $3,239,- 
754 on Dec. 31, 1951, compared 
with $3,451,127 a year ago. The 
fund had 96.8% of assets in com- 
mon stocks and 3.2% in cash and 
receivables. 

The independent § investment 
counsel firm of Naess & Thomas 
was appointed by Aberdeen Fund, 
it was reported today. Aberdeen 
Fund was formerly Trusteed In- 
dustry Shares. 


NET ASSETS of Bowling Green 


Fund on Dec. 31, 1951, totaled 
$797,410 compared with $725,399 
a year earlier. Shares outstand- 


ing increased from 77,097 to 88,060 
during 1951. On a net asset value 
per share approximating $9.25, 
the fund paid 75 cents in capital 
gains dividends and 46 cents in 
income dividends. The capital 
gains distribution was taken in 
stock by 72% of the shareholders. 


Thursday, February 21, 1952 


NET ASSETS of Scudder, Stevens 
& Clark Fund on De 31, 1951 
were $36,374,316 compared with 
$33.308.707 a year ago. Net asset 
value per share was $57.06 com- 


pared with $55.21 last year. The 
fund paid $1.85 from income 
and $1.75 from capital gain. 

The fund at year-end held 
slightly more than ha its assets 
in a diversified group common 
stocks. The fund also lds about 
6% in convertible bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks. At year-end, these 
convertible issues combine defen- 


ortunity 
d reports. 


sive strength with an op 
for future profit, the fu 


Backlog of cash and high-grade 
senior securities at the end of the 
year amounted to 34% and 8% are 
in high yielding, medium quality 


bonds and preferreds. 

The fund believes that, in the 
absence of full-scale war, the out- 
look for 1952 is for well-sustained 
volume and a modest upward pres- 
sure on prices. Over the longer 
term, the fund believes there is 
reason to consider the investment 
consequences of a leveling off and 
subsequent decline in the National 
Security Program. The fund stated 
that there are enough neutral or 
negative prospects to suggest an 
overriding note of caution in in- 
vestment policy at this time. 


TOTAL NET asset value of Mu- 
tual Trust on Feb. 6, 1952 was 
$2,471,439.26 with 223,801 shares 
outstanding, compared to a total 
net asset value of $2,115,697.57 
with 190,748 shares outstanding on 
Feb. 6, 1951. 


Mutual Fund Notes 


COMPOSITE Fund on Feb. 4 re- 
moved 149,496 shares from a reg- 
istration statement originally filed 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on Dec. 5. 1950. Of 
the original filing, a total of 40,004 
shares of capital stock (par $1) 
were sold at market for a total of 
$508,051. The filing had been 
made under the name “Composite 
Stock Fund, Inc.” 


EATON & HOWARD, Inc., Bos- 
ton, investment managers of Eaton 
& Howard Balanced Fund and 
Eaton & Howard Stock Fund, have 
completed publication of the 1952 
Year Books of both funds. De- 
tailed data pertaining to the ob- 
jectives, policies, management and 
records of the Funds comprise the 
contents of the Year Books to- 
gether with charts which graphi- 
cally depict the growth and de- 


velopment of both Funds since 
their origin. 
- 

HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO.,, 
general cistributor of ares of 
Shareholders’ Trust < Boston, 
has prepared a folder designed to 
help the investor test the trust 
against his own investment re- 
quirements. 

Titled “Why Shareholders’ 
Trust of Boston?’’, the folder notes 
that “while most mutual invest- 
ment companies hav certain 
common characteristics which 
have recommended the to in- 
vestors, each company has, of 
course, an individual character of 
its own derived partly trom the 
basic objectives for whi it was 
organized and partly ‘from the 
men and organizations who con- 
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This week we end our dis- 
cussion on the physical prob- 
lems of your sales letters. 

As you remember, we have 
covered so far the size of the 
lettersheet — 8'2 x 11 and 
512-8!» are the two desired 
sizes—and the letterhead. 

And, last week, Anshell 
Gould. direct mail authority 
at Albert Frank - Guenther 
Law advertising agency, 
worked out for you a sensible 
“copywriting” formula which, 
applied to your sales letters 
and couponed advertisements, 
will bring you consistently 
better than average results. 

Now. you have your letter- 
sheet, letterhead and sales 
story, and the next problem 
is—how to put the sales story 
on the lettersheet. 

Under our principal rule— 
“Make it easy for the reader,” 
you will want to make the 
“thumb test” on your sales 
letter. 

Hold vour letter first by the 
left-hand edge, then by the 
right-hand edge. 

If the margin on either side 
of the letter is so narrow that 
your thumb covers the type- 
written copy, your margins 
are too small. 
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Practically speaking, the 
margins should be, left to 
right, one and one-half inches 
and one inch, respectively. 
Maintain these margins, even 
if you must use two pages for 
your letter. 

Next, you might look at the 
physical presentation of your 
sales copy. We assume you 
are now using the standard 
business letter style, with 
block paragraphs (no inden- 
tation), single-spaced lines ex- 
cept between paragraphs 
which are double-spaced. 

This being true your para- 
graphs should be no longer 
than four lines, and your sen- 
tences should average no 
more than ten words. 

The reason for breaking up 
the letter into “small pieces” 
is that the average prospect 
will only read the first para- 
graph of your letter. He will 
scan the rest. 

And, if your paragraphs are 
long, and the sentences full of 
dependent clauses, your read- 
er won’t understand enough 
of your sales story to make 
him want to re-read the letter 
in order to find out specif- 
ically what benefits you offer. 

So, in addition to the 
“thumb test,” make the “20- 
second” test. Give your sales 
letter to someone who hasn’t 
seen it before. Ask him to 
scan the letter in 20 seconds 
—no more—and then take the 
letter away. 

Now, ask your reader these 
questions. What is he sup- 
posed to do? Why must he do 
it now? What is he supposed 
to get? 

How is it supposed to help 
him? Why does he really be- 
lieve it can help him? 

If your reader can’t answer, 
in general terms, these ques- 
tions after looking at the let- 
ter for 20 seconds, you need 
to re-work your sales story. 

And, finally, when you are 
using a form letter in your di- 
rect mail—one that starts, 
“Dear Friend” or “Dear 
Neighbor” or ““Dear Investor” 
—remember, the more your 
letter looks like a _ personal 
business letter, the better 
your chances for success. 

Don’t try to use ‘“head- 
lines” across the top of the 
letter, or too much color. And, 
of course, it goes without say- 
ing that you always include 
a letter in your mailing-piece 
and that it is multigraphed or 
printed in facsimile’ type- 
writer type on good quality 
paper. 


4und 


Chemica 


Inc. 


A Prospectus describing the Come 
pany and its shares, including 
the price and terms of offer- 
ing, is available upon request. 
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Are We Riding 


the High 


Plateau of Inflation? 


of 1950—is gaining wider and 
wider acceptance. Europe is of 
this mind almost to a man, and 
recently General Eisenhower him- 
self has subscribed to this thesis. 
But if there is no danger of Rus- 
Sian aggression in the visible fu- 
ture, why, then, this forced tempo 
of armaments? The logical con- 
clusion is that military expend- 
itures will decline. As a matter of 
fact, the new budget message it- 
self (while vastly increasing ex- 
penditures on personnel, opera- 
tions and maintenance of the 
armed forces) proposes a $9 bil- 
lion cut in new orders of war in- 
struments: from $61.7 billion to 
$52.4 billion. A change of Admin- 
istration may mean further and 
more incisive economies. 


If so, what will happen to all 
of the industries and raw mate- 
rial producers geared to the fan- 
tastic level of military spending? 
And what will happen to the rec- 
ord $70 billion of business inven- 
tories maintained largely with the 
aid of short-term credit? 


Government Spending vs. Con- 
sumer Buying is the gist of the 


“eycle” through which we are 
passing. Thus far, in 1951, the 
former bolstered the latter. If 


the spending subsides, the buying 
will provide no substitute. 

If personal (liquid) savings 
have jumped from an annual rate 
of 6% of net incomes (after 
taxes) to 10%, it is not because 
of a lack of enjoyable consumer 
goods, as was the case during the 
war. Nor is the public’s greatly 
enhanced propensity to “hoard” 
due largely—as it is being widely 
assumed—to over-buying in 1950. 


Enhanced incomes, plus accumu- 
lated liquid reserves, could be 
turned into the markets. In- 


creased production along one line 
or another may have created pres- 
sures and brought down individ- 
ual prices. But the general price 
level is a different matter. 

It was not the surpluses on the 
market which made the consumer 
reluctant to buy, but rather the 
reluctance of the consumer which 
turned shortages into surpluses. 
The expansion of production fa- 
cilities has done its share, obvi- 
ously. But disregarding individ- 
ual items, our production volume 
would not have developed bur- 
densome inventories on a major 
scale were it not for the fact that 
the consumer has reined-in his 
buying propensities. He did so 
because he does not see much of a 
threat of inflation ahead to jus- 
tify more than “normal” buying. 

And, of course, once this defla- 
tionary outlook gains a foothold, 
the specter of inflation is replaced 
by the vision of surpluses. This 
hardening of the dollar—on peo- 
ple’s minds—is the decisive factor 
that offsets, or reduces the impact 
of governmental spending. 


International Picture 


The international picture pro- 
vides an added motivation to 
strengthen the deflationary aspect. 
Europe's dollar shortage has be- 
come extremely severe since the 
middle of last year: the same holds 
for the Sterling Area as a whole, 
with financial troubles looming in 
the Arab countries, the Argentine, 
etc. All of this adds up to the 
prospect of a lessening in Ameri- 
can exports. At the same time, 
the trend of politics goes in the 


direction of moderating the Ad- 
ministration’s bent for global 
boondoggling. Without a new 


Marshall Plan or similar schemes, 
our exports, other than military 
(give-away) materials, are likely 
to recede. 

The for 1952 


uncer- 


outlook 


this 


over-all 


by basic 


clouded 


is 





tainty. To repeat: unless the 
money outpour will be greatly in- 
tensified, the restraining forces 
may go a long way to offset even 


a substantial deficit in the na- 
tional budget. 
That does not imply an early 


depression or anything of the sort. 
But it would mean that the arti- 
ficial boom in the construction 
and related areas of the economy, 
even if it continues, will not spill 
over into the consumption sphere. 

At this writing, the balance of 
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conflicting forces 
business prospects) 
tipped in the direction of “con- 
trolled inflation,’ controlled by 
consumer self-restraint rather 
than by bureaucratic rules. Let 
us not lose sight, however, of the 
international conflicts which e 
still overhanging. The _ silent 
“truce” in Korea might still break 
into open fighting. Chinese in- 
vasion of Indo-China is another 
possibility loaded with dynamite. 
In short, things may get much 
worse before they get “better’— 
before the rate of growth of mil- 
itary preparations at home and 
abroad may slow down. 

Inflation is not dead as yet, not 
by a long shot—though Europe at 
last is on the verge of embark- 
ing on policies of a dis-inflation- 
ary character. 


(determining 
seem to 
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Southern Pacific 


For years it has been antici- 
pated that Southern Pacific would 
eventually dispose of its railroad 
properties in Mexico. The sale 
was finally consummated late last 
year. The company had stopped 
giving this subsidiary any direct 
financial support a number of 
years ago so that the divestment 
will have no permanent beneficial 
influence on system earnings nor 
on annual cash disbursements. It 
did, however, have considerable 
effect on 1951 results. In selling 
the company, Southern Pacific 
established a substantial book loss 
on the investment with a conse- 
quent large saving for the year 
in its own Federal tax bill. 

Reflecting the loss on its in- 
vestment, Southern Pacific in De- 
cember showed a credit for Fed- 
eral income taxes of $5,589,233, 
in sharp contrast to the debit of 
$2,540,390 for the final month of 
1950. It was thus able to report 
for the month a sizable year-to- 
year rise in net operating income 
even in the face of a decline in 
gross revenues. For the full year 
1951 the Federal income tax bite 


was more than $9 million less 
than in 1950 despite the higher 
rates in effect. With this, and 
the reversal of earlier accruals 


for amortization of defense proj- 
ects, final results for the full year 
were considerably higher than 
had been estimated by most of the 
rail analysts. 

At the time of this writing the 
final report for 1951 has not as 
yet been released. Preliminary 
reports indicate earnings equiva- 
lent to roughly $11.00 a share. 
This compares with $12.55 earned 
in the preceding year and $8.08 
for 1949. Although it is true that 
the company last year was unable 
fully to offset the higher wages 
and other mounting costs, and 
that earnings were off from the 
preceding year, these latest earn- 
ings are still low in relation to 
the price at which the stock has 
been selling. Also, the current 
earnings obviously still afford a 
substantial margin of safety for 
the current dividend rate. The 
stock is on a regular $5.00 basis 
and in each of the past two years 
year-end extras of $0.50 have 
been paid. 

It is, of course, too early to 
make any real estimate as to this 
year’s probable earnings. January 
results will presumably be quite 


poor in view of the trouble the 
company had with the heavy 
snows. The management figures, 
however. that such losses are 


apt to be offset later in the year 
by increased agricultural produc- 
tion as a result of the improved 


moisture conditions due to these 
same heavy snows. It was not, 
then, wholly adverse. A lot will 


also depend on the action of the 


L.C.C. with respect to rate in- 


creases. It is the overwhelming 
opinion among railroad men that 
iffurther relief will be granted, 
and that the decision will not be 
too long in coming down. 

The management itself appar- 
ently expects traffic, both passen- 
ger and freight, to be somewhat 
lower this year than last, but 
revenues higher even without 
further rate increases. The writer 
of this column feels that the 
traffic forecast is most likely to 
prove too conservative. There is, 
also, the question of non-operat- 
ing income, a fairly important 
factor in the Southern Pacific 
picture. Larger receipts from both 
Pacific Fruit Express and St. 
Louis Southwestern appear as a 
distinct possibility in 1952. On the 
whole, then, higher earnings in 
1952 than in 1951 would not ap- 
pear as a vain hope. 

On a long-term basis Southern 
Pacific’s outlook is viewed in 
financial circles as particularly 
promising. The road has bene- 
fited substantially from _ the 
growth characteristics of a large 
part of the service area. There 
are no indications that this ter- 
ritory has even yet come to full 
industrial and population matur- 
ity. Further traffic gains are 
likely. The company has spent 
large sums on the property in 
recent years and, although late 
in adopting it, has gone in heavy- 
ily for dieselization. This program 
is still going on, carrying with it 
the promise of continuing better- 
ment in the operating efficiency. 
Finally, the road has put its debt 
structure in good order and is 
still in a strong financial condi- 
tion so that even more may be 
done along these lines in coming 
years. 


Dominick Director 

Pres, Frank A. Christensen of 
the America Fore _ Insurance 
Group, announces that at the 
annual meeting of stockholders, 
Gayer G. Dominick was elected 
a director of The Continental 
Insurance Co., a member company 
of the group. 

Mr. Dominick has been engaged 
for 41 years in the security busi- 
ness and is a limited partner of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Dominick & Dominick. 

He is also a director of The 
Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New 
York, Greenwich Savings Bank 
of New York. Shell Oil Co. and 
President and Trustee of the 
Roosevelt Hospital. 


Marcus Co. Admits 
Marcus & Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange on 
Feb. 28 will admit Suzanne 
Marcus to limited partnership in 
the firm. 
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As We See It 


fair or reasonable wage rates. The most important, per- 
‘ haps, of these is labor’s claim to a share in, if not to all, 
benefits from any increase in output per man hour 
commonly, but misleadingly termed labor productivity. 
This claim has of late been so often and so loudly made 
by such politically powerful labor organizations that few 
politicians have had the temerity to question it. It has 
apparently become almost as much a political tenet as 
a labor union doctrine, and as usually presented it must 
appear to the unthinking as a sort of axiom—or at least 
it often seems to be so regarded. 


Closer Study 

But had we not better look at this matter a little 
more closely. Would it not be well if the rank and file, 
who can scarcely be expected to think such matters 
through for themselves, were plainly told and told over 
and over again, that neither the labor union nor the in- 
dividual worker have anything to do with any increase 
in the real productivity of their efforts—that is any in- 
crease that has occurred within the past decade or two, if 
any has occurred. More and much better equipment with 
which to work, and more efficient utilization of man- 
power—both improvements in which labor has, by and 
large, had no part, often has denied any interest in and 
not infrequently has blocked or retarded to the best of 
its ability—are responsible for any increase that has 
boosted the per hour output of the workers in recent 
decades. 

But this is not all of the story, or, perhaps even the 
most important part of it. The high cost of human energy 
which must be purchased by the businessman has for 
decades led to greater and greater development of ‘labor 
saving” machinery and devices, and to much more care 
and study being given to draining the last drop of results 
from any given amount of time or effort supplied by the 
wage earner. These efforts have somehow kept business 
going in this country when at times it has almost appeared 
that it would be impossible to do so. Despite some pessi- 
mists, we are confident that the limit of managerial in- 
genuity and technological progress has not yet been 
reached, although, of course, we may have reached (our 
guess is that we have reached) a point of diminishing 
returns. 

3ut the development of better equipment, and the 
installation of it as well as the devising of more effective 
marshalling of sheer manpower resources, costs money 
and entails the most strenuous sort of human endeavor 
on the part of someone somewhere along the line of 
procuction. If the larger part of the rewards of such 
constructive work as this is to be taken by force by other 
groups which through their organized strength, par- 
ticularly their political power, are able to reap where they 
have not sown, then what incentive is left for managerial 
talent and accumulated capital to make the sacrifice and 
the effort to carry on? And, once this “drive” has lost 
its force, or certainly if it loses much of its potency, what 
is to become of all of us, organized labor included? 


Keeping the Little Fellow Down 


The drive of organized labor to place in the hands of 
the laboring man the fruits of work he did not perform 
has been, we suspect, possible largely by reason of the 
degree in which industry in this country had already de- 
veloped, and hence “in the vested interest which had 
developed in making existing enterprises somehow survive, 
and, if possible, prosper. Stated in another way, the bur- 
den of all this is falling less on the large, well established 
enterprises than upon the newer ventures, and the ven- 
tures in contemplation or which would be contemplated 
and undertaken in other circumstances. In short, the 
penalty—like the burden of existing income taxation—is 
laid not upon the rich as is often popularly supposed nearly 
so much as upon those who are trying to get rich—and this 
ts a most vital spot and a most vulnerable spot in our in- 
dustrial system. Only in a system where many keep trying 
to get rich, and at least a reasonable proportion of them 
succeed in getting rich, can we reasonably expect the type 


of progress which has marked American industry during 
the past century. 


Let those who throw up their hands in dismay at 
such doctrines be reminded that competition (now absent 
from the ranks of labor) protects or would protect both 
the consumer and the worker from exploitation. The real 
beneficiary of increased productivity in a free economy 


as the consumer, of which the wage earners constitute a 


.* 
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very large part. The arbitrary award of some predeter- 
mined part of the output of industry to some factor of 
production which has been permitted to cast competition 
aside may well in the end be fatal if persisted in. The 


so-called cost of living adjustments are another case in 
point. The philosophy supporting all such schemes must 


be abandoned forthwith. 
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Stock Market Offers 
| A Wealth of Opportunity 


stock will be pressing for sale 


than in the past. 


(4) In addition to the foregoing, 
there’s growing recognition of the 
fact that a certain amount of in- 
flation has been permanently 
frozen into the price level—with 
the result that most stocks today 
in effect represent “‘bargains” in 
assets. Expressed another way, 
with the balance sheet valuation 
of plant and equipment in most 
cases far below reproductign cost, 
the purchasing power of your 
dollar will buy more in stocks 
than in almost any other com- 
modity. As a matter of fact, it’s 
not too difficult to find issues 
which are selling for less than the 
management has invested in the 
business in the past six years. 
This value concept is of course 
another reason why the supply 
side of the stock price equation is 
well fortified. 

Chances are, your first reaction 
to my sketch of the background 
is that I’m inferring common 
stocks now do—or may later— 
command a scarcity value. This 
condition did exist in a few issues 
last spring and summer. For ex- 
ample, the sudden popularity of 
growth stocks actually frightened 
holders against selling lest they 
lose profits. But portfolio man- 
agement is so inexact a science 
and fiduciary interest tends to 
concentrate in so limited a group 
of stocks—that I don’t visualize a 
scarcity premium for the market 
whole. In other words, I’ve 
been merely generalizing as to the 
latent ltactors—and 1| emphasize 
the word latent that deserve 
your recognition, 


“as a 


No Severe “Economic Burp” 


The one conclusion I draw is 
that if we have an “economic 
burp” in 1952, stock prices, in 


terms of the averages, probably 
won't return to the 1946-49 trad- 
ing area. The factors I’ve outlined 
indicate that there is a definite 
floor to the market as a whole. 
But—and it’s a big “but’’—this 
does not mean the time is at 
hand to “bet the bankroll” on the 
stock market. Why’ 


Don't Bet the Bankroll 


(1) While it’s true that stocks 
are statistically cheaper than they 
were at previous bull market 
highs, I think there are many 
fallacies to this type of reasoning. 
I'm sure you'll agree, for example, 
that it’s.a mistake to justify an 
aggressive interest in common 
stocks today merely because they 
were over-valued in the past. 

(2) As everyone now is well 
aware, the trend of aggregate 
profit margins, earnings and divi- 
dends is downward—which means 
the stimulus to stock ownership 
must come from another source. 
No question about it, we are liv- 
ing in an inflationary era—and 
common stocks have proven to be 
the best means of protecting your 
purchasing power. But, as is in- 
dicated by the record high sales 
of life insurance—the record high 
level of savings bank deposits— 
the sluggishness in retail sales— 
the public today is less inflation- 
ary minded than it has been in 
some time. 

(3) From a purely technical 
point of view, the bull case today 
probably is more on the defensive 
than it has been in some time. 


The traditional rally stemming 
from year-end investment de- 
mand did not gain momentum 
and the President’s budget mes- 
sage did not stimulate a specula- 
tive urge to own stocks. Thus, the 
chance for a really big rise may 
have been forfeited until late 
spring—when the shock of poor 
first quarter earnings comparisons 
will have been absorbed and the 


pattern of the 1952 economy 
clarified. 
(4) In this connection, sight 


must not be lost of the fact that 
the business outlook is under sus- 
picion, True, the rate of govern- 
ment spending is accelerating, but 
the increase may be more of a 
sustaining, than stimulating, fac- 
tor. There’s a vast difference be- 
tween our defense program of to- 
day and our arms program of 
World War II—not only in dol- 
lars, but in units, and in relation 
to industry’s expanded capacity 
to produce. Secondly, the fact re- 
mains that the demand for aimost 
all forms of consumer durable 
goods has been—and still is—in 
a long-term down trend. The na- 
tion has satisfied its most pressing 
need for autos, homes, washing 
machines, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, etc. Even if the materi- 
als were available, production 
probably would not be much above 
the prospective 1952 level. Third- 
ly, there are indications that the 
capital goods boom is nearing its 
end if only because the most 
pressing need for new facilities 
will have been satisfied by next 
summer. 

Mind you, I’m not inferring that 
a major depression is in prospect. 
Rather, my point is that the weak- 
nesses are on the horizon and the 
internal streneth is ebbing. But 


the constructive overall balance 
has not yet been upset—and 1952 
probably will be a “good year” on 
the average. The decline in ag- 
gregate earnings and dividends 
may be quite small—in which 
connection I emphasize that 1952 
will be a year of many distor- 
tions—-of contradictions—a year 
which is in a sense the reverse of 
1951. For example, many of the 
shortages prevalent in February, 
1951 have been replaced by sur- 
pluses—and the list will increase. 
Similarly, improvement is in pros- 
pect for many soft goods and con- 
sumer goods industries which last 
year experienced a perfectly nor- 
mal and healthy readjustment. 
Question of what all this means 
to the market is something else 
again—for the unpredictable ele- 
ment of psychology wiil play an 
important part in the stock price 


reflection of the fundamentals. 
For example, with the general 
business trend offering neither 


particular promise nor an imme- 
diate threat, we could be facing 
what might be termed an “inside 
year” for most, if not all, of 1952. 
After all, there’s no rule that says 
the market as a whole must go 
straight up—or straight down— 
and the economic contradictions 
which lie ahead point to many 
diverse individual price swings. 


I think it’s possible that an im- 
portant overall upward movement 
later may develop if the security 
buyer takes heart from the 
thought that: (a)—General busi- 
ness activity as such is remaining 
high. (b)—-The economic weather 
vane points to a summer storm 
rather than a fall hurricane. But, 
on present view, some dynamic 
development is needed to break 
the stalemate; this could be a 
price level that tempts buyers—a 
reaction which clears the atmos- 
phere. The bull market has grown 
stale: something new has to be 
added to rekindle speculative en- 
thusiasm. 

If there’s one thing certain, it’s 
that the speculation in 1952 will 
be concentrated in those industries 
—those companies—which are 
likely to earn more than in 1951 
Selectivity is at a premium—the 
nimble, the alert, can enjoy a pri- 
vate bull market. Remember, too, 
the stock market is no different 
than life itself; it doesn’t offer se- 
curity—but it does offer a wealth 
of opportunity. 


SEG Estimates Income From Proposed New Fees 


In a statement issued by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission on Feb. 18, estimates are given of the sums which will be 
received if the recently announced proposed fees and charges are 
put into effect. The estimates are given, the SEC states, in order 


to assist persons in the preparation of comments on the proposal. 
Although any statement of expected receipts necessarily can be 
no more than an approximation, the SEC states, “it is estimated 
that total annual receipts from the adoption of the above proposals, 
when fully effective, would be about $1,225,000; this amount would 
be somewhat less in 1952.” 

Estimates of receipts under the specific proposals are as 
follows: 


(1) Letters of notification and other exemptive filings 

under Section 3 (b) of the Securities Act..-.------ $35,000 
(2) Qualification of trust indentures covering securities 

required to be registered under the Securities Act 9,000 
(3) Annual registration fee payable by investment com- 

OOMEGE onda cnccccusnetooucwssnesgpetesbinewetbes 200,000 
(4) Annual registration fee payable by broker-dealers__ 455,000 
(5) Annual registration fee payable by investment advisers 45,000 
(6) Annual registration fee payable by public utility 

holding companies, including certain conditionally 

exempt public utility holding companies-_----~----- 475,000 
(7) Photo-duplications and certifications (income attribut- 

able to proposed increase) -_---......--.-----.------ 6,000 


These receipts would be in addition to the present fees re- 
ceived by the Commission which in fiscal year 1951 totaled $1,- 
082,280, as follows: 

Registration of securities issued_.....---~-- __..$612,505 


Qualification of trust indentures____..-.-.----- - 700 
From registered exchanges.................-..- 456,800 
Sale of copies of documents or portions thereof__ 13,275 


Any fees received under the proposed rules, as well as exist— 
ing fees must be turned into the general fund of the Treasury 
and are not available for expenditure by the Commission. Total 
fees to be received under the proposed rules together with exist- 
ing fees will be considerably less than the Commission’s budget. 
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rect and indirect cost to the Gov- 
ernment, value to the recipient, 
public policy or interest served, 
and other pertinent facts.” It was 
felt that the proposed broker- 
dealer registration fees do not 
meet this standard because, gen- 
erally speaking, the bulk of SEC 
broker-dealer inspections are ir- 
regular and infrequent, have to do 
usually with smaller houses, and 
many of the medium-sized and 
large firms, who under this pro- 
posal would pay the largest fees, 
are seldom if ever inspected. 

(4) Broker-dealer inspections, 
in any event, are presumably con- 
jucted in the public interest, as 
distinguished from the benefit or 
interest of the firm inspected, and 
the cost thereof, therefore, should 
be paid out of the general funds 
of the Federal Government. 

(5) No other industry of which 
we know spends so much time and 
money voluntarily at self regula- 
tion, through financial and other 
support of the various Exchanges 
and the NASD. It is felt, there- 
fore, that the imposition of these 
additional taxes, in effect, are not 
fair and equitable in the circum- 
stances, 

I was instructed by the Board, 
therefore, to send this letter to 
all members and registered branch 
offices, and to request that every- 
one make his views on the subject 
known to the SEC and also to his 
Congressional representatives, 
particularly if they are on either 
of the Appropriations Committees 
which will have to pass first on 
any amendments to Title V of the 
Independent Offices Appropria- 
tions Act of 1952, enclosed here- 
with. Comments to the SEC should 
be addressed to: 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, 
425 Second Street, N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The SEC’s original deadline for } . , 


receiving comments of Feb. 20, 


1952, has been extended to March | 


10, 1952. 
We would appreciate it if you 
would send to me, at 1625 K Street, 


N. W., Washington, D. C., a copy Ps 


of any communication you send 
to the Commission or your Con- 


gressional representative on this } 


subject. 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
U. 8S. Congressman from New York 


I regret to advise vou that I am 
in complete disagreement with 
your editorial. I believe your 
conclusions are wrong because in 
a large part your facts are inac- 
curate. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, while it may have 
been created in an emergency pe- 
riod, was not the result of an 
emergency. It was brought into 
being because of abuses of long 
standing. I think the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has 
done a good job and I for one, 
would not consider trying to get 
along without that Agency. 

We can have free enterprise 
even though such enterprise must 
De regulated so as to prevent 
abuses. 

Furthermore, I believe that 
every industry that must be reg- 
ulated should bear the cost of the 
regulation. There is no reason 
why an American taxpayer who 
never goes near the stock market 
and may never buy a stock or a 
bond, should have any portion of 
his taxes allocated to the cost of 
regulating that business. 

Apparently, the author of your 
editorial has never attended be- 
fore an appropriations subcom- 
mittee, has never re2d one of its 


reports and has never heard or 





read the Floor debate on appro- 
priation bills. 

Many of our government agen- 
cies are not only self-supporting 
but operate at a profit to the gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless, their ex- 
penditures are approved only after 
careful scrutiny and in the light 
of what they need for their oper- 
ation and not in the light of what 
they can collect. 

Title V of the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriations Act of 1952 
was neither hastily conceived nor 
clandestinely enacted. 

It was proposed in collaboration 
with the Budget Bureau and the 
General Accounting Office, It is 
specifically referred té°in “the 
Comunittee report. bay Sac 

I am sure you know that the 
General Accounting Office ig not 
a part of the executive branch of 
the government. It is a wholly 
indenendent agency, created by 
the Congress and responsible only 
to the Congress. I am sure you 
will not accuse the head of that 
office, Comptroller General War- 
ren, of being a political hack or a 


rubber stamp for the Administra- 
tion. 


CLARENCE A. BICKEL 


Chairman, Board of Governors of 
NASD, and Partner of Robert W. 
Baird & Co.), Milwaukee, Wis. 


Editor’s Note: The National 
Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc., addressed a circular 
letter to members, dated Feb. 9 
and signed by Clarence A. 
Bickel, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors, the text of which 
follows: 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has sent you a copy 
of its Release No. 3433 under the 
Securities Act of 1933 dated Jan. 
ol, 1663. In 
the event you 
may not have 
seen this re- 
lease, a copy 
is enclosed, It 
pertains to a 
proposal to 
adopt rules 
which, in part, 
would impose 
annual fees on 
all registered 
broker/deal- 
ers including 
fees covering 
their em- 
ployees in 
certain cate- 
gories. The adoption of this pro- 
posal will have a substantial im- 
pact on Association members. The 
Commission originally called for 
comment from interested parties 
before Feb. 20, 1952, but at the 
request of the Association this 
time has been extended to March 
10. It is extremely important that 
your Association be prepared to 
present the views of the members 
to the Commission and, to that 
end, it is requested that you sub- 
mit your comments to the Asso- 
ciation prior to Feb. 29. These 
should be directed to the Execu- 
cutive Office, 1625 K Street N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. Such 
comments should be submitted 
with the understanding that they 
may be included in any represen- 
tations made to the Commission 
by the Association. 

You may wish to discuss this 
proposal with your District Com- 
mittee and, in addition, members 
may desire to express themse!ves 
directly to the Commission or to 
their Senators or Representatives. 
May I suggest that a copy of any 
communication so directed be sent 
to the Executive Office. 

The extreme importance of this 
matter calls for your immediate 
e ‘tention. 


Clarence A. Bickel 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 
U. S. Senator from New Hampshire 


As you have so aptly stated in 
your letter of Feb. 11, it is im- 
possible for members of Congress 
to analyze every proviso in every 
bil intro- 
duced. We are 
clearly de- 
pendent upon 
testimony 
given by wit- 
nesses we re- 
quest and 
those who ap- 
pear before us 
of their own 
volition. Un- 
der these cir- 
cumstances 
the sequence 
which ob- 
tained in the 
passage of the 
1952 Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation 
bill reveals in part the method by 
which the proviso you question 
became law. Hearings of wit- 
nesses on the SEC were held by 
the Senate on April 11, 1951 at 
which time the proviso was not 
a part of the bill. On April 27, 
1951; the House Committee re- 
ported the bill with the fee proviso 
added by the House Committee. 
The Senate Committee, prior to 
its report, asked the SEC for any 
additional testimony they desired 
to provide concerning the House 
bill. In reply to the Senate re- 
quest, the SEC made no protest 
against the proviso, nor did any 
other public or private group. 
Since it has long been a general 
opinion that government fees 
(some of which were set fifty or 
more years ago) were not in line 
with the costs of the services ren- 
dered, the Senate Committee be- 
lieved there was no opposition to 
the proviso and made no further 
study of the language. 

It is unfortunate that interested 
parties were not slated to present 
their views to the Senate Com- 
mittee and it may be that you 
would desire to request to be 
heard this year with a view to 
modification of last year’s law. 
I am enclosing the House report 
(see pages 2 and 29) which out- 
lines that committee’s intent; the 
Senate Committee report made no 
comment regarding Title V. 

I think you can readily under- 
stand why this went through the 
Committee and became law. If 
you think strongly about the bro- 
chure you enclosed I think you 
should take it up with Senator 
Maybank who is Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee. 


CAPTAIN JOHN ALBERT 
GOODPASTURE (Ret.) 


Bristol, Virginia 


Thanks for alerting us to the 
SEC proposal to provide for $50 
annual registration fee for in- 
vestment advisers. I oppose such 
fee on grounds it would be just 
one more step toward regimenta- 
tion and socialistic governmental 
powers. 











Sen. Styles Bridges 


IRWIN GUTTAG 


Kaufmann, Alsberg & Co., 
New York City 


Editor’s Note: Following is 
copy of a letter sent by above- 
mentioned firm to the SEC 
under date of Feb. 19. 


Securities and Exchange 

Commission 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 


Please be advised that we feel 
very strongly that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission’s pro- 
posal “for an annual registration 
fee payable by brokers and deal- 
ers in securitics’ is most unfair, 
ind we feel that this is a rather 
‘evolutionary step in delegation 
of powers by Congress. 

If we are to be taxed to main- 
tain Securities and Exchange 
Commission, it would only seem 
fair to tax ihe farmers to main- 
tain the Farm Bureau; to tax vari- 


ous businesses separately to main- 
tain the Commerce Department, 
etc. 

Furthermore, if any section of 
industry is paying their share of 
the government operating ex- 
penses, we feel that the securities 
business certainly is doing more 
than its share. We are one of the 
few businesses which pays a di- 
rect tax on every sale that we 
make. 

Very truly yours, 


KAUFMANN, ALSBERG & CO. 


RICHARD I. ROBINSON 


Green, Ellis & Anderson, 
New York City 


Our firm is unalterably opposed 
to the proposal of the SEC under 
Title V of the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Act of 1952. 

We have already written to the 
SEC, the National Association of 
Securities Dealers, Inc. and the 
various representatives from New 
York and Pennsylvania (in which 
states we do business) on the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 


HARRY R. AMOTT 


Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., 
New York City 
President, New York Security 
Dealers Association 


Editor’s Note: We give here- 
with text of a letter sent by 
the New York Security Deal- 
ers Association to the SEC 
under date of Feb. 15, along 
with the Resolution that was 
adopted unanimously at a spe- 
cial meeting of the Association 
on Feb. 14. 


Securities & Exchange 
Commission, 

425—2nd Street, N. W. 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 


I am enclosing herewith a copy 
of a Resolution adopted at a 
meeting of the Association held 
yesterday. 

It was the 
unanimous 
sense of the 
meeting that 
the matter of 
fees, proposal 
(4) contained 
in your re- 
lease of Jan. 
31, 1952, is of 
vital impor- 
tance and 
should be the 
subject of a 
public hear- 
ing before 
your Com- 
mussion, 

We there- 
fore respectfully request that a 
date for such hearing be set and 
that a representative of this As- 
sociation be permitted to appear. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) HARRY R. AMOTT 
President. 








Harry R. Amott 


Text of Resolution 


Whereas, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commision has proposed 
a schedule of fees and assessments 
to be levied upon broker-dealers 
and investment advisors as set 
forth in its Release dated Jan. 31, 
1952, and 

Whereas, such charges would 
add severe and discriminatory 
burdens to those already borne by 
the securities industry for the 
support of our Federal Govern- 
ment, and 

Whereas, broker-dealers are al- 
ready assessed heavily as mem- 
bers of the National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc., an or- 
ganization which now assumes 
and _ satisfactorily discharges a 
large part of the regulatory re- 
sponsibilities which would other- 
wise fall upon the Commission, 
and 

Whereas, additional burdens 
would seriously impair the abil- 
ity of broker-dealers to carry out 
their vitally important role in the 
national economy: Now, therefore 
be it 
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Resolved, that the members of 
the New York Security Dealers 
Association, in special meeting 
assembled, protest vigorously 
against any such fees and assess- 
ments as are proposed, and be it 
further 

Resolved, that they respectfully 
urge the Commission to hold full 
and adequate public hearings 
upon its proposal, at which rep- 
resentatives of the public and of 
broker-dealers may be heard. 

I hereby certify the above is a 
true and correct copy of the Reso- 
lution as adopted. 


EDWARD J. ENRIGHT, 
Executive Secretary. 


Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
U. S. Senator from Massachusetts 

Thank you very much for your 
letter of Feb. 11 with its en- 
closed editor- 
ial comment- 
ing so effec- 
lively upon 
the features of 
Title V_ of 
the Independ- 
ent Offices 
Appropria- 
tions Act of 
1952. 

As a mem- 
ber of the 
Senate Ap- 
propriations 
Committee, I 
am very glad 
indeed to 
have this 
opinion brought to my attention 
and will study it with the great- 
est of care, 


FROM AN. Y. CITY DEALER 
| Name withheld on request.—Ed.] 


The proposal of the SEC to levy 
charges against investment houses 
will act as an additional tax bur- 
den on those in the investment 
business. Fees are paid to States, 
as well as the NASD, and under 
this proposed arrangement, to the 
SEC. 

Congress has evidenced a dis- 
position to refrain from further 
taxes, since it is the belief of 
responsible leaders that present 
tax rates are as high as they 
should go. This additional charge 
by the SEC would have the effect 
of raising taxes that much more. 

One reason why this request is 
being made is possibly the fear on 
the part of the SEC that their 
activities will be further curtailed 
if they have to go to Congress for 
money for operation next year. 
If they can raise enough money 
to pay all or part of their cost 
of operations their power will be 
curtailed that much less probably 
by Congress. 

The Agricultural Department 
helps farmers in numerous ways 
at practically no cost. The Com- 
merce Department is supposed to 


help business and industry in’ 
general. The Labor Department 
certainly leans over backward 
and spends a lot of money giving 
free help to labor unions and the 
working men. 

Is it too much for those of us 
in our industry to ask for some 
Government help without having 


Sen. L. Saltonstall 


to pay for it, and in a spirit of 
real helpfulness? I suppose, how- 
ever, that investmei! dealers are 


supposed to be a diferent brand 
of American, who must be put on 
the whipping post at intervals 
rather than helped. Yet there are 
probably as high a percentage of 
men in the investment business 
who have served their country 
in the Army, Navy and Air Corps 
in times of war as in any other 
field of business in America. 

Unfortunately I must ask that 
my remorks be kept anonymous 
since we are all under the gun of 
the SEC and its staff. 


Continued on page 42 
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Tomorrow's 
Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 
By WALTER WHYTE! 











| _____—_~ 

As last week closed there 
were small signs that the cur- 
rent sell-off was over. Under 
customary conditions this 
should be followed almost 
immediately by a rally. The 
market, however, seldom has 
ideal or customary conditions. 
If there isn’t a tense domestic 
situation that can upset all 
calculations, there is an in- 
ternational crisis that can jam 
up things. 

Such things, however, 
aren't new or strange. The 
only strange thing is how the 
stock market will react to 
them. 


From a strict technical in- 
terpretation there are evident 
signs that a market base is 
either in the process of forma- 
tion or it has already been 
formed. If these indications 
were sufficient it could be 
said that an upswing of some 
sort was ahead. 


Technical indications, how- 
ever, are also subject to other 
influences. Among the most 
important in recent years has 
been the participation of the 
mutual funds. If they buy 
sufficient stocks they can in- 
fluence a trend so a decline 
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can be checked and turned 
into a rise. What the man- 
agers of these trusts will do 
is something I cant even 
guess at. 


To take these trusts into 
consideration, however, a 
number of things have to be 
presupposed. One is that they 
will be bigger immediate 
buyers than sellers. Two, is 
that the market does look at 
present as if it wanted to go 
up. Three, that the economic 
keystones of many countries 
(including our own) are being 
jolted by armament expen- 
ditures which are financed 
largely by the United States. 


The last point is of minor 
immediate importance to the 
stock market. Its long-term 
implications, however, are 
very significant. It will deter- 
mine many things, none of 
which need be discussed here. 


Sticking to the first two, 
and assuming that a rally is 
ahead, it must also be recog- 
nized that a normal retrace 
in today’s market is frequent- 
ly increased because of in- 
vestment trust buying. By the 
same token once the major 
portion of such buying has 
been accomplished and also 
assuming that the public 
hasn’t followed it, one of two 
things occurs. Either there is 
a reaction, or a period of dull- 
ness. 


At the present time I think 
the latter rather than the 
former will be the case. In 
effect this means that if an 
immediate rally is witnessed 
it will shortly be followed by 
a period of dullness. 


The question is how far 
will such a rally carry 
before it is followed by the 
second phase. My guess is 
that the familiar averages 
will go up about five points. 


So far I’ve given you the 
bullish outlook—a rally from 
here followed by dullness. 
There is another side to this 
picture. As of this writing the 
lows of last week were about 
the same levels as the lows of 
the week before, made Febru- 
ary 4. Should these points be 
broken the chances are that a 
new decline, perhaps as much 
as an additional five points, 
would occur. 

Yet even this is not without 
its bright outlook. The pres- 
ence of a “stop” is always 
sought in trading procedures. 
It can therefore be assumed 
that the lows of February 14 
and February 4 are to be con- 
sidered as critical. Stocks can 
be bought and held so long 
as they stay above these 
points. Should they get un- 
der them, they are to be con- 
sidered as “‘stops” and selling 
would be advisable. So long 
as they stay above, retention 
is suggested. 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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What Others Say About 
The SEC Tax Proposal 


J. H. YOUNG 


President, J. H. Young & Co., Inc., 
New York City 

Editor's Note: Mr. Young has 

made available to the “Chron- 

icle’” the following copy of a 

letter addressed to the SEC un- 

der date of Feb. 14: 

Mr. Harry A. McDonald, 
Chairman, 

Securities and Exchange 
Commission, 

425-2nd St., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

I have your release indicating 
your proposal for an annual tax 
for dealers and brokers and re- 
questing comments thereon. 

We do not call upon the Com- 
mission (and the majortiy of 
dealers do not) nor receive from 
it any service. 

The public, for its protection, 
called upon Congress to enact the 
Securities and Exchange Law and 
expected and is paying for this 
service by tax revenues. 

The power to tax, as I under- 
stand it, is reserved to the Con- 
gress and I do not believe that 
they have the right to delegate 
to any Commission the power to 
fix tax rates for business or in- 
dividuals. Dealers here are li- 
censed to operate under the laws 
of New York State. 

An annual tax on brokers and 
dealers, in my opinion, would be 
illegal and if tested in the courts 
may be declared in violation of 
the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. YOUNG 
President 


FROM AN ILLINOIS DEALER 
| Name withheld on request.—Ed. | 


We were very glad to see and 
read your special article regard- 
ing the new SEC proposal to im- 
pose annual registration fees on 
brokers and dealers of $50, plus 
$10 for each “officer, partner, 
employee, etc.” 

To us, this tells the tale. If 
previous actions and attitudes of 
the SEC towards the Securities 
Dealers and Brokers left any 
doubt in our minds of their 
objectives, this newest independ- 
ent unconferred action by the 
SEC should convince all of us, 
that it does not have the real 
interests of our industry and our 
investor customers at heart. 

We would like to think other- 
wise, and we have tried to do so. 
We have tried to tell ourselves 
that these SEC actions and ad- 
ministrations were necessary, to 
police the industry and prevent 
the dishonest and fraudulent per- 
son from operating in our in- 
dustry. Everything has been jus- 
tified by them on these grounds. 

But if this was justified back in 
1933, we know it has long since 
been unjustified as we are proud 
of the caliber and quality of in- 
vestment dealers and brokers in 
our country. 

Thus, we believe that the SEC 
instead of being hostile should be 
friendly to our industry; instead 
of always thinking up ways to 
add increasing burdens to long 
suffering investment men and 
their customers, it should try to 
reduce these burdens wherever at 
all possible; instead of trying to 
take more money, etc., from them, 
it should try to help them in- 
crease their earnings and ability 
to.truly serve the investment 
public; instead of appearing cold 
and uninterested in our problems, 
it should give us the warmth of 
understanding and appreciation of 
our many problems today. To my 
knowledge, I have never known 
of any actions from the SEC’s 
men, which have reduced our 


burdens and expenses, have given 
us constructive help in stimulat- 
ing the flow of investment capital 
through private enterprise chan- 
nels. 

I believe the trouble is that 
most of the people in SEC have 
never been in the securities busi- 
ness, as a dealer and broker, on 
the firing line, in the field. Also, 
that too many of them seem to 
have no real interest in preserving 
the free private enterprise system 
but seem to just as soon have the 
investment public invest in gov- 
ernment securities only, through 
government agencies hands. They 
seem to operate on the theory that 
we have a soft, easy and lucrative 
business instead of a tough, diffi- 
cult and burdensome one. They 
do not know our problems or 
seem to care to. 

Because of our already heavy 
expense burdens, including 
sharply increased taxes, fees and 
charges from Government Bu- 
reaus and Agencies, increased 
costs of our general business op- 
eration, if this added new heavy 
cost is imposed upon us, we will 
be compelled to cut out some of 
our expenses, including financial 
services, special business reports, 
etc. to offest the SEC new charge. 
Some of our services which we 
are giving Our customers may 
have to be curtailed or eliminated. 

Therefore, will the SEC’s 
newest action promote a better 
investment service to the public; 
be constructive to the best in- 
terests of our fine securities 
dealer system and to the country, 
or does it not help to curtail and 
destroy it? 

We are sure that when the Con- 
gress originally established this 
SEC way back in 1933, they did 
not want it to shrink and destroy 
our private enterprise system of 
investment dealers and brokers, 
and their service to the public. 

May we have copies or reprints 
of your fine article on this situa- 
tion, so that we may send them to 
our Congressmen? 


FROM A NEW JERSEY DEALER 
| Name withheld on request.—Ed. | 


In connection with the sug- 
gestion in your article “Closing 
In” in the “Chronicle” of Feb. 
7th, we enclose to you carbon 
copies of letters we had already 
written on the subject. 

One is a copy of our letter of 
Feb. 6th to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and the 
other copy of a form of letter 
which we sent under the same 
date to our two New Jersey 
Senators and to the Represen- 
tatives from three local Con- 
gressional Districts. 

We trust the enclosed will be 
of interest to you and you may 
make such use of them as you 
wish. Under the circumstances, 
however, we prefer that our 
name not be used publicly in 
this connection, but rather that 
some designation such as “A 
New Jersey Firm,” etc., be used. 


Securities and Exchange 
Commission, 

425 Second Street, N. W., 

Washington 25, D.C. 

Gentlemen: 


We acknowledge receipt of your 
Release dated Jan. 31, 1952, con- 
taining a notice of a proposal to 
adopt and amend rules with re- 
spect to fees and charges by the 
Commission. We wish to avail 
ourselves of the invitation therein 
to submit comments in writing on 
or before Feb. 20, 1952. 


Our firm, established here 
[name of city deleted—Editor | 


some 20 years ago, does business 
chiefly in municipal. bonds, which 





, 1952 


are specifically exempted from 
the provisions of the Securities 
Act of 1933 and the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934. The balance 


of our business, with few excep- 
tions, is confined to dealing in the 
shares of mutual estment 
funds, which operate ider the 
above-quoted Acts and the In- 
Investment Company Act of 1940, 
and under the provisions of the 


latter Act your Commission 
ceives substantial 
and other fees. 


re- 
registration 


Almost solely because of our 
dealings in mutual fund shares, 
we are required to iaintain 


membership in the National As- 
sociation of Securities Dealers, for 
which we just paid an assess- 
ment for the year beginning Oct. 
1, 1951, of $95. On this basis, the 
fees which you propose would 
cost us an additional $140, for 
what would appear to be a du- 
plication of, or less, service than 
we are now receiving. 

We therefore see no 
reason for the fees which you 
plan to impose on brokers and 
dealers, in cases such as ours. As 
a “small business” already oper- 
ating at extremely high costs, and 
at relatively small profits, such 
additional charges appear to us to 
be an unfair burden which we 
should not be required to assume. 
We believe that if any further in- 
come or charges are deemed 
necessary to support the activities 
of your Commission, that they 
should be assessed against the 
larger units in our business and 
based upon the relative amount of 
services actually rendered and 
received. 

We therefore wish to enter our 
vigorous protest against the pro- 


justice or 


posal as presented in your Re- 
lease of Jan. 31, 1952. 
Editor’s Note: Herewith is 


text of letter sent by the “New 
Jersey Dealer’ to each of the 
State’s U. S. Senators. also to 
Representatives from three local 
Congressional Destricts. 


Both because of our business lo- 
cated here [name of city deleted 
—Editor|, and because all of our 
officers and employees reside in 
New Jersey, we trust that the 
matter referred to herein will re- 
ceive your prompt and energetic 
attention. Enclosed is a carbon 
copy of our letter of today’s date 
to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which you will 
doubtless find self-explanatory. 

The Release referred to Title V 
of the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act of 1952, which au- 
thorizes Federal agencies to pre- 
scribe fees and charges with the 
object of making them self-sus- 
taining to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. Included in the list therein 
of new rules proposed by the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mision appears the following: 

“(4) Annual registration fee 
payable by brokers and dealers— 
$50 plus $10 for each officer, 
partner, employee, etc., engaged in 
selling securities or supervising 
such activity.” 

That, and possibly one or two 
of the other proposals therein rep- 
resent an entirely new imposition 
of costs which we consider both 
unjustified and unfair. No serv- 
ices are offered which we do not 
now receive and pay for through 
our enforced membership in an 
organization known as the Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers, which is in effect an ad- 
junct and is largely under the 
control of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Numerous small units in this 
business, such as ours, would be 
unreasonably imposed upon there- 
by, in what is apparently merely 
another effort to increase the in- 
come of a bureau of the govern- 
ment regardless of its justifica- 
tion. May I ask that you interest 
yourself in this matter and do 


whatever you can to see that the 
proposal is eliminated entirely, or 
modified so as to exclude business 
such as ours? 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


their voices very high on this issue unless the market takes a 
sudden nose dive, this trade authority asserts. 

Stee] executives aren’t down-in-the-mouth about the outlook 
for steel] demand. But, with new capacity coming in at a rate of 
about a million tons a month, they feel the return of a buyers’ 
market can’t be too far distant. At least several producers expect 
to have their salesmen beating the bushes in earnest in the third 
quarter, concludes “The Iron Age.” 

In the automotive industry supplies of steel for making autos 
have changed from a shortage several weeks ago to “seeming 
abundance,” according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports.” 

The industry’s statistical agency added that a similar trend 
seems to be taking place in “recently critical” non-ferrous metals. 
The report added that the materials situation soon may improve 
to a point where auto makers will have little trouble reaching 
government production quotas and perhaps even exceeding them 
if permission to do so is granted. 


Steel Output Scheduled for Mild Expansion This Week 


On the steel front, signs of loosening steel supplies continue 
to increase, says “Steel,” the weekly magazine of metalworking. 
Further easing in demand for the light, flatrolled products and 
certain specialties is in evidence, it notes. Tin plate requirements 
are less pressing, and tool steel now can be had from some pro- 
ducers in four to six weeks. Merchant pig iron and coke are dis- 
playing more sluggishness as foundry operations taper in step 
with slipping consumer durable goods trade. Cast iron scrap is 
almost a drug on the market at some points, isolated reports of 
price concessions being heard as dealers seek to move tonnage. 
Pressure for decontrol of distribution is mounting and it would 
not be surprising if control authorities moved in that direction 
shortly, this trade paper adds. 

While procurement conditions are definitely easier in some 
products, do not get the mistaken notion that steel is in surplus 
supply, states “Steel.” Such is not the case. Over-all supply- 
cemand balance is still months distant. In fact, at this stage there 
is no telling the exact status of potential demand as related to 
supply. Some trade authorities, it points out, think whatever 
slack has appeared to date would vanish quickly under a rush of 
demand now artificially restricted should certain governmental 
limitations on use be lifted. Others are not so certain. In any 
event, the mills are heavily booked through second quarter and 
indications are they will enter third quarter with substantial 
carry-over tonnage in certain products. 

Despite further easing in demand for sheets and strip there 
is as yet no indication much raw steel will be diverted from these 
items to products in stronger demand before midyear, this trade 
weekly asserts. Spot openings in sheet rolling schedules, while 
more numerous, are being filled quickly. Structural steel activity 
is lagging. Fabricators are competing sharply for government- 
approved work, and control authorities are being pressed to lift 
restrictions on commercial construction to assure high-level activ- 
ity through the second half of the year. Heavy gage plates are 
in stringent supply and there is little prospect for any early 
improvement. Lighter gages are more freely available due to 
larger tonnage from the continuous mills, states this trade journal. 

Noticeable improvement in scrap supply is attending ab- 
normally moderate weather conditions over most of the nation, 
observes “Steel.”’ Supply continues critical but more tonnage is 
moving and with a good portion of the winter past steelmakers 
are encouraged to hope they will be able to maintain capacity 
production without interruption, concludes this trade magazine. 

The American Iren and Steel Institu'e announced this week 
that the operating rate of steel companies having 93% of the 
steel-making capacity for the entire industry will be 100.6% of 
capacity for the week beginning Feb. 18, 1952, equivalent to 
2,090.000 tons of ingots and steel for castings, or an increase of 0.5 
of a point above last week’s production of 2,079,000 tons, or 100.1% 
of rated capacity. 

A month ago output stood at 99.4%, or 2,065,000 tons. A year 
ago production stood at 99.5%, or 1,989,000 tons. 

Electric Output Slumps Further in Latest Week 

The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Feb. 16, 1952, was esti- 


mated at 7,439,767.900 kwh., according to the Edison Electric 
Institute 
The current total was 15,742,000 kwh. less than that of the 


preceding week. It was 534.544.000 kwh., or 7.7% above the total 
output for the week ended Feb. 17, 1951, and 1,508,416,000 kwh. 
in excess of the output reported for the corresponding period two 
years ago. 


Car Loadings Continue to Show Slight Increase Over 
Preceding Week 


Loacings of revenue freight for the week ending Feb. 9, 1952, 
totaled 733,724 cars, according to the Association of American 
Railroads, representing an increase of 2,718 cars, or 0.4% above 
the preceding week. 

The week’s total represented an increase of 160,515 cars, or 
28% above the corresponding week a year ago, during which 
railroad operations were curtailed by labor troubles, and a rise of 
164,9VU8 cars, or 29% above the comparable period two years ago, 
when loadings were reduced by a general strike at bituminous 
coal mines. 


U.S. Auto Output in Latest Week Rises for 
Third Consecutive Week 


Passenger car production in the United States the past pant = 
according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,” rose to 76,556 unit®. 


compared with the previous week’s total of 73,043 (revised) units, 
and 138.111 units in the like week a year ago. 

Passenger car production in the United States rose last week 
above the previous week, while trucks advanced about 


about 5% 
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10%. Output of cars last week was close to 45% 
period a year ago and trucks trailed by about 25%. 

Total output for the current week was made up of 76,556 
cars and 24,537 trucks built in the United States, against 73,043 
cars and 22,367 trucks last week and 138,111 cars and 30,647 trucks 
in the comparable period a year ago. 

Canadian output last week rose to 3,410 cars and 3,015 trucks, 
against 3,288 cars and 2,979 trucks in the preceding week and 
6,l-2 cars and 2,72! trucks in the similar period of a year ago. 


under the like 


Business Failures Continue to Fall 
Commercial and industrial failures dipped to 125 in the 
holiday-shortened week ended Feb. 14 from 134 in the preceding 
week, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reveals. This decrease brought 
casualties considerably below the 165 and 218 which occurred in 
the comparable weeks of 1951 and 1950. Less than one-half as 


many concerns succumbed as in prewar 1939 when 293 were 
recorded. 


Failures involving liabilities of $5,000 or more declined to 98 
from 111 in the previous week and 118 last year. An increase took 
place among small casualties, those with liabilities under $5,000, 
which rose to 27 from 23 a week ago, but were well below the cor- 
responding 1951 total of 47. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Strikes 15-Month Low Point 


Easiness continued to characterize the markets for foods last 
week. A drop of 4 cents brought the Dun & Bradstreet wholesale 
food price index for February 12 to $6.57. This equalled the 
previous 1952 low struck on Jan. 15, and represented the lowest 
level since Nov. 7, 1950, when it registered $6.52. The current 
index compares with $7.25 on the corresponding date a year ago, 
Or a decline of 9.4%. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general use and its chief function is to show the gen- 
eral trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Attains Lowest 
Level Since Early November of 1951 


The downward movement in the general commodity price 
level continued last week, bringing the Dun & Bradstreet daily 
wholesale commodity price index for Feb. 11 to 304.58. This was 
the lowest since early November, and compared with 306.25 a 
week earlier, and with 329.38 on the like date a year ago. 

Price movements in principal grain markets were irregular 
last week. Cash wheat at Chicago was inactive. Prices recovered 
following early weakness to close about unchanged for the week. 
Early declines were largely influenced by disappointing export 
demand, continued slow domestic flour business and the increased 
movement of the bread grain to the principal western markets. 

Strength in late dealings was attributed to drought conditions 
in parts of the Southwest and reports of a shortage of wheat for 
export from Argentina. 

Marketings of corn also increased sharply during the week, 
but prices were buoyed by continued heavy feeding demand. Trad- 
ing in Oats was quite active with prices trending lower under 
large stocks held in Chicago and expanding market receipts. 
Volunie of trading in all grain futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade rose sharpiy last week to a daily average of about 45,000,- 
000 bushels, as compared to 37,000,000 the previous week, and 
33,000,000 in the same week a year ago. 


Trade Volume Continues to Be Sustained by 
Sales Promotions 


Many attractive promotions helped to sustain shoppers’ in- 
terest in the period ended on Wednesday of last week. However, 
as during recent weeks, the total dollar volume of retail trade 
did not equal the high level of a year earlier, states Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., in its current summary of trade. Retailers generally 
stressed St. Valentine’s Day to a greater extent than in recent 
years. 

€mall items of apparel were in increased demand last week 
as gifts. The total volume of apparel purchased was slightly 
higher than that of a year ago, with the most favorable compari- 
sons in the demand for women’s suits and sportswear. Early 
offerings of Spring clothing in the southern sections were well 
received. 

Total retail dollar volume in the neriod ended on Wednesday 
of last week was estimated at 1% to 5% below the level of a year 
ago. Regional estimates varied from tne levels of a year earlier 
by the following percentages: 

New England —1 to —5; East —2 to —6; Midwest —1 to +3; 
South —2 to +2; Northwest 0 to —4; Southwest and Pacific Coast 
—3 to —7. 

There was virtually no change in trading activity in many 
wholesale markets during the past week; the total dollar volume of 
orders bolstered by defense purchasing, did not vary sharply from 
the high level of a year earlier. Buyer attendance at many 
wholesale centers was noticeably below recent weeks, but about 
On a par with a year ago. 

Department store sales On a countrywide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended Feb. 9, 
1952, decreased 8% from the like period of last year. In the pre- 
ceding week an increase of 4% (revised) was registered above the 
like period a year ago. For the four weeks ended Feb. 9, 1952, 
sales declined 9%. For the period Jan. 1 to Feb. 9, 1952, depart- 
ment store sales registered a decline of 12% below the like period 
of the perceding year. 

Retail trade in New York last week again failed to show any 
improvement over the like period a year ago. Estimates placed 
the decline at close to 10% in terms of dollar volume. 

According to Federal Reserve Board’s index, department store 
sales in New York City for the weekly period ended Feb. 9, 1952, 
decreased 12% below the like period of last year. In the preceding 
week a decrease of 7% (revised) was recorded below the similar 
week of 1951, while for the four weeks ended Feb. 9, 1952, a 
decrease of 13% was registered below the level of a year ago. 
For the period Jan. 1, to Feb. 9, 1952, volume declined 16° below 
the like period of the preceding year. 
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Mutual Funds 


trol or contribute to the manage- 
ment of its operations.” 


Stressing the importance of 
these factors, the folder contains 
a concise description of the man- 
agement and objectives of Share- 
holders’ Trust of Boston as a basis 
for the investor’s appraisal of its 
suitability for his account. 


7 


DURING the past month, National 
Stock Series, largest of National 
Securities mutual funds, made the 
following additions in excess of 
2,500 shares to its portfolio: New 
portfolio holdings are 10,000 
Shares Federated Department 
Stores and 6,000 shares H. L. 
Green & Co. 


Additions to portfolio holdings 
include 6,000 shares Armco Steel, 
3,000 shares Bethlehem Steel, 
5,000 shares U. S. Steel, 4,000 
shares Chrysler Corp., 3,500 shares 
Borg-Warner, 3,500 shares Grum- 
man Aircraft, 4,800 shares Com- 
mercial Credit Co., 3,100 shares 
Celotex Corp., 10,000 shares, 
Stevens (J. P.) & Co., 10,000 
shares Southern Pacific Co. and 
10,000 shares Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. 


In commenting on the new hold- 
ings, the Fund said that because 
of general disappointment over 
retail trade figures, Federated De- 
partment Store shares have de- 
clined approximately 25% below 
the 1950 high, and in the opinion 
of the investment managers, is a 
better quality issue whose divi- 
dend rate appears secure. 


H. L. Green shares were pur- 
chased on the basis of being well 
intrenched in the stable variety 
chain field. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS SHARES 
reports net assets of $36,140,064, 
equivalent to $3.99 per share, on 
Jan. 31, 1952, compared with $35,- 
411,499, or $3.88 per share, on 
Nov. 30, 1951. 


WELLINGTON FUND reports to- 
tal net assets on Jan. 28 of $201,- 
430,000. 


PERSONAL PROGRESS 
MERRILL GRISWOLD, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of Massa- 
chusetts Investors Trust, has bee) 
elected a director of General Pub 
lic Utilities Corp., a_ positio: 
recently made vacant by the res 
ignation of Dr. Willard L. Thor; 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

Dr. Thorp was a Trustee of : 
predecessor company during re- 
organization proceedings and be- 
came one of the original member 
of the board of directors of Gen- 
eral Public Utilities Corp., having 
initially served as Chairman oi 
the Board. 


REGISTRATIONS 
AMERICAN BUSINESS SHARES 
on Feb. 8 filed with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission a reg- 
istration statement covering 
2,000,000 shares of capital stock 
(par $1), to be offered at market 
through Lord, Abbett & Co., New 
York. 


EATON & HOWARD Balanced 
Fund on Feb. 18 filed a registra- 
tion statement with the Securities 
& Exchange Commission covering 
500,000 trust shares. No under- 
writer. 


LOOMIS-SAYLES Mutual Fund 
on Feb. 14 filed a _ registration 
statement with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission covering an 


offering of $3,808,000 of common 
stock. No underwriter. 


TEXAS FUND on Feb. 18 filed a 
regisration statement covering 
750,000 shares of $1 par common 
stock. Bradschamp & Co. is un- 
derwriter. 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 
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16 
00 
B56 
2.09 


to ww 


226,546 
237,247 

104 
748,012 


48.568 


,467,109 


$66,494,809 


~) 


0 
0 
) 


© 


,36 
2°. 
00 


i) 


4 
43.03 
258,027 
12,610 
,245,417 
.166,009 


o 


337,440 


337,440 

548,210 
183.9 
203.7 
195.5 
271.1 
188 4 
277.5 
phe yy 
181.0 
138.3 
188.1 
277.6 
t 
147.1 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION — For 
of December: 


Month 


Total gas (M therm 
Natural gas sales (M therms) 
Manufactured ga ale (M therms 
Mixed ga ile (M therms) 


| AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, INC.—Month of 
January 


Slab zine melter output, all grads tor of 
2,000 Ib 
Shipment (tons of 2,000 


Stocks at end of period ‘ton 
Unililled orders at end of period (tons 
BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEFTANCES OUT- 
STANDING FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
OF NEW YORK..-As of Ja al $1 
Impor 
Export 
Domestic hipinents 
Domestic arehouse credit e 
Dollar exchanges 
Based on gocda tores ind shipped between 
forelen countri 
Total 
COAL EXPORTS (BUREAU OF MINES) — 
Month of November: 
U. 8S. exports of Pennsylvania anthracite 


(net tons? 
To North and Central America 
To South America ‘net tons: 
To Europe ‘net tons: 
To Asia (net tons) 
To Atrica inet tons: 


fnet tons) 


COAL OUTPUT 
of January 
Bituminous coal and lignite 


(BUREAU OF MINES)-—Month 


(net tons? 


Pennsylvania anthracite (net tons) 
Beehive coke (ne, tons 
COKE (BUREAU OF MINES)—Month of Dec. 
Production (net tons) 
Oven coke (net tons: 
Beehive coke (net tons» 


Oven coke stocks at end of mon.h inet tons) 


COMMERCIAL PAPER OUTSTANDING—FED- 
ERAL RFSERVE BANK OF NEW YORK— 
As of January 31 (O0U0's cmitted) 


CONSUMER PURCHASES OF 


—DUN A 
boo 1m) 


COMMODITIES 
BRADSTREET, INC. (1935- 
Month of January 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS RETAIL 

INDEX 1935-39 Loo 
AS OF FEBRUARY 1: 

Composite index 

Piece good: 

Men's apparel 

Women's appurel 

Infant and 


PRICE 
(COPYRIGHTED) 


children we 


Home furnishings 
Piece goods 

Rayon and silks 

Woolens 

Cotton wash good 
Domestics 

Sheets 

Blankets and comfortables 


Women's 
Hosiery 


apparel 


Aprons and hovusedresss 
Corsets and brassiere: 
Furs 

Underwear 

Shoes 


Men's apparel 
Hosiery 
Underwear 


Shirt and neckwewi 
Hats and cap 
Clothing including overall 
Shoes 
Infants’ and children weal 
Socks 
Underwear 
Shoes 


Furniture 
Floor coverings 


Radio 

Luggage a 
Electrical household appliances 

China 
LIFE INSURANCE—BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO 


POLICYHOLDERS—INSTIIUTE 
INSU RANCE—Month of 
Death benefits 
Matured endowments 
Disability payments 
Annuity payments 
Surrender values 
Policy dividends 


OF 
December: 


LIFE 





Total 


MOODY'S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 


200 COMMON STOCKS-—Month of Jan.: 
Industrial (125) 
Railroad (25 
Utilities (24) 
Banks (15) 
Insuraace (10) 
Average (200) 
MOTOR VEHICLE FACTORY SALES FROM 


PLANTS IN U. 8S. (AUTOMOBILE MANU- 

FACTURERS ASSN.)—Month of Dece.nbe: 
Total number of vehicles 

Number of passenger cars 

Number of motor trucks 

Number of motor coaches 


TREASURY MARKET TRANSACTIONS IN DI- 


RECT AND GUARANTEED SECURITIES 
OF U. 8S. A.—-Month of January 

Net sales 

Net purchases 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS— 
BUREAU OF CENSUS—Month of December 
(0000's omitted): 





Latest 
Month 


5.076.636 
4.740.049 


$23 
13: 
7 


44 


137.515 
199,072 


.3.205 
74.403 
26.703 


55,760 


34,915,000 


100,000 


590,000 
509,000 


22,645,000 


47,579,000 


$492 


338,000 


636,612 
357,076 


276,739 


Si leied 


20 


49,650,000 
3,995,000 
650,000 


6,738,759 
6,114,218 

624,541 
1,738,358 


$141, 
37, 

7 

22, 
53, 


101, 


$364, 


$1, 


Exports 
Imports 
*Revised figures tAm. Tel. & Tel. excluded. 


106.2 

98.2 
106.8 
101.9 
105.9 
109.2 


91.0 
110.9 
95.8 


104.8 
123.4 


95.9 
98.9 
107. 
97. 
101. 
109. 


ure-) 6 


106.9 
111.: 
102. 


105. 
109.9 


102.9 
102.9 
112.2 
108.4 
120.0 
103.0 
101.9 
106.6 
101.2 


621,000 
549,000 


.988,000 


249,000 
450,000 
391,000 


Previous 
Month 


4.348.226 
4,075,829 
121,687 
150,510 


81.769 
84.909 
21,901 
90,509 


234.756,000 
133,001,000 
7,439,000 
47,718,000 
23,230,000 


44,232,000 


$490,376,000 


891,695 
407,389 


482,068 


to 
t 
w 
x 


43,815,000 
3,612,000 
624,500 


*6,501,098 
*5,881,964 

*619,134 
*1,758,329 


$434,000 


*309.0 


106 6 
938.5 
107.2 
102.3 
106.4 
109.4 


91.0 
114.4 


96.2 


105.9 


9° 7 
“J. 


96.8 
938.9 
107.9 
98.5 
101.6 
109.6 


107.3 
111.6 
102.8 
100.3 
105.6 
110.3 


102.9 
102.9 
112.9 
108.4 
120.0 
103.0 
103.2 
106.6 
101.7 


$136,825,000 
42,448,000 
8,311,000 
24,109,000 
53,220,000 
50,458,000 


248,000 


OW ho 


382.481 
293,305 
88,331 
845 


$315,371,000 


Pe oes) 
Ul OW OF 
ta) UI OO 


ow 


450.800 
356,788 
93,1739 
833 


$26,968,100 


$1,386,000 
818,000 


Year 
Age | 


4.600 500 
4,258,000 
207 300 
135,200 


30,937 
79,609 
10,212 


72,770 


$285,694,000 
99,799,000 
12,536,000 
23,583,000 
2,329,000 


29,334,000 


$453,275,000 


346,156 
335,996 
5 
10,155 


51,470,000 
4,199,000 
734,400 


~ 


5,675, 0G 
6,018,100 

657,000 
1,092,662 


$256,000 


105.6 
100.1 
104.6 
102.0 
105.2 
109.5 
91.7 


109.4 
103.0 


Ll el 
imal 
ae 
~~ 


99.7 
106.6 
96.0 
101.2 
107.6 


104.8 
108.6 
102.0 
100.2 
102.9 
108.9 


102.6 
102.7 
109.1 
105.27 
120.2 
100.6 
104.3 
106.9 
102.6 


$137,352,000 
39,566,000 
8,222,000 
18,131,006 
54,309,006 
87,922,000 


$345 502,000 


> 
+4 
NX 


© 


QOweraon 
WO -1 © +1 
mw 


hoe 


640,924 
521,371 
118,888 

665 


$36,780,600 


$s 
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C65 ,000 
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Securities Now 


* Admiralty Alaska Gold Mining Co., 

Juneau, Alaska 
Feb. 11 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% convert- 
ible income notes. Price—At par (in denominations of 
$100 each). Proceeds — To develop and expand mining 
and milling facilties. Underwriter—None. 


*% Alaska Airlines, Inc., New York 

Feb. 13 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 5'5% bonds 
due Feb. 1, 1964 (subsequently reduced by amendment 
to $250,000. Price—At par (in denominations of $500 and 
$1,000 each). Office—501 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


American-Canadian Uranium Co., Ltd., N. Y. 
Dec. 28 filed 850,000 shares of common stock (par 10c). 
Company will offer stockholders who purchased 10,327 
shares under an earlier registration statement at $3.50 
per share who desire to rescind the transaction, to cancel 
the transaction and refund $3.50 per share, or to refund 
$1.50 per share to those desiring to retain the stock. 
Price—$2 per share. Underwriter—None. Proceeds—To 
repay loans and other liabilities and for exploration ex- 
penses. 


American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fia. 
Dec. 19 (letter of notification) 11,100 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price — $27 per share. Underwriter — 
Guardian Credit Corp., Orlando, Fla. Proceed — For 
purchase of securities. Office — American Building, 
Orlando, Fla. 


*% American Tobacco Co. (3/5) 

Feb. 14 filed $50,000,000 of 25-year debentures due Feb. 1, 
1977. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To reduce bank loans. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & 
Co., New York. 


% American Tobacco Co. (3/5) 
Feb. 14 filed 1,075,685 shares of common stock (par $25) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record March 5 at rate of one share for each five 
shares held; rights to expire March 24. Price — To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To reduce bank 
loans. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 
® Automatic Equipment Manufacturing Corp., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Feb. 8 (letter of notification) 145,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—314 So. 12th St., Omaha, Neb. Under- 
writer—None. 


Basic Refractories, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jan. 2 filed 63,585 shares of common stock (par $1) being 
offered to common stockholders at rate of one share 
for each five shares held as of Feb. 6; rights to expire 
on March 10. Price—$10 per share. Underwriter—None. 
Proceeds—To H. P. Eells, Jr., President, who is the sell- 
ing stockholder. Statement effective Jan. 30. 


® Black Hills Power & Light Co. (2/29) 
Feb. 13 filed 33,730 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at rate of one share for each six shares held on Feb. 28; 
rights to expire on March 13. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For construction program and to 
repay bank loans. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., 
New York. 
* Bostitch, Inc., Westerly, R. 1. 
Feb. 11 (letter of notification) 4,695 shares of class A 
common stock (par $4). Price—$20 per share. Proceeds 
—To J. D. A. Whalen, the selling stockholder. Under- 
writer—Barrett & Co., Providence, R. I. 

Bowman Gum, Inc. 
Jan. 28 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock. Price-—-At market. Proceeds—To Harry and 
David V. Shapiro. Office—4865 Stenton Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Underwriter—Paine Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*% Bridgeport (Conn.) Hydraulic Co. (3/7) 
Feb. 13 filed 44,000 shares of common stock (par $20) to 
be offered to common stockholders of record March 7 
at rate of one share for each nine shares held. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment (expected between $24 
and $26.75 per share). Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
to finance improvements and additions to property. Busi- 
ness — Distribution and sale of water. Underwriters— 
Smith, Ramsay & Co., Inc., and Hincks Bros. & Co., of 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; and T. L. Watson & Co., New York, N. Y. 
® Bush Terminal Buildings Co., N. Y. 
Jan. 25 filed (1) $5,527,800 of 5% general mortgage 30- 
year income bonds due 1982; (2) 55,278 shares of 5% 
cumulative convertible prior preferred stock (par $50); 
and (3) 772,240 shares of common stock (par 10 cents), 





Your best buy for both markets! 


Institutional buyers and the 
general investing public—you 
reach both markets most com- 
pletely when your advertising 
uppears in the Chicago Tribune, 
the midwest’s leading business 
and financial newspaper. 


Whether you are offering a CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


new issue—or publicizing your THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


services in the marketing of 
securities—your most efficient 
medium in the midwest’'s largest 
and ablest investment market is 
the Chicago Tribune. Ask any 
of our offices for details. 
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In Registration 


all to be offered in exchange (under a plan of recapital- 
ization) for presently outstanding stocks as follows: For 
each share of 7% preferred stock held, one $100 5% 
bond, one share of 5% preferred stock and one share of 
new 10-cent par common stock; and for each share of $5 
par common stock held, 50 shares of the new stock. Un- 
derwriter—None. Statement effective Feb. 14. 


® Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co. (2/26) 

Jan. 23 filed $4,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
due 1982. Preceeds—For construction program and to 
repay bank loans. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp., Central Republic Co, 
(Inc.) and Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.) (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—Ex- 
pected up to 10:30 a.m. (CST) on Feb. 26. Statement 
effective Feb. 13. 


% Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. (2/25) 

Feb. 13 filed 53,616 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Feb. 25 at rate of one share for each seven 
shares held. Of unsubscribed shares, a maximum of $5,- 
000 shares to be offered employees and a maximum of 
10,000 shares to other persons in Louisiana. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—From sale of stock, 
together with $3,000,000 from private sale of debentures. 
To repay bank loans and for new construction, Under- 
writer—None. 


% Central Power & Light Co. (3/11) 

Feb. 18 filed $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series D, 
due March 1, 1982. Proceeds — For new construction. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. and Bear, Stearns & Co. 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Glore, Forgan & 
Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Feriner & Beane and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Union Securities 
Corp. Offering—Expected in March. 


% Central States Paper & Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Feb. 11 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($20 per share). Proceeds—To A. 
A. Abramson and M. Feist, two selling stockholders. 
Office—-5221 Natural Bridge, St. Louis, Mo. 


Continued on page 46 


NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


February 25, 1952 





Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc._- Common 
(Offering to stockholders) 
CS TIE dees dente capenn’ounmeanee Debentures 
(Gearhart, Kinnard & Otis, Ine.) 
Russell Reinforced Plastics Corp._- Class A 
‘Aetna Securities Corp.) 
February 26, 1952 
Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co.__---~----- Bonds 
(Bids 10:30 a.m. CST) 
Delaware Power & Light Co.____.-----~-- Preferred 
4 (Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) 
Denver & Rio Grande Western RR.__------- Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) 
Mississippi Valley Gas Co._-------------- Common 


(Equitable Securities Corp.) 
Missouri Pacific RR.._._._...._._.-_Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
‘Bids noon CST) 
United Canadian Oil Corp.___.--..--.---- Common 
° (Aigeltinger & Co.) 


February 27, 1952 
Trans World AimimGe, BCicc.<dicnccconn Common 
(Offering to stockholders) 


February 28, 1952 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 


CU eee _._._Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CST) 


General Telephone Corp.--- _Preferred 
‘(Exchange offer) 
International Glass Fibres Corp.___.._._.._Common 
‘(George F. Breen) 
Rheem Manufacturing Co.___---..-.._-..Common 
‘Blyth & Co., Inc.) 
February 29, 1952 
Black Hills Power & Light Co.____-_..._._ Common 
(Dillon, Read & Co, Inc.) 
March 3, 1952 
Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc._......-.-~--- Common 
(Hirsch & Co.) 
Southwestern Associated Telephone Co._______Pfd. 
(Mitchum, Tully & Co.) 
March 4, 1952 
Continental Air Lines, Inc.__---------- Common 
(Lehman Brothers) 
Illinois Power Co.......----- e Preferred 


(Merrili Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
The First Boston Corp.! 


Interstate Oil Pipe Line Co.___.__--...._Debentures 
(Morgan Stanley & Co.) 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co.._...---------.- Bonds 


‘Bids to be invited) 
United Biscuit Co. of America____----- Debentures 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co.) 
United States National Bank, 
RR SN aoe na nek melitniinmanwats Common 
(Probably Blyth & Co., Inc.: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane) 


(801) = 


* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


© ITEMS REVISED 


March 5, 1952 
American Tobacco Co._ Debs. & Common 
(Morgan Stanley & Co.) 
Deteelt:: Binet iis 06 4 ie abebcsnccaesen Bonds 
‘Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.; 
Crowell, Weedon & Co.) 


Dwrtaelt Bhan AG cst cn ditaiantivtbiewdiine Preferred 
‘Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.; Crowell, Weedon & Co.) 


El Paso Natural Gas Co.____--- _.____.. Preferred 
(White, Weld & Co.) 

Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co._- 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 


March 6, 1952 


Iinijand Steel Co....««.sedess< _.Bonds & Debentures 
(Kuhn, Loeb & Co.) 


Common 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.__-_-- __Preferred 
(The First Boston Corp.) 
Semering Corp, ....<<dsesscwes seuss... OS 
(Bids 3:30 p.m. EST) 
Texas Utilities Co......... _-. _.......Common 
‘Union Securities Corp.) 
March 7, 1952 
Bridgeport Hydraulic Co... ......___._._.. Common 


(Smith, Ramsay & Co. and associates) 


March 11, 1952 


Central Power & Light Co........._.-~ --- Bends 
(Bids to be invited) 
Metropolitan Edison Co.__--~~- Bonds & Preferred 
(Bids noon EST) 
Giile Madisuns Ce... cuctesodoce Bente 4 ie Preferred 
(Bids 11 a.m, EST 
Pacific Power & Light Co.______________.._ Bends 
‘Bids 8.30 a.m, PST) 
Potomac Electric Power Co._____._._.._... Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 
March 12, 1952 
Sees Fewer Glin o<ocncccene. s+ .Jseeeeee 
(Bids to be invited) 
Narragansett Electric Co..__.._..___.___.____.._ Bonds 
(Bids noon EST) 
March 14, 1952 
Quaker Oats Co.__-_- ‘ Common 


(Glore, Forgan & Co.) 


March 17, 1952 


Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los Angeles.__._Commorn 
(Blyth & Co., Inc., and others) 


March 18, 1952 
Interstate Power Co........---- Bonds & Commop. 
(Bids to be invited) 


— ——_ 


Middle South Utilities Co..______________ Common 
(Bids 11 a.m EST) 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.___-_- ‘ietéicai———e 


(Bids to be invited) 


March 25, 1952 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.._Ponds 
‘(Bids to be invited) 


Southern California Gas Co.___-------.---_-- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 


March 31, 1952 


Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co.._...------ Common 
(Offering to stockholders. No underwriting) 

Texas Power & Light Co. ‘ Bonds 
‘(Bids to be invited) 
April 1, 1952 

Wet Penn POW Giitacasevcunneanawencees Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 
April 3, 1952 

Metals & Chemicals Corp.___----.--.-... Common 

(Beer & Co.) 

April 10, 1952 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp.__---- Common 
(Offering to stockholders) 

April 15, 1952 
Columbia Gas System, Inc..__.------.-Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) 

April 22, 1952 
Alehema Power Ga... .os0<ncecusee+o++--... ee 
‘(Bids to be invited) 

May 20, 1952 
National Fuel Gas Co..____.-.-._.__._._ Debentures 


(Bids to be invited) 


June 24, 1952 
Gulf Power Co._--. ep ee 
(Bids to be invited) 
July 8, 1952 


Geessis Fewer Cilia de wcenaeelenanes 
(Bids to be invited) 


____.__ Bends 
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Continued from page 45 


® Chain Beit Co. 

Jan. 30 filed 81,512 shares of capital stock (par $10), 
being offered for subscription by stockholders at rate of 
one new share for each six shares held on Feb. 19; rights 
to expire March 6. Price—$34 per share. Proceeds— 
To retire $2,100,000 of 2% notes and for expansion pro- 
dram. Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York, 
and Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


®@ Cinerama, inc., New York (2/25-29) 

Jan. 29 filed $1,000,000 of 5% convertible debentures due 
1957. Price—100% of principal amount. Proceeds—For 
production and exhibition equipment. Business—Exploi- 
tation of the so-called “Cinerama Process,” a new method 
of photographic recording and projecting motion pic- 
tures. Underwriter — Gearhart, Kinnard & Otis, Inc., 
New York, on a “best-efforts basis.” 


*% Columbia Machinery & Engineering Corp., 
Hamilton, Ohio 

Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 

stock (par 10 cents). Price—At market (approximately 

$2.62'» per share). Proceeds—To Alfred Schwarzenbach, 

the selling stockholder. Office—High St., Hamilton, O. 

Underwriter—None. 


% Congressional Development Co., Inc., 

Silver Spring, Md. 
Feb. 11 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—11713 Lytle St., Silver Spring, 
Md. Underwriter—None. 


% Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. (3/25) 
Feb. 19 filed $50,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 


“ bonds, series H, due March 1, 1982. Proceeds—To repay 


bank loans and for new construction. Underwriters—-To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan, Stanley & Co.; The 
First Boston Corp. Bids—Scheduled for late March. 


% Consolidated Underwriters Investment Corp., 
Shreveport, La. 

Feb. 18 filed 40,000 shares of class A common stock. 

Price—At par ($10 per share, with an underwriter fee 

of $1.50). Proceeds—For investment. Underwriters—A. 

C. Decker, Jr., President and Treasurer of corporation; 

F. D. Keith, Vice-President; and S. O. Ryan. 


Consumers Cooperative Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 24 filed $3,000,000 of 10-year 4%2% certificates of 
indebtedness and $5,000,000 of 20-year 542% certificates 
of indebtedness. Proceeds—$4,000,000 to be used to aid 
in financing construction of an agricultural nitrogen 
fixation plant to be constructed and operated through a 
subsidiary, The Cooperative Farm Chemical Association, 
and the remaining $4,000,000 to be added to general 
funds of the Association and used for all corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriter—None. 
®@ Continental Air Lines, Inc. (3/4) 
Feb. 12 filed 75,000 shares of common stock (par $1.25). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
general funds and other corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—Lehman Brothers, New York. 


Crookes Laboratories, Inc., N. Y. 
Jan. 17 (letter of notification) 4,751 shares of capital 
stock (par $1), to be offered to stockholders of record 
Jan. 24 at rate of 1 new share for each 20 shares held; 
rights to expire on Feb. 25. Price—$3.75 per share. 
Underwriter—None. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Office—305 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc. (3/3-8) 
Jan. 31 filed 147,000 shares of common stock (par $1), of 
which 125,000 shares will be offered by company and 
22,000 shares by present stockholders. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds — To open additional 
supermarkets. Underwriter—Hirsch & Co., New York. 


% Delamar Mining & Recovery Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Feb. 8 (letter of notification) 273,462 shares of class A 
stock and 104,217 shares of class B stock. Price—25 
cents per share. Proceeds—For refining equipment. Of- 


fice—Bus Terminal Building, Spokane, Wash. Under- 
writer—None. 


® Delaware Power & Light Co. (2/26) 
Jan. 29 filed 50,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Proceeds—For new construction and to repay 
bank loans. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Lehman Brothers; 
W. C. Langley & Co.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & 
Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Bids—To be received up to 11:30 a.m. (EST) on Feb. 26 
at 600 Market St., Wilmington, Del. Statement effective 
Feb. 18. 

Detroit Steel Corp. (3/5) 
Feb. 5 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
March 1, 1967. Price — To be supplied by amendment 
Proceeds—To retire $13,950,000 of presently outstanding 
first mortgage bonds and for expansion program. Under- 
writers—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. of Chicago and New 
York; Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York; and Crowell, 
Weedon & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Detroit Steel Corp. (3/5) 
Feb. 5 filed 600,000 shares of convertible preferred stock 
(par $25). Price—To be filed by amendment. Proceeds 
—For expansion program. Underwriters—Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co., New York, and Crowell, Weedon & Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
* Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Feb. 14 (letter of notification) 7,440 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Proceeds—For corporate purposes. 


Office—2250 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich. 
Underwriter—None. 
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Diesel Power Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jan. 10 filed 475,000 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered first to holders ot preferential rights for a limited 
time. Price — At par ($1 per share). Underwriter — 
Graham & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Proceeds—-For develop- 
ment costs and working capital. 


Ducommun Metals & Supply Co., Los Angeles, 
California 
Feb. 7 (letter of notification) 8,695 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Price—$11.50 per share. Proceeds—To 
Charles E. Ducommun and Virginia Ducommun Ward. 
Underwriter—Hill, Richards & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


% Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund, Boston, Mass. 
Feb. 18 filed 500,000 trust shares. Price—At market. 
Proceeds—For investment. Underwriter—None. 


% El Paso Natural Gas Co. (3/5) 

Feb. 14 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For new construction and to repay bank loans. 
Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., New York. 


% El Paso Natural Gas Co. (3/5) 

Feb. 14 filed 100,000 shares of convertible second pre- 
ferred stock (no par), to be offered, for subscription by 
common stockholders of record March 4; rights to expire 
March 18. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For new construction and to repay bank loans. 
Underwriter— White, Weld & Co., New York. 


*% Elgin National Watch Co., Eigin, tll. 

Feb. 14 (letter of notification) 21,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $15). Price—$14.12% per share. Proceeds— 
To reimburse the treasury. Office—107 National St., 
Elgin, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


Fenimore Iron Mines Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

Jan. 25 filed 4,007,584 shares of common stock (par $1) 
and 2,003,792 common stock purchase warrants of which 
2,003,792 shares are to be offered to present common 
stockholders at 75 cents per share (Canadian funds) on 
a basis of one new share for each two shares held. Sub- 
scribers will receive, for each share subscribed, a war- 
rant to purchase one additional share at $1.25 (Canadian 
funds) per share until June 1, 1953, or an additional 2,- 
003,792 shares. Unsubscribed shares will be offered by 
the company at the same price and carrying the same 
warrants. Proceeds—To finance drilling program. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


* Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., San Jose, Cal. 
Feb. 11 (letter of notification) 4,257 shares of common 
stock to be issued to three persons who hold all issued 


and outstanding capital stock of Quimica Sinaloense S. A. - 


de C. V., a Mexican corporation. Underwriter—None. 
Office—333 West Julian St., San Jose, Calif. 


*% General Alloys Co., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 11 (letter of notification) 47,260.shares of common 
stock to be offered in exchange for outstanding class A 
preferred stock on basis of two shares of common stock 
and $3 in cash for each one share of preferred “un- 
stamped” stock, and two common shares and $2.10 in 
cash for each one share of preferred “stamped” stock. 


Underwriter—None. Office—405 West First St., Boston, 
Mass. 


* General Investment Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds—To pur- 
chase 51% of capital stock of Utah Hydro Corp. and 
Robbin Ethol Corp. Office—19 West South Temple, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—None. 


® General Telephone Corp. (2/28-29) 

Feb. 12 filed 206,918 shares of 4.75% convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $50), to be offered in exchange for a 
like number of outstanding shares of 4.40% preferred 
stock on a share-for-share basis, but subject to a charge 
of $3.68 per share. The offer will expire April 30, 1952. 
The new preferred stock will be convertible into 1.65 
shares of common stock through December, 1956; 1.50 
shares thereafter through December, 1961; and 1.40 shares 
thereafter. Proceeds—Any cash proceeds will be used 
to make additional investments in or advances to sub- 
sidiaries. Underwriter—None. 

Feb. 12 also filed 5,400 shares of common stock (par 
$20) to be issued to Southwestern Associated Telephone 
Co. in exchange for 6,600 shares of its common stock, 
then to be exchanged by Southwestern for property of 
J. E. and Ruby B. Schultz who will then reoffer such 
stock on the New York Stock Exchange. Underwriter— 
None. 


* Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co. (3/5) 
Feb. 14 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Un- 
derwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 

Golconda Mines Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
April 9 filed 750,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Underwriter—George F. Breen 
New York. Proceeds—For drilling expenses, repaymen! 
of advances and working capital. Offering—Date not set 
* Gold Coin Mining & Leasing Co., 

Cripple Creek, Colo. 

Feb. 12 (letter of notification) 12,500,000 shares of capi- 
talk stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For mining operations. Office—209 East Bennett Ave., 
Cripple Creek, Colo. Underwriters Melson A. Cleek 
and John R. Tindell, both of Spokane, Wash. 


% Haeckl’s Express, Inc., Hamilton, Ohio 

Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares of class A 
non-voting common stock. Price—$100 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For equipment and working capital. Office—1255 
Corwin Ave., Hamilton, O. Underwriter—None. 








* Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($20 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital. Underwriter—None. 

*% Idaho Egg Producers, Caldwell, Idaho 

Feb. 13 (letter of notification) $200,000 of certificate of 
indebtedness at prices determined by public lenders. 
Proceeds—To retire, redeem and pay either an equivalent 
amount of outstanding certificates of preferred interest 
or contributions by patrons to the patrons’ capital re- 
serve fund or for construction. Address—P. O. Box 771, 
Caldwell, Idaho. Underwriter—None. 


* Illinois Power Co. (3/4) 

Feb. 15 filed 200,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $50). Preceeds—For construction program. 
Underwriters—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
and The First Boston Corp., New York. 


*% Illinois Power Co. (3/12) 

Feb. 15 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1982. Proceeds—For new construction and to repay bank 
loans. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane (jointly); Union Securites Corp.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Glore, Forgan 
& Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & 
Co., Inc. (jointly). Bids— Tenatively scheduled for 
March 12. 

% Inland Steel Co. (3/6) 

Feb. 15 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
I, due~March 1, 1982. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment.«Proceeds—For capital expenditures and working 
capital,. Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 
* Inland Steel Co. (3/6) 

Feb. 15 filed $24,496,500 of convertible debentures due 
March’ 15, 1972, to be offered first for subscription by 
commen stockholders at rate of $100 of debentures for 
each 2@ shares of stock held on or about March 5; with 
rightgto expire on or about March 19. Price—At par 
(in. denominations of $100 each). Preceeds—For expan- 


sion Program. Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New 
York. 


® international Glass Fibres Corp. (2/28) 
Jan. 28 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 


stock.(par $1). Price—$1.50 per share. Preceeds—For » 


construction and working capital. Office—10 Light St., 
Baltiiore 2, Md. Underwriter—George F. ‘Breen, New 
York ’ ' . 


* International Marine Products Co., 

ouver, Calif. 
Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 35,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1), to be issued to a group of men who own 
patent, license and other rights to a new machine in 
canmihig 


ca 


fish process. Office—400 West llth St., Van- 
Wash, 
erstate Oil Pipe Line Co. (3/4) 
Doks filed $25,000,000 of 25-year sinking fund deben- 
series A, due March 1, 1977. Price—To be supplied 
nendment. Proceeds—For expansion program. 
Shreveport, La. ° Underwriter—Morgan Stanley 
ew York. 
in Corp., Waldorf, Md. 
(letter of notification) 10,000 shares of commen 
>» be issued to J. B. Winstead in return for oper- 
















bin units of one share of common at $1 per share 
n share of preferred at $3 per share. Price— 
*.unit. Proceeds—To operate a beer distributor- 









* Rochester, W. Machines Corp., 

hester, N. Y. 
Feb. (letter of notification) 199,900 shares of common 
stock €par 15 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For advances to Kraus Design, Inc., and for working 
capitak, -Underwriter—lIsrael & Co., New York. 
*% LaCrosse Telephone Corp., Chicago, III. 
Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 12,500 shares of common 
stock {par $10), to be offered to public and 13,130 shares 
to parent, Central Telephone Co. Price—$11 per share. 


Proceeg@s—To reduce advances from parent and bank 
loansy Underwriters—Loewi & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Béll & Farrell, Inc., Madison, Wis. 

Lindemann (A. J.) & Hoverson Co. 
Nov. 28 filed 112,500 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriter— 
Sills, Fairman & Harris, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Proceeds— 


To eight selling stockholders. 


Offering—Date indefinite. 


a” imis-Sayles Mutual Fund, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Feb. 14 filed $3,808,000 of common stock. Price—At mar- 


ket. Proceeds—For investment. Underwriter—None. 


® Maine Public Service Co. 

Jan, % filed 35,000 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being, offered first to common stockholders at rate of 
one share for each five shares held on Feb. 4, with over- 
su tion privileges; rights to expire Feb. 25. Price— 
$15.25 per share. Underwriters—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, and Kidder, Peabody & Co., both of 
New York. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
construction. Statement effective Feb. 4. 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Dec. 19 filed 150,000 shares of 44%% cumulative convert- 
ible preferred stock (par $100). Price—To be supplied 
by a dment. Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co. and 
Lee inson Corp., New York. Proceeds—To retire 
bank loans. Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 

McKay Machine Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Jan., 14. (letter of notification) 6,399 shares of common 
stock fo par), being offered to common stockholders of 
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record Jan. 31 at rate of one share for each ten shares 
held; rights to expire on March 17. Any unsubscribed 
shares will be offered to employees. Price—$25 per 
share. Underwriter—None. Proceeds—To pay for plant 
expansion and new equipment. Office—-767 West Fed- 
eral St., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Merchants Petroleum Co., Inc. 
Dec. 17 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price— At market (approximately 65 
cents per share). Underwriter—Akin-Lambert & Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Proceeds—To R. Wayne Hudelson, the 
selling stockholder. Office—639 So. Spring Street, Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. 


® Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
Jan. 15 filed 100,000 shares of 542% cumulative convert- 
ible preferred stock (par $50). Price—$52.50 per share. 
Underwriter—Reynolds & Co., New York. Proceeds— 
For expansion program. Withdrawal—Statement with- 
drawn Feb. 12. 

Metropolitan Edison Co. (3/11) 
Jan. 30 filed $7,800,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
March 1. 1982. Proceeds — For construction program. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; Union Securities Corp.; Drexel & Co.; 
The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Equit- 
able Securities Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Bids—To be received at 
Room 2703, 67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y., up to noon 
(EST) on March 11. 


Metropolitan Edison Co. (3/11) 

Jan. 30 filed 40,000 shares of new cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Preceeds—For new construction. Un- 
derwriters — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Smith, Barney 
& Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co.; Drexel & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Inc. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzier: The First Boston Corp. Bids—To be received 
at Room 2703, 67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y., up to 
noon (EST) on March 11. 


® Mississippi Valley Gas Co. (2/26) 
Feb. 4 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—-To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—From 
sale of stock, together with proceeds from private sale of 
$7,700,000 412% first mortgage bonds due 1972, to be 
used to purchase gas properties of Mississippi Power & 
Light Co. The transaction is to be consummated on Feb. 
29, 1952. Underwriter—Equitable Securities Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Moore international Television, Inc., N. Y. 
Dec. 5 (letter of notification) 299,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Underwriter— 
None. Preceeds—For production of films for television 
presentation and general working capital. _Office — 20 
East 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Narragansett Electric Co. (3/12) 
Feb. 8 filed $7,500,000 of first mortgage bonds, series C, 
due March 1, 1982. Proceeds—To repay bank loans in- 
curred for new construction. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
say, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers; White, Weld & Co. 
Bids—To be received up to noon (EST) on March 12 at 
company s offices, Room 516, 49 Westminster St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

New Britain Machine Co. 
Jan. 2 filed 70,000 shares of common sthock (no par) 
being offered to common stockholders of record Jan. 18 
at rate of one share for each two shares held; rights 
expire on Feb. 29. Price—$20 per share. Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—For working capital. Business—Manu- 
facture of multiple spindle automatic screw machines, 
etc. Statement effective Jan. 21. 

Newport Steel Corp., Newport, Ky. 
Feb. 5 (letter of notification) 1.200 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — At market (estimated at about 
$11.84 per share). Proceeds — To Bernard A. Mitchell, 
the selling stockholder. Underwriter — Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Louisville, Ky. 4 
® Nylonet Corp., Opa-Locka, Fila. } 
Feb. 6 (letter of notification) 125,000 shares of 12-cent 
cumulative preferred stock and 125,000 shares of/com- 
mon stock to be offered in units of one share of pre- 
ferred and one share of common stock. Price—$1.50 per 
unit. Proceeds—Of 100,000 shares each class to company, 
for working capital, and proceeds from 25,000 ares 
each class to two selling stockholders. Underwriter— 
Floyd D. Cerf, Jr. Co., Chicago, Il. : 


%* Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio (3/11) 
Feb. 14 filed 150,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). 
Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriters— be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidtiers: 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Glore 
Forgan & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly);-First 
Boston Corp.. Lehman Brothern and Bear, Sterns Co. 
(jointly). Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be ope at 
11 a.m. (EST) on March 11, at office of Commonwealth 
Services. Inc.. 20 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 


*% Oil Producers, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Feb. 11 (letter of notification) 290,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—At market (approximately 
‘16 cents per share). Proceeds—To Norman tice Pe and 








W.N. Portnoy, two selling stockholders. Office—Pétrol- 

eum Bldg.. Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter—Nobe. 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. (3/4) 

Jan. 30 filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 

March 1. 1982. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and for 

new construction. Underwriters—To be determined by 

competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
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Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
White, Weld & Co. <jointly); The First Boston Corp.; 
Equitable Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers and Blyth 
& Co., Inc. (jointly ; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and 
Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co. 
Bids—-Expected to be received on or about March 4. 


® Oliver Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 24 filed 171,090 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record Feb. 13 on basis of one new share for each five 
shares held; rights to expire on Feb. 27. Price—$30 per 
share. Proceeds—To reduce short-term bank loans from 
$17,500,000 to $12,500,000. Business—Farm equipment. 
Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc.: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 
Statement effective Feb. 13. 


Oregon Fibre Products, Inc., Pilot Rock, Ore. 
Feb. 1 filed $2,500,000 5% sinking fund debentures due 
Jan. 1, 1968 (in denominations of $100 each); 5,000 
shares of 6% cumulative preferred stock (par $100) and 
50,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to be offered in 
units of $100 of debentures and two common shares or 
one share of preferred and two common shares. Price— 
$102 per unit; debentures and preferred stock may also 
be purchased at face value separately. Proceeds—For 
new construction and equipment. Business—Softboard 
and hardboard plant. Underwriter—None. 


* Pacific Power & Light Co. (3/11) 

Feb. 15 filed $12,500,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 
March 1, 1982. Proceeds—For property additions. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders may include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Union Securities Corp.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Lehman Brothers; W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Blyth & 
Co., Inc. Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be received at 
8:30 a.m. (PST) on March 11. 

Peabody Coal Co. 

March 26 filed 160,000 shares of 512% prior preferred 
stock (par $25). Price — To be supplied by amendment 
Underwriter—A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. Pro- 


ceeds—For construction program. Offering—Indefinitely 
oostponed. 


Peoples Finance Corp., Montgomery, Ala. 
Dec. 19 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Underwriter—Carl- 
son & Co., Birmingham, Ala. Proceeds—To expand busi- 
ness. Office—5 South Court St., Montgomery, Ala. 
* Petroleum Finance Corp. (2/28) 
Feb. 5 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) and 30,000 warrants to purchase 30,000 
shares of common stock (warrants exercisable at $7.50 
per share on or prior to April 1, 1954) to be offered in 
units of two shares of common stock and one warrant. 
Price—$10 per unit. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Office—Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter—George F. 
Breen, New York. 


Pioneer Air Lines, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 
Nov. 29 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$12 per share. Underwriter—Cruttenden & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Preceeds—To purchase new equipment. Of- 
fering—Temporarily delayed. 


* Policy Holders Insurance Co., San Gabriel, Calif. 
Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of class A 
stock to be offered to shareholders, directors and em- 
ployees of company’s affiliates, and 5,000 shares of 
class B stock to be offered to three directors. Price— 
At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For working capital. 
Office—222 West Las Tunas Drive, San Gabriel, Calif. 
Underwriter—None. 


*% Portal Drilling Corp., Tucson, Ariz. 

Feb. 11 (letter of notification) 70,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For working capi- 
tal. Office — 416 East Sixth St., Tucson, Ariz. Under- 
writer—None. 


_ es Ty Electric Power Co., Washington, D. C. 
(3/11) 
Feb. 13 filed $15,000,000 of first 
March 1, 1987. Proceeds—For new construction and to 
repay bank loans. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Dillon, Read & Co. 
Inc.; Lehman Brothers, Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
White, Weld & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (joint- 
ly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—-Expected about 
March 11. 
Reis (Robert) & Co. 

Jan. 29 (letter of notification) 7,000 shares of $1.25 div- 
idend prior preference stock (par $10) and 40,000 
shares of common stock (par $1). Price—$7.37'2 per 
share for the preferred and $1.12'2 per share for com- 
mon. Proceeds—To Estate of Arthur M. Reis, deceased. 
Underwriter — None, but Lehman Brothers, New York, 
will act as broker. 


Rheem Manufacturing Co. (2/28) 

Feb. 8 filed 225,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 200,000 shares are to be offered by the company 
and 25,000 shares by certain stockholders. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Business — Manufacturer of steel containers and home 
appliances. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York 
and San Francisco. 


* Ridley Mines Holding Co., Grafton, N. D. 

Feb. 15 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
par ($5 per share). Proceeds—For exploration and other 
mining purposes. Business — Uranium mining. Under- 
writer—None. 


mortgage bonds due 


(803) 47 


Robinson (J. W.) Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jan. 4 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock to be offered 
on a pro rata basis to stockholders of record Nov. 23, 
1951 (approximately 33 in number) for a 30-day period, 
with an oversubscription privilege. Unsubscribed shares 
to be sold privately to individuals selected by company. 
Price—At par ($10 per share). Underwriter—None. Pre- 
ceeds — For working capital. Business — Department 
store. Statement effective Jan. 28. 


*% Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. (3/6) 

Feb. 15 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
series I (par $100). Price — To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For construction program and to repay 


short-term loans. Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., 
New York. 


% Russell Reinforced Plastics Corp. (2/25) 

Feb. 14 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of class A 
stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion program, to repay obligation to Aircraft Special- 
ties Co., Inc., and for working capital. Underwriter— 
Aetna Securities Corp., New York. 


Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. (3/6) 
Jan. 18 filed 440,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriter—None. Entire issue to be offered by the 
Attorney General of the U. S. as an entirety. Probable 
bidders: A. G. Becker & Co. Inc., Union Securities Curp. 
and Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. (jointly); Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and Drexel & Co. (jointly); F. Eberstadt & Co. Inc.; 
Allen & Co.; a new company to be formed by United 
States & International Securities Corp.; Dillon, Read 
Co. Inc.; F. S. Moseley & Co.; Riter & Co.; The Fi 
Boston Corp.; Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Smith, Barney & 
Co.; Estabrook & Co. Proceeds—To the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the U. S., the owner of the shares. Business— 
Manufactures and sells pharmaceutical cosmetic prod- 
ucts. Bids—To be received up to 3:30 p.m. (EST) on 
March 6 by Office of Alien Property, 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Statement effective Jan. 31. 


% Smith Engineering Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $10). Price—$22 per share. Proceeds—To 
Estate of Charles F. Smith. Underwriter— The Mil- 
waukee Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Southwestern Associated Telephone Co. (3/3) 
Feb. 11 filed 75,000 shares of 542% cumulative preferred 
stock. Price—At par ($20 per share). Proceeds—To re- 
tire short-term loans and for new construction. Business 
Adviser—Mitchum, Tully & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Spear & Co., New York 

Dec. 31 filed 9,026 shares of $5 cumulative convertible 
second preferred stock, (no par), of which 7,526 shares 
are being offered to common stockholders of record 
Feb. 5 at rate of 1 preferred share for each 12 shares 
of common stock held (other than holders of present 
second preferred stock owning common stock); rights to 
expire Feb. 29. The other 1,500 second preferred shares 
are to be sold to a selected group. Price—$105 per share. 
Proceeds—To A. M. Kahn and A. J. Kaminsky, two 
selling stockholders. Business—Furniture store chain. 
Underwriter—None. Statement effective Jan. 30. 


Sun Electric Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Jan. 29 (letter of notification) 3.000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price—At par ($100 per share), 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—6323 Avondale 
Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


* Sure-Seal Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Feb. 14 (letter of notification) 4,424 shares of 5% non- 
cumulative preferred stock. Price—At par ($20 per 
share). Proceeds—For operating capital. Office—2I\st 
West and 4th North, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter 
—None. 


% Technical Fund, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Feb. 18 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Underwriter— 
Technical Fund Distributors, San Francisco, Calif. 


*% Texas Fund, Inc., Houston, Tex. 

Feb. 18 filed 750,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds — For investment. Under- 
writer—Bradschamp & Co., Houston, Tex. 


* Texas Utilities Co. (3/6) 

Feb. 15 filed 409,689 shares of common stock (no par) to 
be first offered to common stockholders of record March 
5 at rate of one new share for each 12 shares held. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To repay 
bank loans and for investments in and advances to sub- 
sidiaries and working capital. Underwriter—Union Se- 
curities Corp., New York. 


* Trail Mines, Inc., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Feb. 11 (letter of notification) 7,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent). Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office --- 126 So. Tejon St., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Underwriter—None. 


Trangulf Corp., Houston, Tex. 
Jan. 25 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—1 Main St., Houston, Tex. Un- 
derwriter—Arthur I. Korn & Co., New York. 


Trans World Airlines, Inc. (2/27) 

Feb. 8 filed 242,987 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record Feb. 27 at rate of one share for each 10 shares 
held. Price — $21.25 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital and new equipment. Underwriter — None, but 
Hughes Tool Co., owner of 74% of TWA’s common stock, 
has agreed to purchase sufficient unsubscribed shares to 
provide company with $5,000,000 proceeds. 


Continued on page 48 
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Tri-State Telecasting Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Jan. 21 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
and 2,000 shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100) (common stock to be sold only on basis of ten 
shares for each preferred share purchased). Price—Of 
common, $10 per share, and of preferred, $100 per share. 
Proceeds—For new equipment and working capital. 
Underwriter—Hugh P. Wasson, President of company. 


® 25 Broad St. Realty Associates, New York 

Feb. 11 filed 490 participations in individual joint ven- 
turers’ undivided interests. Price—$5,000 per interest. 
Proceeds—To purchase Broad Exchange Bldg. Under- 
writer—None. 


United Biscuit Co. of America (3 4) 
Feb. 13 filed $10,000,000 of debentures due March 1, 1977. 
Price To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
plant and equipment replacements and additions and for 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter — Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., New York. 


® United Canadian Oil Corp. (2 26) 

duly 31 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At par. Underwriter—Aigeltinger & Co., New 
York (by amendment Jan. 8, 1952). Proceeds—For com- 
pletion of well, for acquisitions, for drilling expenses, 
etc. and working capital. Statement effective Oct. 8. 


*% United Fidelity & Guaranty Life Insurance Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 

stock (par $3). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To estab- 

lish a legal reserve life insurance company under laws 

of Arizona. Office—3338 No. 11th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Undcrwriter—None. 


* U. S. Oil & Gas Corp., Houston, Texas 

Feb. 4 (letter of notification) 594,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) and 297,000 warrants to buy a like 
amount of common shares at $1 per share, to be offered 
in units of 100 shares of stock and 50 warrants. Price— 


$50 per unit. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writer—West and Co., Jersey City, N. J. Offering— 


Now being made. 


Welex Jet Services, Inc. 
Jan. 25 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—To W. 
H. Thompson, the selling stockholder. Underwriters— 
Barron McColloch, Ft. Worth, Tex.; Dewar, Roberston 
& Pancoast and Russ & Co., both of San Antonio, Tex.; 
and Laird & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Prospective Offerings 


*® Aeroquip Corp. 

Jan. 4, Don T. McKone, Chairman, announced that con- 
sideration was being given to the possibility of equity 
financing. On Feb. 18, stockholders vote to increase the 
authorized common stock to 1,000,000 from 750,000 shares, 
and to issue 37,500 shares as a 5% stock dividend. Under- 
writer—Watling Lerchen & Co., Detroit, Mich. Pro- 
eeeds—For additional working capital. 


Alabama Power Co. (4/22) 
Feb. 8 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
about $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriters—To be determined 
oy competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.: 
Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., 
fnc.; Union Securities Corp., Equitable Securities Corp. 
and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Shields & Co. and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 
Bids—-Tentatively expected to be opened on April 22. 


Allied Electric Products, Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Wov. 9, Nathan Chirelstein, Chairman, said it is probable 
that the company within a short time will register with 
the SEC an issue of long-term convertible debentures, 
part of which will be offered in exchange for any out- 
gmtanding three-year convertible notes dated Nov. 1, 1951. 
Wnderwriter—Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc., New York. 


_ American Can Co. 

Feb. 5 directors approved the raising of $50,000,000 of 
mew money to provide for the company’s plant improve- 
ment program and for additional working capital. C. H. 
Black, Chairman, said the board’s plans call for provid- 
ing half of the new money through the sale of debentures 
and the remaining $25,000,000 through the sale of addi- 
tional common stock which would be offered to common 
stockholders for subscription. The details of the financ- 
ing plan will be completed and announced at an early 
date. Stockholders will vote April 29 on approving 
financing plans and proposed 4-for-1 split-up of pre- 
ferred and common stocks. Underwriter—Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co., New York. 


American Gas & Electric Co. , 
Jan. 31 Philip Sporn, President, stated that the com- 
pany may undertake additional common stock financing 
in 1952 and that additional financing will be done by 
some of the company’s subsidiaries in order to carry 
out the system’s construction program to cost about 
$120,000,000 this year. Previous common stock offer to 
common stockholders was not underwritten. 


*% American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Feb. 20 directors voted to place before stockholders on 
April 16 a proposal to authorize a new issue of not to 
exceed $550,000,000 of convertible debentures. Last 
assue of debentures was offered to stockholders at par, 
without underwriting. 
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Atlantic City Electric Co. 

Jan. 21, B. L. England, President, stated that the com- 
pany expects to issue and sell $5,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds during the first half of 1952, and $4,000,000 
of preferred stock in the last half of the year. Under- 
writers—For bonds, to be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
The First Boston Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); 
Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers; White, Weld & Co. and 
Shields & Co. (jointly). Previous preferred stock fi- 
nancing was done privately through Union Securities 
Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. 


*% Beckman Equipment Co. of California 

Feb. 8 it was reported early registration is expected of 
about 500,000 shares of common stock. Price—To be sup- 
plied later. Offering—-Expected in mid-March. Under- 
writer—Lehman Brothers, New York. 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
Jan. 2 it was announced that company’s construction 
program for next three years calls for the expenditure 
of $247,006,000 of which about $81,700,000 will be spent 
in 1952. Underwriters—For bonds to be decided by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co, 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lazard Freres & Co. (joint- 
ly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, Weld & Co. and 
Union Securities Corp. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. 


Chicago, Milw., St. Paul & Pacific RR. (2/28) 
Bids will be received by the company up to noon (CST) 
on Feb. 28 for the purchase from the company of $2,400,- 
000 equipment trust certificates, series PP, to mature 
semi-annually over a period of 15 years. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RR. 

Feb. 15 company sought ICC approval of a proposed issue 
of $6,000,000 equipment trust certificates, series M, to 
mature in 30 equal semi-annual instalments. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. 


® Chicago & Western Indiana RR. 
Jan. 23 company sought ICC permission to issue $52,- 
500,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds, series E, 
without competitive bidding. The bonds will be dated 
not earlier than March 1, 1952 and mature not later than 
Sept. 1, 1962. Proceeds—To pay at maturity $49,988,000 
of 4% non-callable consolidated first mortgage bonds due 
July 1, 1952, and the remainder used for capital improve- 
ments. Underwriters—-Expected to be The First Boston 
Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
® City National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago 
Feb. 11 stockholders of record Feb. 8 were given the 
right to subscribe on or before Feb. 25 for 40,000 addi- 
tional shares of common stock (par $25) at rate of one 
new share tor each five shares held. Price—$40 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Under- 
writers—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Centrai 
Republic Co. (Inc.); Bacon, Whipple & Co.; A. C. Allyn & 
Co., Inc.; Paul H. Davis & Co. and The Illinois Co. 
Colorado Central Power Co. 
Jan. 21 it was reported company may offer later this year 
rights to its common stockholders to purchase additional 
common stock (sufficient to raise $300,000 or less). Pro- 
ceeds—To retire bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—None. 


Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 
Dec. 26 SEC approved a plan filed by Mission Oil Co. 
and its holding company subsidiary, Southwestern De- 
velopment Co. designed to effectuate compliance with 
the Holding Company Act. This development is expected 
to result in early registration of Colorado Interstate Gas 
Co. common stock, with Union Securities Corp. as prob- 
able underwriter. 

Columbia Gas System, Inc. (4/15) 
Feb. 7 it was announced company plans sale of $60,000,- 
000 of new debentures. Proceeds—To repay $20,000,000 
of bank loans and for 1952 construction program. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. Registration—Tentatively scheduled for March 
i9. Bids—To be opened April 15. 

Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of 

Baltimore 

Dec. 24 it was stated that company plans to issue and sell 
both stocks and bonds during 1952 to an amount suffi- 
cient to raise approximately $22,000,000. Underwriters— 
For bonds to be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc. and Alex. Brown & Sons (jointly). 
The First Boston Corp., Alex. Brown & Sons and John C, 
Legg & Co (jointly) handled latest common stock fi- 
nancing, while White, Weld & Co. handled last preferred 
stock sale. Proceeds—For new construction. Offering— 
Expected in March or April. 
® Dallas Power & Light Co. 
Jan. 23 company was reported to be planning issuance 
and sale of $6,000,000 first mortgage bonds, with regis- 
tration expected in the near future. Proceeds—To be used 
for construction program. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Lehman 
Brothers; Union Securities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. Bids—Expected late May or early June. 
® Denver & Rio Grande Western RR. (2/26) 
Feb. 6 it was announced that the RFC will receive bids 
up to 11:30 a.m. (EST) on Feb. 26 for the purchase from 





it of $8,700,605 par value of 4'2% income mortgage 
bonds. series A, due Jan. 1, 2018... Probable bidders— 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Bear, Stearns & Co.; The First 
Boston Corp. : 


Florida Power Corp. é : 
Jan. 11 it was announced that additional financing will 
be necessary to complete the company’s construction 
program and it is contemplated that, the balance of new 
capital needed will be obtained from the sale of common 
stock and first mortgage bonds. Company has borrowed 
$4,000,000 under a bank credit recently arranged which 
provides for short-term bank borrowings of not more 
than $10,000,000. Previous bond financing was done 
privately. Common stock may be offered to common 
stockholders, with Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane acting as agents. 


Florida Power & Light Co. 
Feb. 11 directors approved a $22,100,000 construction 
budget for 1952 and $27,800,000 for 1953. This is part 
of a 10-year program estimated to cost $332,000,000. 
Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.;: Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Lehman Brothers; 
Shields & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co. and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co. 


General Fuse Co., South River, N. J. 
Jan. 28 Nelson O. Burt, President, announced company 
is discussing the marketing of unsubscribed 542% con- 
vertible preferred stock with several .underwriters. A 
total of 50,000 shares were recentky offered: to common 
stockholders at par ($5 per share). 


® General Public Utilities Corp. 

Feb. 6 it was reported the corporation is expected to 
sell this summer approximately 530,000 additional shares 
of common stock. Stockholders on*Aprik 7 will vote on 
proposal to authorize issuance of common stock without 
requiring preemptive rights. Underwriters—If stock is 
sold at competitive bidding, probable bidders .may. in- 
clude: Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp. In 
July, 1951, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane acted 
as clearing agent for an offering. of common. stock to 
stockholders. ‘ 


Georgia Power Co. (7/8) 

Feb. 8 it was announced company plans issuance and 
sale of $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds— 
For new construction. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly): Shields 
& Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Union Securities Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Expected 
on July 8. 


Gulf Power Co. (6/24) 

Feb. 8 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For 
new construction. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Coffin & Burr, Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Union Securities Corp.; Equita- 
ble Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler and Drexel & Co. (jointly). Bids—Ex- 
pected to be opened on or about June 24. 


Hammermill Paper Co. 
Jan, 22 it was announced company plans public offering 
of additional common stock (par $5) following proposed 
two-for-one split-up of presently outstanding 287,020 
shares to be voted upon by stockholders on Feb. 25. 
Proceeds—To be used for expansion program. Traditional 
Underwriter—A. G. Becker & Co. Inc., Chicago, II. 


* Hartford Electric Light Co. 

Feb. 18 it was announced stockholders will vote March 4 
on a $20,000,000 financing plan which will include the 
sale of bonds (probably privately). Proceeds—For new 
construction. 


idaho Power Co. 
Jan. 18, T. E. Roach, President, announced that the 
company’s present plans consist of the sale this year of 
about 225,000 additional shares of common stock (par 
$20), but no preferred stock. Underwriters—Latest com- 
mon stock financing in April, 1949, was handled by 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lazard Freres & Co.; and Wegener 
& Daly Corp. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. 


illinois Central RR. 

Nov. 16, the directors authorized, pending a favorable 
market, the issue and sale of up to $25,000,000 of consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds. Underwriters — May be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co. Proceeds — To retire debt maturing in next four 
years and to replace depleted working capital. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (‘‘World Bank’’) 
Feb. 5 it was reported bank expects to issue and sell 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 additional bonds in April or 
May. 


Interstate Power Co. (3/18) , 
Jan. 18 it was disclosed that company plans to issue 
and sell $2,000,000 of first mortgage bonds and 350,000 
shares of common stock. Underwriters—To be decided 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders for bonds: 
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Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Merrill 
Lynch,’ Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Smith, Barney & Co.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. Probable bidders for common 
stock: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Harriman Ripley 
& Co. Inc. Preceeds—For construction program. Reg- 
istration—Expected on Feb. 18. Bids—Scheduled to be 
received on March 18. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. ; 
Jan. 4 company announced that it plans to issue 
and sell in 1952 about $12,000,000 principal amount first 
mortgage bonds (this is in addition to present preferred 
and common stock financing. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc. an@ Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
(jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Sal- 
omon Bros. & Hutzler and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers 
and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. Proceeds—For new construction. 


Kentucky Utilities Co. ; 

Dec. 10 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
in April or May $12,000,000 30-year first mortgage bonds, 
series D. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
Gjointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Securities Corp. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). 


Leitz (E.), Inc., New York 
Jan. 21 it was reported that the Office of Alien Property, 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., plans to sell late in 
March all of the outstanding capital stock of this com- 
pany, which distributed Leica cameras in the United 
States. Probable bidders may include: Allen & Co. 


Martin (Glenn L.) Co. 

Jan. 10 company announced plan to sell an estimated 
$6,000,000 of convertible debentures to a group of pri- 
vate investors and additional common stock to common 
stockholders. Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co., New 
York. Proceeds—From sale of debentures to help meet 
production programs, and from sale of stock to retire 
debentures within six months. 


@ Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. (4/10) 

Feb. 11 company announced plans to issue and sell to 
its common stockholders, of record April 10, approxi- 
mately 110,000 shares of common stock on a 1-for-4 
basis; rights will expire on April 28. Plans to issue a 
preferred stock issue were withdrawn on Feb. 12. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion program. Underwriter—Reynolds 
& Co. had been named for preferred stock. 


Metal Hydrides, Inc., Beverly, Mass. 
Feb. 14 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
from 50,000 to 100,000 shares of common stock. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion and working capital. Underwriter 
—D. A. Lomasney & Co., New York. Registration—Ex- 
pected before end of February. 


Metals & Chemicals Corp., Dallas, Tex. (4/3) 
Jan. 23 it was announced company plans registration 
about March 14 of 162,500 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
eeeds—For new mill and equipment and for working 
capital. Underwriter—Beer & Co., Dallas, Texas, and 
others. 


Middie East Industries Corp., N. Y. 
Oct. 31 it was announced company plans to expand its 
capitalization in the near future and to register its 
securities with the SEC preliminary to a large public 
offering, the funds to be used to build new industrial 
projects in Israel. 


% Middle South Utilities, Inc. (3/18) 

Feb. 13 it was announted company plans to issue and 
sell 600,000 additional shares of common stock. Pro- 
ceeds—-For new construction. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co..and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers; Union Securities Corp. and 
Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively 
scheduled for 11 a.m. (EST) on March 18. Registration— 
Expected this week. 


Missouri Pacific RR. (2/26) 

ids will be received up to noon (CST) on Feb. 26 for 
the purchase from the company of $3,675,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, series RR, to mature in 1 to 15 
years to March 1, 1967. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


a States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(3/31) 
Jan. 25 it was announced stockholders will vote March 
18 on increasing authorized capital stock (par $100) from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 shares. It is planned to offer stock- 
holders of record March 28 a total of 318,624 new shares 
at rate of one share for each four shares held; rights to 
expire about April 29. Price—At par. Proceeds—For re- 
payment of indebtedness. Control—American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. owns a majority (over 80%) of present 
outstanding stock. Unde writer—None. 

National Fuel Gas Co., N. YY. (5/20) 
Jan. 29 company applied to SEC for authority to issue 
and sell $18.000.000 of sinkine fund debentures due 1977. 
Proceeds—To repay $11,990,000 bank leans and to loan 
$7,000,000 to subsidiaries. Underwriters.-To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.: T>e First Boston 
Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
Bids—Expected on or about May 20. 


National Research Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 
Jan. 21 it was announced stockholders will vote March 
21 on increasing authorized capital stock from 125,000 
shares to 600,000 shares, to provide, in part, for payment 
of a 200% stock dividend. It is also planned to make 
a public offering of a portion of the proposed authorized 
shares when market conditions are favorable. Latest 
financing in 1946 was made to common stockholders, 
Proceeds would be added to working capital. Under- 
writers — Probably Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
and The First Boston Corp. Offering—Expecied in May. 


Nevada Natural Gas Pipe Line Co., Las Vegas, 
Nevada 
Feb. 8 company appYied to FPC for authority to con- 
struct a 114-mile pipeline from near Topock, Ariz., to 
Las Vegas, Nev., at an estimated cost of $2,400,880, to 
be financed by sale of $1,600,000 first mortgage bonds, 
$500,000 preferred stock and $402,500 common stock. 


New England Power Co. 

Jan. 11 company received from SEC authority to increase 
authorized bank borrowings from $12,000,000 to $16,- 
000,000. A major portion of this indebtedness may be 
financed through issuance of common stock to parent 
(New England Electric System) and first mortgage bonds 
early in 1952. Underwriters — For bonds, to be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc,; 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Blair, Rollins & Co. Ine. 
(jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Union Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly). 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Dec. 20, F. A. Cosgrove, Vice-President, said a perma- 
nent financing program will have to be undertaken in 
1952 to repay about $43,000,000 short-term bank borrow. 
ings. Underwriters—For bonds may be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. In case of common stock 
financing there will be no underwriting. 


*% New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 

Feb. 18 company filed a new $70,000,000 financing pro- 
gram with the New Jersey Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners, which will include $20,000,000 of long-term 
bonds. Proceeds—From sale of bonds and from sale of 
$50,000,000 of common stock to parent, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will be used for new construc- 
tion. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Shields & Co.; The First Bostor* Corp. Offering— 
Expected early in May. 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 

Jan. 16, B. F. Braheney, President, announced that com- 
pany will have to raise between $30,000,000 and $32,- 
500,000 this year to finance its construction program. 
About two-thirds of the amount needed will be in the 
form of debt issues and the balance common stock (about 
1,100,000 shares) the latter issued first to common stock- 
holders. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders for stock and bonds: 
Smith Barney & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Riter & Co. 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Union Securities 
Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Prob- 
ahle bidder on bonds only: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc, 


Northwest Natural Gas Co. 

Jan. 7 company filed amended application with FPC in 
connection with its plan to build a natural gas trans- 
mission system in the Pacific Northwest to transport 
gas from Canada to markets in Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon, with a portion to be returned to Canada for use 
in British Columbia. The estimated overall cost of the 
project is approximately $92,000,000. Underwriter— 
Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. Financing—Not ex- 
pected until after Provincial elections in April. 


* Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (3/18) 

Feb. 14 company announced plans to issue and sell $55,- 
000,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds to be 
dated Dec. 1, 1951, and mature Dec. 1, 1985. Proceeds— 
For new construction. Underwriters—To be determined 
b competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. 
Registration—-Expected this week. Bids—Tentatively 
expected to be received on March 18. 


Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. 

Jan. 7 the company applied to the FPC for authority to 
build a 2,175-mile natural gas pipeline from southern 
Texas to the Pacific Northwest at an estimated cost 
of $174,186,602. The line is sponsored by Fish Engineer- 
ing Corp. of Houston, Tex. Probable underwriters: 
White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York. (See also accompanying item on “Spokane Gas & 
Fuel Co.’’) 


% Pan American Sulphur Co. 

Feb. 9 stockholders approved an increase in the author- 
ized common stock from 1,500,000 shares (par 10 cents) 
to 2,000,000 shares (par 70 cents). A part of the increase 
is expected to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders. Proceeds would be used for constiuction and 
exploration program in Mexico. 


Penn Controls, Inc. 
Jan. 11 it was reported company may file ir February 
a revised financing proposal with SEC. The previous 
proposal to issue 100,900 shares of common stock (par 
$2.50) through F. S. Moseley & Co. was wit'idrawn on 
Dec. 21. 
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Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

Jan. 5 it was announced that company plans to spend 
about $26,000,000 for expansion in 1952, to be financed, 
in part, by the sale of about $9,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds, $4,500,000 of preferred stock and $4,500,000 of 
common stock (the latter issue to parent, General Publie 
Utilities Corp). Underwriters—For bonds and preferred 
stock to be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: (1) for bonds—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.; Union Securities Corp. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; A. C. Allyn 
& Co., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Shields & Co. 
and R. W. Pressprich & Co. (jointly). (2) for preferred— 
Smith, Barney & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co, 
(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co, 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Lehman Brothers and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. Offering—Expected in mid-year. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Feb. 6 it was announced stockholders on April 9 will 
be asked to approve an increase in the authorized in- 
debtedness of the company to $400,000,000 from $265,- 


430,000. No additional financing is contemplated until 
1953. 


Portiand General Electric Co. 
Feb. 9 Thomas W. Delzell, Chairman, announced com- 
pany plans to issue and sell this spring 250,000 shares 
of common stock and by Nov. 1 an issue of first mort- 
gage bonds. Proceeds—To finance, all or in part, $9,000,- 
000 of bank loans maturing May 1, 1952. Traditional 
Underwriter—For stock, Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. 
Feb. 6 it was reported company may issue and sell 
about $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds— 
For construction program. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co, Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Kidder, Peabody 


& Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
& Co. Ine. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 

Jan. 17 stockholders approved a proposal to increase the 
authorized preferred stock from 500,000 to 1.000.000 
shares and to increase the limit uf unsecured indebt- 
edness. There are, however, no present plans for addi- 
tional financing. In November, the company sold 
through Morgan Stanley & Co., Drexel & Co. and Glo 
Forgan & Co. an issue of 249,942 shares of 4.70% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $100), thus exhausting 
the amount. of presently authorized preferred stock. 


@® Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. (3/14) 

Feb. 11 John Stuart, Chairman, announced company is 
negotiating with Glore, Forgan & Co., New York, for 
the underwriting of an issue of approximately 410,000 
shares of common stock which will first be offered for 
subscription to common stockholders about March 14 
on a 1-for-7 basis; rights to expire about March 31. 
Proceeds from sale of stock, together with other funds, 
will be used to reimburse company’s treasury for plant 
expenditures already made, for working capital and 
modernization program, 


Robertson (H. H.) Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nov. 16 it was announced stockholders will in April, 
1952, vote on a proposal to increase the authorized com- 
mon stock from 250,000 shares (all outstanding) to l- 
000,000 shares in order to make additional stock available 
for such corporate purposes as acquisition of new proper- 


ties, to provide additional capital funds or declaration of 
stock dividends. 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
July 19, L. M. Klauber, Chairman, announced that the 
company plans to sell $10,000,000 of bonds early in 1952 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; The 
First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & 
Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion program. 


Seattie-First National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Jan. 15 stockholders of record of that date were offered 
the right to subscribe on or before Feb. 20 for 100,000 ad- 
ditional shares of capital stock (par $20) on basis of one 
share for each six shares held. Price—$50 per share. 
Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriter 
—Blyth & Co., Inc., and associates, who have agreea to 
buy any unsubscribed shares. 

® Southern California Edison Co. 

Aug. 29 it was announced company may have to raise 
approximately $49,900,000 more through additional fé- 
nancing to take care of its 1951-1952 construction pro- 
gram. Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey Stuart & Co, 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp. and Harris, Hall & Co., Inc. (jointly). These 
bankers bid for the $30,000,000 issue of 34.% first and 
refunding mortgage bonds which were sold in Aug., 1951. 
The nature, amounts and timing of the new financing 
cannot now be determined, and will depend in part or 
market conditions existing from time to time and may 
include temporary bank loans. Previous equity financ- 
ing was underwritten by The First Boston Corp. and 
Harris Hall & Co. (Inc.). Stock offer expected in April. 


Southern California Gas Co. (3/25) 
Jan. 18 it was reported that company plans to issue and 
sell $30,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series A. Undess 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. 


Continued on page 50 
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Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Harris, Hall & Co. Inc. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Proceeds—For construction program. 
Rezistration—Expected late in February. Bids—-Tenta- 
tively scheduled to be received on March 25. 


Southern Co. 


Feb. 8 it was announced company is planning to issue 
and sel] later this year additional common stock. Pro- 
ceeds—To increase investments in subsidiaries in fur- 


therance of their construction programs. Underwriters— 
May be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Lehman Brothers; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Securities 
Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. 


Southern Union Gas Co. 
Dec. 19 it was reported company is expected to do some 
equity financing before June 30, 1952. Traditional under- 
writer: Blair, Rollins & Co. 


® Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. 
Feb. 14 filed application with SEC for authority to issue 
and sell $6,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series E, due 
March 1, 1982. Proceeds—For construction program. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; White, Weld & Co.; Harriman Ripley 

’ & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. Bids—-Expected in 
March. 


Tampa Electric Co. 
Jan. 24 it was announced company plans to spend 
$52,000,000 for new construction and improvements in 
the next five years and expects to enter the new money 
market this year to finance its 1952 requirements. 
Latest bond financing was done privately. Traditional 
Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
Feb. 7 it was reported company is considering an offer- 
ing of additional common stock to common stockholders 
on a 1-for-8 basis. Probable Underwriter—Dillon Read 
& Co. Inc., New York. 


Texas Electric Service Co. 
Jan. 23 it was reported company was planning issuance 
and sale of $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds and 
$5,000,000 of debentures, with registration expected in 
April for bidding in May. Proceeds—For construction 


program. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lehman Brothers and 


Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Union Securities Corp.; 
Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. and Drexel & 
Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp. 

Texas-Ohio Gas Co., Houston, Tex. 
Oct. 17 company applied to FPC for authority to con 
struct a 1,350-mile natural gas transmission line extend- 
ing from Texas into West Virginia. The project is esti- 
mated to cost $184.989,683. Underwriter—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., New York. 
® Texas Power & Light Co. (3/31) 
Jan. 23 company was reported to be planning registra- 
tion on Feb. 28 for sale about March 31 of $14,000,000 
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first mortgage bonds due 1982 and $5,000,000 of deben- 


tures due 1977. Proceeds—For construction program. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
3oston Corp.;: White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers; 


Blyth & Co., Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co. 


Thioko! Corp., Trenton, N. J. 
Nov. 16 directors authorized an offering to stockholders 
of about 23,539 shares of capital stock (par $1) on basis 
of one new share for each 13 shares held (with an 
oversubscription privilege). Price—$9 per share. Under- 
writer—Probably J. G. White & Co., Inc., New York 
Proceeds—For expansion and working capital. 


Toledo Edison Co. 
Nov. 20 it was reported that the company expects to 
spend approximately $46,500,000 for expansion in 1952 
to 1955, and it has been stated that no further financing 
is contemplated before late 1952, when about 400,000 
shares of common stock is anticipated. Probable bidders 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; W. C. Langley 
& Co.; Lehman Brothers and Smith, Barney & Co 
(jointly). 

Trade Bank & Trust Co., New York 
Jan. 15 stockholders approved increase in authorized 
capital stock (par $10) from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000, the 
additional 50,000 shares to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders of record Feb. 29 on basis of one share 
for each four shares held; with rights to expire on 
April 1. Price—At par. Underwriting—None involved. 


® Transcon Lines, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 11 it was reported company plans to offer about 
$200,000 market value of new common stock (around 
30.000 shares), first to present common stockholders. 
Price—$6.75 per share to stockholders and about $7.12'2 
per share to public. Offer—-Expected in mid-March. 
Underwriter—Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, III. 


Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los Ang. (3/17) 
Feb. 14 it was announced company will offer for sale 
10,000 shares of capital stock (par $50), first to stock- 
holders of record March 17 at rate of one share for each 
71% shares held; rights to expire on April 8. Price— 
$120 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and sur- 
plus. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc.; Stern, Frank, 
Meyer & Fox; Lester, Ryons & Co.; A. W. Morris & Co., 
and Wm. R. Staats & Co. 


United Gas Corp. 
Feb. 6 the SEC ruled that 3,165,781 shares of common 
stock (approximately 27% of total outstanding) must 
be disposed of by Electric Bond & Share Co. Under- 
writers—If competitive, probable bidders may include 
Lehman Brothers. 


®U. S. National Bank, Portland, Ore. (3/4) 

Jan. 8 it was announced company plans to offer to stock- 
holders the right to subscribe for an additional 100,000 
shares of capital stock (par $20) on basis of one new 
share for each six shares held. Price—$50 per share. 
Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Offering— 
Expected around March 4 to run for about 30 days. Un- 
derwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, New York. 


® Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
Dec. 12 it was announced that company expects to spend 
$40,000,000 or more for new construction in 1952, of 
which about $30,000,000 may be raised through new 
financing. On Feb. 15 it was reported directors have 
approved plans to issue and sell in June approximately 
495,000 shares of common stock (first to stockholders). 
A bond sale is expected in the fall. Underwriters— 
For stock, probably Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


Florida East Coast Railway Company—Analysis (Bulletin No. 
81)—Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is a switch suggestion on Western Pacific 


Railroad Company (Bulletin No. 82). 


Gear Grinding Machine—Write-up—Lerner & Co., 
Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Falls Machine. 


Glidden Corporation—Review—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 52 


Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


W. R. Grace & Company—Analysis—Boenning and Company, 


10 Post 
Also available are write- 
ups on National Company, Riverside Cement “B,” and Seneca 


1606 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Also available is an 
analysis of Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company. 


James Dole Engineering—Memorandum—Leason 


South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


State Street, Boston 9, Moss. 


way, New York 5, N. Y. 





Salesmen Wanted 


Long established publishing house with good following 
has an opening for a salesman in both New York and 
Knowledge of securities business 
or acquaintanceship among dealer-broker firms helpful. 


Chicago territories. 


Positions entail some traveling with expenses paid. Good 
future for right man. State age and full particulars in 
and Financial 


confidence. Box S 124, Commercial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Placer Development, 
1006 Second Avenue, Seattle 4, Wash. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Powers Building, Rochester 14, N. Y. 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


nal Square, Jersey City 6, N. J. 











Jefferson Electric Company—Analysis—Bond, Richman & Co., 
Maine Central Railroad—Information—Raymond & Co., 148 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Company—Highlights 
—Troster, Singer & Co., 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Also available is brief data on Brown-Allen Chemicals, Inc. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co.—Memorandum—Rogers 
& Tracy, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Ontario Steel Products Company, Ltd.—Review—James Rich- 
ardson & Sons, 173 Portage Avenue, East, Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada, and Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Philco Corporation—Review—Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broad- 
Phillips Petroleum Company—Study—Glore, Forgan & Co., 


Ltd.—Analysis—John R. Lewis, 

Reading Company—Analysis—Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 

Seneca Oil Company—Analysis—Genesee Valley Securities Co., 

61 Broadway Collateral Trust Certificates—Analysis—Lamont 
& Company, 89 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

Tucson Electric Light & Power Co.—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 

U. 8S. Oil & Gas Corp.—Offering circular—West & Co.. 26 Jour- 


Westinghouse Electric — Memoradum—Auchincloss, Parker & 
Redpath, 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


For bonds, to be determined by competitive bid- 
ding, with the following probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.;: Union Securities Corp.: Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Wertheim & Co. (jointly). 

Washington Gas Light Co. 
Jan. 12 reported that company is considering plans to 
raise about $4,500,000 from the sale of additiorfal com- 
mon stock to its stockholders (there are presently out- 
standing 734,400 shares). Underwriters—The First Bos- 
ton Corp. and Johnston, Lemon & Co. handled the offer- 
ing last year to stockholders. Proceeds—Together with 
bank loans and other funds to take care of proposed 
$6,000,000 expansion program. 

Washington Water Power Co. 
Jan. 9 company applied to the SEC for authority to make 
bank borrowings of $40,000,000, the proceeds to be used 
to finance contemporarily, in part, the company’s con- 
struction program. Permanent financing expected later 
this year. Probable bidders: (1) For stock or bonds: 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly); (2) for bonds only: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. 
® West Penn Power Co. (4/1) 
Feb. 19 company applied to SEC for authority to issue 
and sell $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series O, due 
April 1, 1982, together with such number of shares of 
additional common stock as will produce $8,000,000 of 
total proceeds. Proceeds—To pay bank loans and for 
property additions and improvements. Underwriters— 
(1) For stock, none. West Penn Electric Co.. owner of 
approximately 94.6% of outstanding common stock, pro- 
poses to purchase all shares not subscribed by public 
holders. (2) For bonds, to be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co. 
Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Regis- 
tration—Tentatively scheduled for Feb. 28. Bids—Ex- 
pected to be opened on April 1. 


* Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

Feb. 12 it was announced stockholders will vote April 15 
on increasing common stock (par $10) from 4,200,000 
shares (about 4,123,000 outstanding) to 7,500,000 shares. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 

Jan. 23 it was reported company is planning issuance and 
sale of $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds and $2,000,000 
of convertible preferred stock (to preferred stockhold- 
ers) and additional common stock (to be offered first to 
common stockholders on a 1-for-10 basis, with Smith, 
Barney & Co., New York, and Robert W. Baird & Co., 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., probably acting as dealer-man- 
agers for both issues). Underwriters—For bonds, to be 
determined by competitive bidding in April. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co. 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Equitable Securities 
Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co. and Robert W. Baird & Co., 
Inc. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; First Boston Corp.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 
Sept. 4 C. E. Kohlepp, President, announced company 
plans to build a $12,000,000 steam turbine power plant 
in Marathon County, Wis. Method of permanent financ- 
ing has not yet been determined. If bonds. probable 
bidders may include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.): Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.: Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; Union Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Shields & Co. 
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Our Reporter’s Report 


a series of negotiated new deals 
which could produee 15 to 18 
pieces of new business. 

Another of the larger firms 
which likewise usually heads up 
its own groups is reported to have 
about a dozen new undertakings 
coming to a boil, these also via 
the negotiated route. 

January was a pretty good 
month as underwritings go and 
one firm which leans strongly to 
negotiated business found the busi- 
ness of that nature handled had 
yielded about 15 times what might 
have been realized from the same 
volume of competitive deals. 


& Co., 39 





Inc., 


TRADER WANTED 


An attractive offer will be made 
to the right man experienced in 
trading over-the-counter  securi- 
ties. Some contracts required. Sal- 
ary and profit-sharing basis. All 
replies will be held in strict con- 
fidence. Our employees know of 
Write. 


BOX J-221 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 
25 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 


this advertisement. 
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Faroll Adds to Staff 


(Special t Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Joseph A. Lu- 
ger has become connected with 
Faroll & Company, 209 South La 
Street, ibers of the New York 
and Midwest Stock Exchanges. 


men 


Dempsey-Tegeler Adds 

(Specia THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Peter 
C. Olmstead has been added to 
the staff of Dempsey-Tegeler & 
Co., 210 West Seventh Street. 


OIVIDEND NOTICES 


AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
CAPITAL STOCK DIVIDEND 


A dividend of 24c per share on the Capital 
Stock of American Power & Light Company was 


declared on February 20, 1952, for payment 
April 1, 1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 6, 1952. 

D. W. JACK, Secretary and Treasurer 





ADVANCE ALUMINUM CASTINGS 
CORP. 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 12', 
cents per share on the common stock 
of the corporation, payable March 15, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 1, 1952. 


ROY W. WILSON 


President 
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rd of D'rectors of Ameri- 
amid Company today 

quarterly div dend of 
e'ghty-seven and one-half cents 
(87 Ye pe: share on the outstand- 
ing shares of the Company's 3'% 


Cumulative Preferred Stock. Serie 
|| A and Series B. payable April 1, 
|| 1952. to the holders of such stock 


| of record at the close of business 
March 3, 1952. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of one 


dollar ($1.00) per share on the out- 
standing shares of the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable 


March 28. 1952, to the holders of 
sueh stock of record at the close of 
i} business March 3, 1952. 


R. S. KYLE, Secretary 


New York February 19, 1952 || 
—— - 











Three with King Merritt 


(Special to THe FInaNcriaAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Cohen, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Mueller 
and Walter G. Nielsen have been 
added to the staff of King Merritt 
& Co., Inc., Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 


— Leon 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
J. I. Case Company 


(Incorporated) 
Racine Wis., February 18, 1952 
A dividend of $1.75 per share upon the out- 
standing Preferred Steck of this Company has 


been declared payable April 1, 1952, and a divi- 
dend of 75c per share upon the outstanding 
lue Common Stock of this Company 
has been declared payable April 1952, to 
holders at the close business 
March 12, 


of 


WM. B. PETERS, 


LION OIL 


Secretary 
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COMPANY 
A regular quarterly divi 
dend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared on the Capital Stock of - 
Company, payable March 18, 1952, 
stockholders of record February 29, 1952 


The stock transfer books will remain open 


E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
February 13, 1952. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 














E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY | 


Wilmington, Delaware, February 18, 1952 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12'2 «a 
shore on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 87'/.¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable April 25, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on April 10, 1952; also 85¢ 
a share on the Common Stock as the first 
interim dividend for 1952, payable March 
14, 1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 25, 1952. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 
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(BriGcs & STRATTON) 





BRIGCS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents (25c) 
per share and an-extra dividend of fifteen 
cents (15c) per share, on the capital stock 
(without par value) of the Corporaticn 
payable March 15, 1952, to stockholders of 
record February 29, 1952 

L.%. REGNER, Secreta: 

February’ 19, 1952" 














i 4 
A dividend of fifteen cents 
(15¢) per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of this Corpora- 
tion was declared payable 
March 14, 1952, to share- 
holders of record Feb. 28. 
1952. Checks will be mailed. 


fohn @. Heya 


TREASURER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Feb. 15, 1952 
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Johns-Manville 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND 


The Poard of Directors dectared a dividend 
of 7%¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
abl: March 13, 1952, to holders of record 
N.arch 3, 1952. 


ROGER HACKNEY, 


PR ODN 


evs 


Treasurer 








LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 


Februa: 20, 1952 

a3 The Board of Directors has declared 

a quarterly dividend ot 37¢c per 

share on the outstanding Common 

Stock of the C »mpany, payable on 

March 31, 1952, to stockhelders of record 
at the close of business on March 12, 1952 


Checks will be mailed 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 


Vice Pres. & Treasury 


| 





KENNECOTT | cama copeen 
CORPORATION 


161 East 42d Stree! New York 17, N.Y. 

February 15, 1952 
A cash distribution of One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) a share 
has been declared today by Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation, payable on 
March 28, 1952, to stockholders of 


record at the close of business on 
February 27, 1952. 


ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
ae ee 
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ELECTRIC 
BOAT 
COMPANY 


445 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 





The 
this day declared a‘ dividend 


of fifty cents per share on 


has 


Board of Directors 


the Common Stock of the 
Company payable March 10, 
1952, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business, 
Feb. 15, 1952. Checks will 
be mailed by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street, New York 15, N. Y., 
Transfer Agent. 


CHAS. P. HART, 


Secretary and Treasurer 


January 31, 1952 








DIVIDEND NOTICES 











REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
March 13, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 4, 1952. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 
J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
February 18, 1952. 








BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


At a meeting of Directors held Feb- 
ruary 12, 1952 in London it was decided 
to nay on March 31, 1952 first Interim 
Dividend of One Shilling for each One 
Pound of Ordinary Stock for the year 
ending Seotember 34, 1952 on the issued 
Ordinary Stock of the Company, free of 
United Kingdom Income Tax. 


Also decided to pay on the same day 
B Samyeeny dividend of 242% (less tax) 


Zi on the issued 5% Preference Stock. 


Coupon No. 212 must be used for 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock and 


gy Coupon No. 97 must be used for divi- 


dend on the 5% Preference Stock. All 


transfers received in London on or be- 


1 fore February 29th will be in time for 


payment of dividends to transferees. 


Also decided to pay on April 30, 1952 
half-yearly dividend of 3% (less tax) 
on issued 6% Preference Stock. All 
transfers received in London on or be- 
fore Aoril 4, 1952 will be in time for 
payment of dividends to transferees. 


Stockholders who may be entitled by 
virtue of Article XIII(1) of the Double 
Taxation Treaty between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, to a 
tax credit under Section 131 of the 
United States Internal Revenue Code 
can by application to the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York obtain certificates 
giving particulars of rates of United 
Kingdom Income Tax appropriate to all 
the above mentioned dividends. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 
February 12, 1952 











MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y¥. 
February 8, 1952. 
A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per 
share has been declared, payable 
March 28, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 
12, 1952. 


An extra dividend of twenty-five 
(25e) cents per share has been de- 
clared, payable March 28, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 12, 1952. 


The transfer books of the company 
will not close. 


JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 
Treasurer. 











CENTURY 
FOX 


TWENTIETH GENTURY- 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 


A quarterly cash dividend of $.50 per 
share on the outstanding Common Stock 
of this Corporation been declared 
payable March 29 tockholders of 
record at the business 
1952 


| 
DONALD A. HENDERSON, 








has 
1952 to ; 
close 


of on 


March 14, 


Treasurer. 

















BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS TO HOLDERS 
OF ORDINARY AND PREFERENCE 
STOCK WARRANTS TO BEARER. 


A first interim dividend on the Ordi- 
nary Stock for the year ending 30th 
September 1952 of one shilling for each 
£1 of Ordinary Stock, free of United 
Kingdom Income Tax will be payable on 
3ist March, 1952. 


Holders of Bearer Stock to obtain this 
dividend must denosit Coupon No. 212 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 32, Lombard Street, London, 
E. C. 3., for examination five clear busi- 
ness days (excluding Saturday) before 
payment is made. 


The usual half-yearly dividend of 
2°, on the 5% Preference Stock (less 
Income Tax) for the year ending 30th 


September next will also be payable on 
the 31st March, 1952. 


Coupon No. 97 must be deposited with 
the National Provincial Bank Limited, 
Savoy Court, Strand, London, W. C. 2., 
for examination five clear business days 
(excluding Saturday) before payment is 
made. 


DATED 13th February, 1952. 
BY ORDER 
A. D. McCORMICK, Secretary. 


Rusham House, Egham, Surrey. 


Stockholders who may be entitled by 
virtue of Article XIII1(1) of the Double 
Taxation Treaty between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, te a 
tax credit under Section 131 of the 
United States Internal Revenue Code can 
by application to Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York obtain certificates 
giving particulars of rates of United 
Kingdom Income Tax appropriate te all 
the above mentioned dividends. 


(807) 51 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANT 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
March 12, 1952, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on February 29, 
1952. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 


Secretary-Treasurer 
February 18, 1952. 





iri 


UTILITIES 
COMPANY 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a dividend of 42 cents 
per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company, poyable 
April 1, 1952 to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness February 29, 1952. 


JOHN HUME 
Secretary 








* February 15, 1952. 


A 








TISHMAN REALTY & 
CONSTRUCTION CO. inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors de- 


clared a regular quarterly 
dividend of thirty-five cents 
(35¢) per share on the Com- 
mon Stock and a regular 
quarterly dividend of twenty- 
five cents (25¢) per share on 
the Preferred Stock of this 
corporation, both payable 
March 25, 1952, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business March 15, 1952. 


} NORMAN TISHMAN, President 
c- 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 171 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 20 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends are 
payable March 31, 1952, to 
stockholders of record March 
5, 1952. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, March 31, 1952. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


February 15, 1952 
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Washington... 


- ANITA Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
se - from the Nation’s Capital 


And You 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—One of 
the collateral consequences of the 
move to create a Congressional 
Joint Committee to police and in- 
vestigate Federal expenditures 
more effectively may well 
crive to abolish the Byrd 
z sitee. 

"The 5. rd Com) 
is the “Joint 
duction of No: 
Expenditures.” 


be a 


Com- 


nittee’s full title 
Committee on Re- 
-Essential Federal 
This Committee 
kas been a thorn in the side of 
the spenders. for Senator Harry F. 
Byrd (D., Va.), by far the most 
mutstanding exponent of economy 
in government, has called atten- 
¢ion in season and out, going on 
cearly 12 years, to the rapidly 
muounting Federal bureaucracy. 
‘The “liberals” have sniped at 
Senator Byrd’s tirades on spend- 
fing and have tried, with no suc- 
cess, to kill off the Byrd Commit- 
tee. The last effort was made by 
Senator Hubert Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) two or three years ago. 
Paradoxically, however, the 
emove to kill off the Byrd Com- 
mittee is likely to come, not from 
the left-wing primarily, but from 
@he right. One of the standard 
pieces of legislative furniture is 
éhat there is rivalry between Con- 
eressional committees for jurisdic - 
éion— if even only for a committee 
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Lexa Oil 
Sioux Oil 
Transgulf 
Seatex Oil 
Wyoming Oil 
Noranda Oil 
Deardorf Oil 
Oklahoma Oil 
Red Bank Oil 
Stanwood Oil 
Woodward Oil 
Producers 
Oil & Gas 
Sierra Petroleum 
William Penn Gas 
Foster Oil 
Western Oil 
Stendel 


Transcontinental 


State Oil 


Active trading markets on the above issues 


and many others. 


STANLEY PELZ &Co 


INCORPORATED 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, WN. Y. 


to champion economy and without 
power to initiate legislation. There 
is good reason to believe that the 
Expenditures Committees, the 
Taxing Committees, and the Ap- 
propriations Committees of both 
Houses, for the most part would 
not, because of this rivalry, shed 
many tears if the Virginia Senator 
were throttled. 

It is said that if the McCleilan 
bill to create the joint budget staff 
is to be approved, then part of the 
price the abolitior the 
syvird nittes 


may be of 


Com 


Senator John L. McClellan (D., 
Ark.) is pretty sure to get through 
the Senate in the next few weeks 
his budget staff proposition wht h 
he has been pushing for two 
years. 

It is believed that a majority 
of the Senate looxs kindly on 
McClellan’s reasoning for his bill. 
At the present time budget pro- 
cedure, particularly spending, is a 
kind of a tug of war in which all 
the heavy pullers are on the side 
of the spending bureaucracies. 

Initially the Budget Bureau goes 
over and in secrecy sifts every 
bureau’s requests for new appro- 
priations. The primary target of 
the Budget Bureau is to keep 
spending within a total goal set 
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‘‘__. and how about this one —- $50,000 a year and single!” 


by the President. In the last 20 
years these Presidential goals have 
not been known for modesty in 
their totals. Increasingly as the 
bureaucracy has succeeded in ex- 
posing successfully a higher and 
higher total of requests, the 
bureaucracy has become more and 
more indecent in its succeeding 
exposures. 

Once the Budget Bureau hits 
upon a total goal, however, and 
itself recommends a given sum for 
every particular bureaucracy, the 
bureau then becomes, in effect, the 
solicitor and advocate of the full 
amounts recommended, and con- 
spires with the spenders to pro- 
cure the amounts proposed. 

Thus, it writes up voluminous 
justifications not only for pro- 
grams, but glowing justifications 
for each man’s job above a given 
bracket. A chap can be sitting in 
a dark corner clipping newspapers 
for the Department of State, for 
instance, and the Budget justifica- 
tion would show that formulation 
of foreign policy and the main- 
tenance of world peace seems to 
hang upon that scissors operator 
at $6,000 per annum. 

These justifications are present- 
ed in printed form to Congress. 
Then the members of the Appro- 
priations Committees ask ques- 
tions. The members of these com- 
mittees cannot possibly have the 
time to have the remotest idea 
about what is going on in all this 
fast bureaucracy, it is explained, 
and has not even enough back- 
ground to ask intelligent ques- 
tions. The members of the Ap- 
propriations Committees are to- 
tally incapable, it is asserted, of 


checking the accuracy of the an- 
swerts given by spending advocates 
to such questions as they can at 
the spur of the moment think to 
ask, 

What McClellan's proposition 
would do would be to establish a 
large Congressional staff of ap- 
propriations experts. Each one of 
these would make it his full-time 
business to know just what was 
going on in the spending bureauc- 
racy bailiwick assigned to him to 
watch. In the course of time these 
experts would be well versed on 
who was empire building and who 
was not, who was doing an effi- 
cient job and who was wasting the 
taxpayer’s money. 

Furthermore, these experts 
would be right on hand to check 
anyone who might be inclined to 
make an evasive answer to a per- 
tinent question, and through his 
Senator or Representative, as the 
case may be, crack down pronto 
on the spender. 


There are some like 
George D. Aiken (Rep., 
deplore the disposition of Con- 
gress to burgeon with a staff of 
$10,000 and up “experts,” and 
claim that this is extravagance. 
Aiken, however, doesn’t carry a 
majority in this viewpoint. When 
the Federal establishment was a 
$3- to $4-billion affair under Her- 
bert Hoover, there were 435 Rep- 
resentatives and 96 Senators. The 
Government is now an $85-billion 
affair, and there are no more 
members of Congress than there 
were 20 years ago. 

The Congressional intelligence, 
it is felt at the Capitol, is being 
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spread entirely too thin and it is 
particularly distressing when 
screwy things are being thrown 
at Congress one a minute by the 
Administration, and a fellow just 
can't possibly keep up. So an en- 
larged legislative staff is probably 
the answer, although in too many 
cases committee chairmen have 
dissipated the opportunity by 
awarding staff jobs as political 
favors or a form of government 
social security to deserving rela- 
tives. 


McClellan's budget staff pro- 
posal, however. would not change 
the total spending trend of itself. 
The staff would have no power to 
recommend abolition of the thou- 
sands of “permanent annual” and 
recurring spending programs 
which have crept, noiselessly or 
otherwise, into the statute books. 
Or. even if the staff did recom- 
mend curtailment, the abolition 
of programs cutting off millions 
of vested recipients in Federal 
largesse, would be a political de- 
cision hard to make in these times. 

Furthermore, even if both 
Houses do enact this proposal in 
1952, it will be 1953 or 1954 be- 
fore such a staff could ground it- 
self sufficiently in the labyrinth 
of governmental operations to 
make its detective work felt in 
stopping purely wasteful spending. 

The Federal Reserve Board 
hopes that by the middle of March 
it will be able to publish the re- 
sults of its survey of bank earn- 
ings. The Board sent a question- 
naire to 1,500 selected, typical 
banks to get a complete cross-sec- 
tion idea of how the new and 
higher Federal taxes are hitting 
bank earnings. Or course the idea 
is to show not merely how earn- 
ings are affected, but how the 
earnings position reflects upon the 
already difficult situation of try- 
ing to raise new bank equity 
capital. 

That this survey will lead to 
anything in the way of a remedy, 
however, is doubted seriously. 
Last year the Senate Finance 
Committee was in a mood to open 
up the tax law this year to in- 
equities occasioned by the excess 
profits tax. It now looks as though 
such relief would be impossible, 
for fear there would be a stam- 
pede in this election year to pro- 
vide tax relief on several fronts. 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 





For 
Large Appreciation Potential 


WE SUGGEST 


RIVERSIDE CEMENT CO. 


CLASS B (common) STOCK 
A leading producer of cement 
in fast-growing Southern 
California. 

Analysis of this Company and 
a review of the Cement Indus- 
try available on request. 


Available around 1114 
LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Telephone Teletype 
HUbbard 2-1990 5S 69 








Trading Markets in 
Allied Electric Products 
Kingwood Oil 
Southwest Natural Gas 
Standard Cable 


Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 


Trading Department 


70 WALL STREET, N. Y. 5 
Tel. WHitehali 4-4540 




















